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The PRETAc to Porz's and Swirr's 
Miſcellanies, in four volumes 12, 1727. 


HE papers that compoſe the firſt of theſe volumes 
were printed about eighteen years ago, to which 
there are now added two or three ſmall tracts; and the 
verſes are transferred into the fourth volume apart, with 
me addition of ſuch others as we ſince have written. The 
ſecond and third will conſiſt of ſeveral ſmall treatiſes in 
proſe, in which a friend or two is concerned with us. 
Having both of us been extremely ill treated by ſome 
bookſellers, eſpecially one Edmund Curll, it was our 
opinion, that the beſt method we could take for juſtifying 
ourſelves, would be to publiſh whatever looſe papers, in 
| proſe and verſe, we have formerly written; not only 
ſuch as have already ſtole into the world (very much to 
our regret, and perhaps very little to our credit) but ſuch, 
as in any probability hereafter may run the fame fate; 
having been obtained from us by the importunity, and 
divulged by the indiſcretion of friends, although reſtrain- 
ed by promiſes, which few of them are ever known ta 
obſerve, and often think they make us a compliment in 
breaking. c e | : 
But che conſequences have been ſtill worſe: we hare 
been entitled, and have had our names prefixed at length, 
to whole volumes of mean productions, equally offenſive 
to good manners and good ſenſe. which we never ſaw no 
heard of till they appeared in print. 
For a forgery in ſetting a falſe name to a writing, which 
may prejudice another's fortune, the law puniſhes the of- 
fender with the loſs of his cars: but has inflited no ade- 
quate penalty for ſuch, as prejudice another's reputatiog 
in doing the fame thing in print; though all and eve- 
Ty individual book, ſo fold under a falſe name, are ma- 
nifeſtly ſo many ſeveral and multiplied forgeries. 
Indeed we hoped, that the good nature, or at leaſt 
the good Judgment of the world, would have cleared us 
from the imputation of ſuch things, as had been thus 
Vor. II. — charged 
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charged upon us by the malice of enemies, the want of 
judgment in friends, the unconcern of indifferent per- 
tons, and the confident aſſertions of bookſellers. 

We are aſhamed to find ſo ill a taſte prevail, as to 
make it a neceſſary work to do this juſtice to ourſelves. 


It is very poſſible for any author to write below himſelf ; 


either his ſubject not proving fo fruitful, or fitted for 
him, as he at firſt imagined ; or his health, or his hu- 
mour, or the preſent diſpoſition of his mind, unqualifying 


him at that juncture: however, if he poſſeſſed any dii- 


tinguiſhing marks of ſtile, or peculiarity of thinking, there 

would remain in his leaſt ſucceſsful writings ſome few 

tokens, whereby perioas of taſte might diſcover him. 
But fince it hath otherwiſe fallen out, we think we have 


ſufficiently paid for our want of prudence, and deter- 


mine for the future to be leſs communicative : or rather, 
having done with ſuch amuſements, we are reſolved to 


give up what we cannot fairly diſown, to the ſeverity of 
critics, the malice of perſonal enemies, and the indul- 


gence of friends. 


We are ſorry for the ſatire interſperſed in ſome of 
theſe pieces upon a few people, from whom the higheſt 
provocations have heen received, and who, by their con- 


duct ſince, have ſhewn, that they have not yet forgiven 
us the wrong they did. It is a very unlucky circum- 
| ſtance, to be obliged to retaliate the injuries of ſuch au- 
thors, whoſe works are ſo ſoon forgotten, that we are in 
danger already of appearing the firſt aggreſſors. It is to 
be lamented, that Virgil let paſs a line, which told poſte- 


Tity he had two enemies, called Bavius and Maevins.. 


The wiſeſt way is not once to name them, but (as the 
madman adviſed the gentleman, who told him he wore 


a ſword to kill his enemies) to let them alone and they 
avould die of themſelves. And according to this rule we 


have ated throughout all tho writings, which we de- 


ſigned for the preſs: but in theſe, the publication where- 
of was not owing to our folly, but that of others, the. 
_ omiſſion of the names was not in our power. At the 


worſt, we can only give them that liberty now for ſome- 
thing, which they have io many years exerciſed tor no- 
thing, of railing and ſcribbling againſt us. And it is 
me commendation, that we have not done it all this 
| | while, 
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while, but avoided publickly to characterize any perſon 
without long experience. Nenum prematur in annum is 
a good rule tor all writers, but chiefly for writers of cha- 
racters ; becauſe it may happen to thoſe, who vent 
praiſe or cenſure too precipitately, as it did to an emi- 
nent Engliſh poet, who celebrated a young nobleman 
for erecting Dryden's monument upon a promiſe, which 


his Lordſhip forgot, till it was done by another. 


In regard to two perſons only we wiſh our raillery, 
though ever ſo tender, or reſentment, though ever ſo 


| juſt, had not been indulged. We ſpeak of Sir John 
| * anbrugh, who was a man of wit, and honour; and 
of Mr. Addiſon, whoſe name deſerves all reſpect from 


every lover of Jearning. 
We cannot deny (and perhaps moſt writers of our kind 


have been in the ſame circumſtances) that in ſeveral 
parts of our lives, and according to the diſpoſitions we 


were in, we have written ſome things, which we may 


_ Wiſh never to have thought on. Some fallies of levity 


ought to be imputed to youth, (ſuppoſed in charity, as 


it was in truth, to be the time in which we wrote them) 
others to the gaiety of our minds at certain junctures 
common to all men. The publiſhing of thele, which we 


cannot diſown, and without our conſent, 1s, I think, a 
greater injury, than that of aſcribing to us the moſt ſtu- 
pid productions, which we can wholly deny. 

This has been uſually practiſed in other countries af- 
ter a man's deceaſe ; which in a great meaſure accounts 
for the manifeſt :equality found in the works of the teſt 
authors; the collectors only conſidering, that ſo many 
more ſheets raiſe the price of the book; and the greater 
tame a writer is in poſſeſſion of, the more of ſuch traſh he 
may bear to have tacked to him. Thus it is apparently 


the editor's intereſt to inſert what the author's judg- 


ment had rejected; and care is always taken to inter- 
ſperſe theſe additions in ſuch a manner, that ſcarce any 


book of conſequence can be bought, without purchaſing 
_ tomething unworthy of the author along with it. | 


3 


But in our own country it is ſtill worſe: thoſe very 


bookſellers, who have ſupported themſelves upon an au- 


thor's fame while he lived, have done their utmoſt after 
his death to leſſen it by ſuch practices: even a man's laſt 
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will is not ſecure from being expoſed in print; whereby 
his moſt particular regards, and even his dying tender- 
neſſes are laid open. It has been humorouſly ſaid, that 
ſome have fiſhed the very jakes for papers left there by 
men of wit: but it is no jeſt to affirm, that the cabinets 
of the ſick, and the cloſets of the dead, have been broke 
open and ranſacked to publiſh our private letters, and di- 
vulged toall mankind the moſt ſecret ſentiments and in- 
tercourſe of friendſhip. Nay, theſe fellows are arrived 
to that height of impudence, that when an author has 
publickly diſowned a ſpurious piece, they haye diſputed 
his own name with him in printed advertiſements ; which 
has been practiſed to Mr. Congreve and Mr. Prior. 
We are therefore compelled, in reſpect to truth, to 
ſubmit to a very great hardſhip ; to own ſuch pieces, as 
in our ſtricter judgments we would have ſuppreſſed for 
ever: we are obliged to confeſs, that this whole collec- 
tion, in a manner, conſiſts of what we not only thought 
unlikely to reach the future, but unworthy even of the 
preſent age; not our ſtudies, but our follies; not our 
works, but our idleneſſes. 5 ß 
Some comfort however it is, that all of them are in- 
nocent, and moſt of them, ſlight as they are, had yet a 
moral tendency; either to ſoften the virulence of parties 
againſt each other; or to laugh out of countenance ſome 
vice or folly of the time ; or to diſcredit the impoſitions 
of quacks and falſe pretenders to ſcience ; or to humble 
the arrogance of the il|-natured and envious ; in a word, 
to leſſen the vanity and promote the good humour of man- 
kind. N | | 
Such as they are, we muſt in truth confeſs, they are 


dur, and others ſliould in juſtice believe, they are all 


that are urs. If any thing elſe has been printed, in 
which we really had any hand, it is either intolerably im- 
perfect, or loaded with ſpurious additions; ſometimes 
even with inſertions of mens names, which we never 
meant, and for whom we have an eſteem and reſpect. 
Even thoſe pieces, in which we are leaſt injured, have ne- 
ver before been printed from the true copies, or with any 
tolerable degree of correctnels. We declare, that this 
collection contains every piece, which in the idleſt hu- 
out we have written; not only tuch, as came under 
| our. 
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our review or correction; but many others, which how- 
ever unfiniſned, are not now in our power to ſuppreſs. 
Whatſoever was in our own poſſeſſion at the publiſhing 
hereof, or of which no copy was gone abroad, we have 
actually deftroyed, to prevent all poſſibility of the like 
treatment. 5 
Theſe volumes likewiſe will contain all the papers, 
uherein we have catualiv had any ſhare; particularly 
thoſe written in conjunction with our friends, Dr. Ar- 
buthnot and Mr. Gay; and laſtly, all of this ſort com- 
poſed ſingly by either of thoſe hands. The reader is 
therefore deſired to do the fame juſtice to theſe our 
friends, as to us; and to be aſſured, that all the ge, 
called our miſcellanies (except the works of Alexander 
Pope, publiſhed by B. Lintot, in guarto and Folio, in 
1717; thoſe of Mr. Gay, by J. Tonſon, in guarte, in 
1720 ; and as many of theſe miſcellanies as have been 
formerly printed by Benj. Tooke) are abſolutely ſpuri- 
ous, and without our conſent impoſed upon the public. 


Twickenham, JovaTn. Swirr. 
May 27, 1727.  ArLetx, Pork. 
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A Diſcourſe of the ConTesTs and Diss x x- 
$10Ns between the NogLESs and the Cou- 
Mods in ArhENSs and Ro; with the 


conſequences they had upon both thoſe 
— . 


Si tibi vera widetur, | 
Dede manus; et, | falſa eſt, acci ngere contra. Lucre fe 


Written in the year 1701. 


T is agreed. chat! in * government there is an ab- 
ſolute unlimited power, which naturally and origi- 
nally ſeems to be placed in the whole body, where- 
ever the executive part of it lies. This holds in 

the body natural; for where- ever we place the begin- 
ning 


® This diſcourſe is a kind of remonſtrance in behalf of King 
William and his friends, againſt the proceedings of the Houſe of 
Commons; and was publiſhed during the receſs of parliament 
in the ſummer of 1701, with a view to engage them in milder 

meaſures when they ſhould meet again. 
At this time Lewis XIV. was making large ſtrides towards 
univerſal monarchy; plots were carrying on at St. Germains, 
the Dutch had acknowledged the Duke of Anjou as King of Spain, 
and King William was made extremely uneaſy, by the violence 
with which many of his miniſters and chicf favourites were pur- 
ſued by the Commons; the King, to appeaſe their reſentment, 
had made ſeveral changes in his miniſtry, and removed ſome of 
his moſt faithful ſervants from places of the higheſt truſt and 
dignity : this expedient, however, had proved ineffectual, and 
the Commons perſiſted in their oppoſition ; they began by im- 
peaching William Bentinck, Earl of Portland, Groom of the Stole 
and proceeded to the impeachment of John Somers, Baron Somers 
ie 3 
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ning of motion, whether from the head, or the heart, or 
the animal ſpirits in general, the body moves and acts by 
a conſent of all its parts. This unlimited power, placed 
fundamentally in the body of a people, is what the beſt 
| legiſlators of all ages have endeavoured, in their ſeveral 
ſchemes or inſtitutions of government, to depoſite in ſuch 
hands as would preſerve the people from rapine and op- 
preſſion within, as well as violence from without. Moſt 
of them ſeem to agree in this, that it was a truſt too 
great to be committed to any one man or aſſembly, and 
therefore they left the right ſtill in the whole body; but 
the adminiſtration or executive part in the hands of the 
one, the fexv, or the many, into which three powers all 
independent bodies of men ſeem naturally to divide; for 
by all I have read of thoſe innumerable and petty com- 
monwealths in Italy, Greece, and Sicily, as well as the 

great ones of Carthage and Rome, it ſeems to me, that 
a free people met together, whether by compact, or fa- 
mily. government, as ſoon as they fall into any acts of civil 
| ſociety, do of themſelves divide into three powers. The 
_ firſt is that of ſome one eminent ſpirit, who, having ſig- 
nalized his valour and fortune in defence of his country; 
or by the practice of popular arts at home, comes to have 
great influence on the people, to grow their leader in 
_ warlike expeditions, and to preſide, after a fort, in their 
civil aſſemblies ; and this is grounded upon the principles 


of Eveſham, Firſt Lord-Keeper, afterwards Lord Chancellor; Ed- 
ward Ruſſel, Earl of Orford, Lord Treaſurer of the Navy, and one 
of the Lords Commiſſioners of the Admiralty ; and Charles Mon- 
tague, Earl of Halifax, one of the Commiſiioners of the Trea- 
ſury, and afterwards Chancellor of the Exchequer. Its gene- 
ral purport is to damp the warmth of the Commons, by ſhew- 
ing, that the meaſures they purſued had a direct tendency to 
bring on the tyranny, which they profeſſed to oppoſe ; and the 
particular caſes of the impeached Lords are parallelled in Athe- 
nian characters. Hawke. | | 4 
This whole treatiſe is full of hiſtorical knowlege, and ex- 
cellent refleftions. It is not mixed with any improper ſallies 
of wit, or any light airs of humour; and in point of ſtile and 


learning, is equal, if not ſuperior, to any of Swift's political 
works. Orrery, 
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of nature and common reaſon, which in all difficulties or 


dangers, where prudence or courage is required, do ra- 
ther incite us to fly for counſel or aſſiſtance to a ſingle 
perſon, than a multitude The ſecond natural diviſion 
of power is of ſuch men, who have acquired large poſſeſ- 


ſions, and conſequently dependencies, or deſcend from 


anceſtors who have left them great inheritances, together 


with an hereditary authority. Theſe eaſily uniting in 


thoughts and opinions, and acting in concert, begin to 


enter upon meaſures for ſecuring their properties, which 
are beſt upheld by preparing againſt invaſions from a- 
broad, and maintaining peace at home; this commences 


a you council or ſenate of nobles for the weighty affairs 
of the nation. The laſt diviſion is of the maſs or body of 


the people, whoſe part of power is great and indiiputable, 


whenever they can unite either collectively, or by depu- 


tation, to exert it. Now, the three forms of govern- 
ment, ſo generally known in the ſchools, differ only by 
the civil adminiſtration being placed in the hands of one, 
or ſometimes two, (as in Sparta) who were called Kings ; 
or in a ſenate,who were called the Nob/es : or in the peo- 
ple collective or repreſentative, who may be called the 
Commons. Each of theſe had frequently the executive 


wer in Greece, and ſometimes in Rome: but the power 


in the laſt reſort was always meant by legiſlators to be 


held in balance among all three. And it will be an eternal 
rule in politics among every free people, that there is a 


balance of power to be carefully held by every ſtate with- 


in itſelf, as well as among ſeveral ſtates with each other. 
The true meaning of a balance of power, either with- 


out or within a ſtate, is beſt conceived by conſidering, 
what the nature of a balance 1s. It ſuppoſes three things: 
"Firſt, the part which is held, together with the hand 
that holds it; and then the two ſcales, with whatever 


is weighed therein. Now, conſider ſeveral ſtates in a 


neighbourhood ; in order to preſerve peace between thefe 


ſtates, it is neceſſary they ſhould be formed into a ba- 


Hance, whereof one or more are to be directors, who are 
io divide the reſt into equal ſcales, and upon occaſion re- 


move from one into the other, or elſe fall with their own 
weight into the lighteſt; ſo in a ſtate within itſelf, the 
balance mult be held by a third hand, who is to deal the 

| remaining 
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remaining power with the utmoſt exactneſs into the ſere- 
ral ſcales. Now, it is not neceſſary, that the power 
ſhould be equally divided between theſe three ; for the 
balance may be held by the weakeft, who, by his addreſs 
and conduct, removing from either ſcale, and adding of 
his own, may keep the ſcales duly poiſed. Such was that 
of the two Kings of Sparta, the conſular power in Rome, 
that of the Kings of Media before the reign of Cyrus, as 
repreſented by Xenophon ; and that of the ſeveral limit- 
ed ſtates in the Gothic inſtitution. „ 
When the balance is broken, whether by the negli- 
gence, folly, or weakneſs of the hand that held it, or 
by mighty weights fallen into either ſcale, the power 
will never continue long in equal diviſion between the 
two remaining parties, but, till the balance is fixed anew, 
will run entirely into one. This gives the trueſt account 
of what is underſtood in the moſt antient and approved 
Greek authors by the word tyranny, which is not meant 
for the ſeizing of the uncontrolled or abſolute power in- 
to the hands of a ſingle perſon, (as many ſuperficial men 
have groſly miſtaken,) but for the breaking of the ba- 
lance by whatever hand, and leaving the power wholly 
in one ſcale ; for tyrauny and uſurpation in a ſtate are by 
no means contined to any number, as might eaſily appear 
from examples enough; and becaute the point is mate- 
rial, I ſhall cite a few to prove it. 
The Romans , having ſent to Athens, and the Greek 
cities of Italy, for the copies of the beſt laws, choſe ten 
legiſlators to put them into form, and during the exer- 
cite of their office, ſuſpended the conſular power, leaving 
the adminiſtration of affairs in their hands. Theſe very 
men, though choſen for fuch a work, as the digeſting a 
 bodyof laws for the government ot a ſree ſtate, did im- 
mediately uſurp arbitrary power; ran into all the forms 
of it, had their guards and ſpies after the practice of the 
tyrants of thoſe ages, affected kingly ſtate, deſtroved the 
nobles, and oppreſſed the people; one of them procecd- 
ing ſo far, as to endeavour to force a lady of great vir- 
tue: the very crime, which gave occaſion to the expul- 
| lion of the regal power but fixty year; before, as this 
attempt did to that of the Decemyiri, 
| * Dionyf. Hal. lid. 10, 
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The Ephori in Sparta were at firſt only certain perſons 
deputed by the kings to judge in civil matters, while 
they were employed in the wars. Theſe men, at ſeveral 
times, uſurped the abſolute authority, and were as cruel 
tyrants, as any in their age. 5 . 

Soon ® after the unfortunate expedition into Sicily, 
the Athenians choſe four hundred men for adminiſtration 
of affairs, who became a body of tyrants, and were call- 


ed, in the language of thoſe ages, an o/zgarchy, or tyran- 


ny of the few; under which hateful denomination they 


were ſoon after depoſed in great rage by the people. 


When Athens + was ſubdued by Lyſander, he ap- 
pointed thirty men for the adminiftration of that city, 
who immediately fell into the rankeſt tyranny : but this 


was not all; for conceiving their power not founded on 
a baſis large enough, they admitted three thouſand into a 
ſhare of the government ; and thus fortified, became the 


cruelleft tyranny upon record. They murdered in cold 


blood great numbers of the beſt men, without any pro- 
\ vocation, from the mere luſt of cruelty, like Nero or Ca- 


ligula. This was fuch a number of tyrants together, as 


- amounted to near a third part of the whole city; for 


Len tells us f, that the city contained about ten 


thouſand houſes ; and allowing one man to every houſe, 


who could have any ſhare in the government, (the reſt 


conſiſting of women, children, and ſervants) and making 
other obvious abatements, theſe tyrants, if they had been 


careful to adhere together, might have been a majority 


even of the people collective. 


In the time of the ſccond Punic war |}, the balance of 


power in Carthage was got on the ſide of the people, and 


this to a degree, that ſome authors reckon the govern- 
ment to have been then among them a dominatio plebis, 


or tyranny of the commons; which it ſeems they were at 


all times apt to fall into, and was at Jaſt among the 


| Cauſes, that ruined their ſtate: and the frequent murders | 


* Thacyd. lib. 8. | | 
+ Xenoph. de Rebus Craec. lib. 2. 
} Memorab. lib. 3. | 
> Polyb. Frag. lib. 6, 
of 
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of their generals, which Diodorus ® tells us was grown 
to an eſtabliſhed cuſtom among them, may be another 
inſtance, that tyranny is not confined to numbers. 
I ſhall mention but one example more among a great 
number, that might be produced ; it is related by the 
author laſt cited T. The orators of the people at Argos 
(whether you will ſtile them in modern phraſe, great 
ſpeakers of the houſe ; or only, in general, repreſentatives 
of the people collective) ſtirred up the commons againſt 
the nobles, of whom 1600 were murdered at once ; and 
at laſt the orators themſelves, becauſe they left off their 
accuſations, or, to ſpeak intelligibly, becauſe they avirh- 
dreav their impeachments ; having, it ſeems, raiſed a ſpi- 
rit they were not able to lay. And this laſt circumſtance, 
as caſes have lately ſtood, may perhaps be worth noting. 
From what hath been already advanced, ſeveral con- 
cluſions may be drawn: | 5 
I, That a mixed government partaking of the known 
forms received in the ſchools is by no means of Gothic 
invention, but hath place in nature and reaſon, ſeems 
very well to agree with the ſentiments of moſt legiila- 
tors, and to have been followed in moſt ſtates, whether 
they have appeared under the name of monarchies, ari- 
ſtocracies, or democracies; for not to mention the ſe- 
veral republics of this compoſition in Gaul and Germany, 
deſcribed by Caeſar and Tacitus, Polybius tells us, the 
beft government is that, which conſiſts of three forms, 
regno, optimatium, et populi imperio 4; which may be 
fairly tranſlated, the King, Lords, and Commons. Such 
was that of Sparta, in its primitive inſtitution by Ly- 
curgus; who obſerving the corruptions and depravations 
to which every of theſe was ſubject, compounded his 
ſcheme out of all; fo that it was made up of reges, ſe- 
ziores, et populus. Such alſo was the ſtate of Rome un- 
der its conſuls : and the author tells us, that the Romans 
tell upon this model purely by chance, (which I take to 
have been nature and common reaſon) but the Spartans 
by thought and deſign. And ſuch at Carthage was the 
ſumma reipublicae |, or power in the laſt reſort ; for they 


» Lib. 20. } Fragm. lib. 6, 
+ Lib. 15, » Idem, ibid, 
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had their kings called ſuffetes, and a Senate which had 


the power of nobles, and the people had a ſhare eſtabliſi- 


ed too. 

_ 2dly, It will follow, that thoſe reaſoners who em- 
ploy fo much of their zeal, their wit, and their leiſure 
tor the upholding the balance of power in Chriſtendom, 
at the ſame time that by their practices they are endea- 


vouring to deſtroy it at home, are not ſuch mighty pa- 


triots, or fo much in the true intereſt of their country, as 


they would affect to be thought; but ſeem to be em- 


ployed like a man, who pulls down with his right hand 
what he has been building with his left. 

34%, This makes appear the error of thoſe who think 
it an uncontrollable maxim, that power is always ſafer 
lodged in many hands than in one: for if theſe many 
hands be made up only from one of the three diviſions 
defore mentioned, it is plain from thoſe examples already 


produced, and eaſy to be paralleled in other ages and 
countries, that they are as capable of enſlaving the na- 


tion, and of acting all manner of tyranny and oppreſſion, 
as it is poſſible for a ſingle perſon to be, though we 


ſhould ſuppoſe their number not only to be of tour or 


five hundred, but above three thouſand. 
Again, It is manifeſt from what has been ſaid, that in 
order to preſerve the balance in a mixed ſtate, the limits 


of power depoſited with each party ought to be aſcertain- 
ed, and generally known. The defect of this is the cauſe, 


that introduces thoſe ſtrugglings in a ſtate about preroga- 
tive and liberty, about encroachments of the fexv upon the 
rights of the many, and of the many upon the privileges 


of the few, which ever did, and ever will conclude in 
a tyranny ; firſt either of the eb, or the many, but at 
laſt infallibly of a fingle perſon : for which ever of the 
. three diviſions in a ſtate is upon the ſcramble for more 
power than its own, (as one or other of them generally 


15) unleſs due care be taken by the other two, upon eve- 


ry new queſtion that ariſes, they will be ſure to decide 
in favour of themſelves, talk much of inherent right; 


they will nouriſh up a dormant power, and reſerve privi- 
leges in petto, to exert upon occaſions, to ſerve expedi- 
ents, and to urge upon neceflitics ; they will make large 
demands, and fcanty conceſſions, ever coming * _ 

| | | erable 
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derable gainers; thus at length the balance is broke, 
and tyranny let in; from which door of the three 
matters not. RN 
To pretend to a declarative right upon any occaſion 
whatſoever, is little leis than to make uſe of the whole 
power ; that is, to declare an opinion to be law, which 
has always been conteſted, or perhaps never ſtarted at all 
before ſuch an incident brought it on the ſtage. Not to 
_ conſent to the enaQting of ſuch a law, which has no view 
| beſides the general good, unleſs another law ſhall at the 
ſame time pals, with no other view but that of advanc- 
ing the power of one party alone; what is this but to 
claim a poſitive voice, as well as a negative? To pretend 
that great changes * and alienations of property have 
created new and great dependencies, and conſequently 
new additions of power, as ſome reaſoners have done, is 
a moſt dangerous tenet. If dominion muſt follow pro- 
perty, let it follow in the ſame place; for change in pro- 
perty through the bulk of a nation makes flow marches, 
and its due power always attends it. To conclude, that 
- whatever attempt is begun by an aſſembly, ought to be 
purſued to the end, without regard to the greateſt inci- 
dents that may happen to alter the caſe: to count it 
mean, and below the dignity of a houſe, to quit a proſecu- 
tion ; to reſolve upon a concluſion before it is poſſible to 
be appriſed of the premiſſes : to act thus, I fay, is to 
affect not only abſolute power, but infallibility too. Vet 
ſuch unaccountable proceedings as theſe have popular 
aſſemblies engaged in, for want of fixing the due limits 
of poxwer and privilege. | 
Great changes may indeed be made in a government, 
pet the form continue, and the balance be held: but large 
intervals of time muſt paſs between every ſuch innova- 
tion, enough to melt down and make it of a piece with 
the conſtitution. Such, we are told, were the proceedings 


» This ſeems to allude to a practice of the houſe of Commons 
called Tacking ; when they ſuſpected that a favourite bill would be 
rejected, they tacked it to a money-bill;. and as it was not poible 
to proceed without the ſupply, and as it became neceſlary to reject 
or receive both the bills thus tacked together, this expedieat per. 
5. anbvercd its purpole, Hawkeſ, | | 

of 
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of Solon, when he modelled anew the Athenian common- 
wealth ; and what convulſions in our own, as well as 
other ſtates, have been bred by a neglect of this rule, is 
freſh and notorious enough: it is too ſoon in all con- 
ſcience to repeat this error again. 
Having ſhewn, that there 1s a natural balance of pow- 
er in all free ſtates, and how it hath been divided, ſome- 
times by the people themſelves, as in Rome, at others 
by the inſtitutions of the legiſlators, as in the ſeveral ſtates 
of Greece and Sicily; the next thing is to examine, what 
methods have been taken to break or overthrow this ba- 
lance, which every one of the three parties hath continu- 
ally endeavoured, as opportunities have ſerved ; as might 
appear from the ſtories of moſt ages and countries: for 
abſolute power in a particular ſtate, is of the ſame nature 
with univerſal monarchy in ſeveral ſtates adjoining to each 
other. So endleſs and exorbitant are the deſires of men, 
whether conſidered in their perſons or their ſtates, that 
they will graſp at all, and can form no ſcheme of perfect 
happineſs with leſs. Ever fince men have been united in- 
to governments, the hopes and endeavours after univer- 
ſal monarchy have been bandied among them, from the 
reign of Ninus to this of the Moſt Chriſtian King ; in 
which purſuits commonwealths have had their ſhare, as 
well as monarchs: fo the Athenians, the Spartans, the 
_ *Thebans, and the Achaians, did ſeveral times aim at the 
univerſal monarchy of Greece : ſo the commonwealths of 
Carthage and Rome affected the univerſal monarchy of 
the then known world. In like manner hath abſolute 
power been purſued by the ſeveral parties of each parti- 
cu/ar ſtate; wherein ſingle perſons have met with moſt 
ſucceſs, though the endeavours of the eo and the ma- 
vy have been trequent enough: yet being neither ſo uni- 
form in their deſigns, nor 1o direct in their views, they 
neither could manage nor maintain the power they had 
got; but were ever deceived by the popularity and am- 

dition of ſome fingle perſon. So that it will be always a 
wrong ſtep in policy, tor the Nobles or Commons tocarry 
their endeavours aiter power fo far, as to overthrow 
the balance; and it would be enough to damp their 
warmth in ſuch purſuits, if they could once reflect, that 
in ſuch a courſe they will be ſure to run upon the very 
| rock, 
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rock, that they meant to avoid ; which, I ſuppoſe, they 
would have us think, is the tyranny of a ſingle perſon. 

Many examples might be produced of the endeavours 
of each of theſe three rivals after abſolute power; but 
I ſhall ſuit my diſcourſe to the time I am writing in, 
and relate only ſuch diſſenſions in Greece and Rome, be- 
tween the Nobles and Commons, with the conſequences 
of them, wherein the latter were the aggreſſors. 8 

I ſhall begin with Greece, where my obſervations ſhall 

be confined to Athens, though ſeveral inſtances might 
be brought from other ſtates thereof. 


CHAP. II 


Of the adiſſenſons in ArhkExs, between the few and 
| TN the many. . . 


THESE Us is the firſt, who is recorded with any 
appearance of truth to have brought the Grecians 
from a barbarous manner of life, among ſcattered villages, 
into cities; and to have eftabliſhed the popular flate in 
Athens, aſſigning to himſelf the guardianſhip of the laws 
and chief command in war. He was forced after ſome 
time to leave the Athenians to their own meaſures upon 
account of their feditious temper, which ever continued 
with them, till the final diſſolution of their government 
by the Romans. It ſeems, the country about Attica was 
the moſt barren of any in Greece; through which means 
it happened, that the natives were never expelled by the 
fury of invaders, (who thought it not worth a conqueſt) 
but continued alway Aborigines; and therefore retained _ 
through all revolutions a tincture of that turbulent ſpirit, 
wherewith their government began. This inſtitution of 
Theſeus appears to have been rather a fort of mixed mo- 
narchy, than a popular ſtate, and, for aught we know, 
might continue ſo during the ſeries of kings till the death 
of Codrus. From this laſt prince Solon was ſaid to be 
deſcended; who, finding the people engaged in two violent 
factions of the poor and the rich, and in great confuſion 
thereupon ; refuſing the monarchy, which was offered 
him, choſe rather to caſt the government after another 
e model, 


| pear upon the ſcene of action and ſtory. 
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model, wherein he made due proviſions for ſettling the 
balance of power, chuling a Senate of four hundred, 
and diſpoſing the magiſtracies and offices according to 


men's eſtates; leaving to the multitude their votes in e- 


lecting, and the power of judging certain proceſſes by ap- 
peal. 'This council of four hundred was choſen, one hun- 
dred out of each tribe, and ſeems to have been a body re- 
preſentative of the people, though the people collective te- 


' ferved a ſhare of power to themſelves. It is a point of hi- 


ſtory perplexed enough ; but thus much is certain, that 
the balance of power was provided for; elſe Piſiſtratus, 
called by authors the tyrant of Athens, could never have 


governed ſo peaceably, as he did, without changing any 
of Solon's laws#. Theſe ſeveral powers, together with 


that of the archon or chief magiſtrate, made up the form 
of government in Athens, at what time it began to ap- 


The firſt great man bred up under this inſtitution was 


_ Miltiades, who lived about ninety years after Solon, and 
1s reckoned to have been the firſt | eva captain, not only 


of Athens, but of all Greece. From the time of Milti- 
ades to that of Phocion, who is looked upon as the laſt 


famous General of Athens, are about 130 years: after 
which they were ſubdued and inſulted by Alexander's 


captains, and continued under ſeveral revolutions a ſmall 
truckling ſtate, of no name or reputation, till they fell 


With the reſt of Greece under the power of the Romans. 


During this period from Miltiades to Phocion, I ſha{il 
trace the conduct of the Athenians with relation to 
their diſſenſions between the people and ſome of their 


generals; who, at that time, by their power and cre- 
dit in the army, in a warlike commonwealth, and often 


ſupported by each other, were with the magiſtrates 
and other civil officers a fort of ceunterpoile to the 


power of the people, who, ſince the death of Solon, had 


already made great encroachments. What theſe diſſen- 


ſions were, how founded, and what the conſequences of 
them, I thall briefly and impartially relate. : 


_ I muſt here premiſe, that the Nobles in Athens were 
not at this time a corporate atlembly, that I can gather z 


Eerodet. lib. 1 
| | there fer 
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therefore the reſentments of the Commons were uſually 
turned againſt particular perſons, and by way of articles 
of impeachment. Whereas the commons in Rome, and 
| ſome other ſtates, as will appear in a proper place, 
though they followed this method upon occaſion, yet ge- 
nerally purſued the enlargement of their power by more 
ſet quarrels of one entire aſſembly againſt another. How- 
ever, the cuſtom of particular impeachments being not 
limited to former ages, any more than that of general 
ſtruggles and Atenkons between fixed aſſemblies of No- 

bles and Commons, and the ruin of Greece having been 
owing to the former, as that of Rome was to the latter, 
I ſhall treat on both expreſly ; that thoſe ſtates, who are 


concerned in either (if at leaſt there be any ſuch now in 


the world) may, by obſerving the means and iſſues of 
former diſſenſions, learn whether the cauſes are alike in 
theirs ; and if they find them to be fo, may conſider whe- 
ther they ought not juſtly to apprehend the ſame effects. 
| To ſpeak of every particular perſon impezched by the 
Commons of Athens, within the compaſs deſigned, would 
introduce the hiſtory of almoſt every great man they had 
among them: I thall therefore take notice only of fix, 
who, living in that period of time when Athens was at the 
| height of its glory, as indeed it could not be otherwiſe. 
while ſuch hands were at the helm, though iz1peached for 
_ bigh crimes and miſdemeanors, ſuch as britery, arbitra- 
ry proceedings, miſapplying or embezzling public funds, 
ill conduc? at ſea, and the like, were honoured and la- 
mented by. their country, as the preſervers of it, and 
have had the veneration of all ages ſince paid juſtly ta 
their memories. — 
' Miltiades was one of the Athenian generals againſt the 
Perſian power, and the famous victory at Marathon was 
chiefly owing to his valour and conduct. Being ſent ſome 
time after to reduce the iſland Paros, he miſtook a great 
fire at a diſtance for the fleet, and being no ways a match 
for them, ſet fail for Athens; at his arrival he was im- 
peached by the Commons for treachery, though not able 
to appear by reaſon of his wounds, fined 30000 crowns, 
and died in priſon. Though the conſequences of this 
procceding upon the affairs of Athens were no other 2 
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the untimely loſs of fo great and good a man, yet I could 


not forbear relating it | 
Their next great man was Ariftides*. Beſides the 


mighty ſervice he had done his country in the wars, 


he was a perſon of the ſtricteſt juſtice, and beſt acquainted 


wich the laws as well as ſorms of their government, fo 


that hewas in a manner Chancellor of Athens. 'This man, 
upon a flight and falſe accuſation of favouring arbitra- 


Y poaver, was baniſhed by oftraci/m ; which rendered 


into modern Engliſh would ſignify, that they voted ve 


| fauld be removed from their preſence and council for 


ever. But however, they had the wit to recal him, and 
to that action owed the preſervation of their ſtate by his 
future ſervices. For it muſt be ſtill confeſſed in behalf 
of the Athenian people, that they never conceived them- 


ſelves perfectly infallible, nor arrived to the heights of 


modern aſſemblies, to make olſtinacy confirm what ſudden 
heat and temerity began. They thought it not below the 


_ dignity of an aſſembly to endeavour at correcting an 


2 z at leaſt to repent, though it often fell out too 


Themiſtocles+ was at firſt a Commoner himſelf: it was 


he that raiſed the Athenians to get their greatneſs at ſea, 


which he thought to be the true and conſtant intereſt of 
that commonwealth ; and the famous naval victory over 
the Perſians at Salamis was owing to his conduct. It ſeems 


the people obſerved ſomewhat of haughtineſsin his temper 


and behaviour, and therefore baniſhed him for five years; 
but finding ſome light matter of accuſation againſt him, 


they ſent to ſeize his perſon, and he hardly eſcaped to 


the Perſian court; from whence, if the love of his coun- 
try had not ſurmounted its baſe ingratitude to him, he 
had many invitations to return at the head of the Perſian 
fleet, and take a terrible revenge : but he rather choſe a 
voluntary death. 9 | 


Lord Somers. He was the general patron of the /iterats, 
and the particular friend of Dr. Swift. Orrery. 5 
I Earl of Orford, He had been conſidered in a manner as 

Lord High Admiral, the whole affairs of the navy having been 


The 


commited to his charge. Orrery, | 
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The people of Athens impeached Pericles“ for mi- 
plying the public revenues to his own private uſe. He 
had been a perſon of great deſetvings from the republic, 
as an admirable ſpcaker, and very popular. His ac- 


counts avere confuſed, and he could not then give them ap, 


therefore merely to divert that difficulty, and the conſe- 
quences of it, he was ſorced to engage his country in the 
Peloponnefian war, the longeſt that ever was known in 


Greece, and which ended in the utter ruin of Athens. 


The ſame people, having reſolved to ſubdue Sicily, 


ſent a mighty fleet under the command of Nicias, Lyſi- 
machus, and Alcibiades ; the two former, perſons of age 


and experience; the laſt, a young man of noble birth, 
excellent education, and a plentiful jortune. A little be- 
fore the fleet ſet fail, it ſeems one night the ſtone images 
of Mercury, placed in ſeveral parts of the city, were all 
pared in the tace: this action the Athenians interpreted 
tor a deſign of deſtroying the popular flate ; and Alci- 
biades, having been formerly noted for the like frolicks 
and excurſions, was immediately accuſed of this. He, 
whether conſcious of his innocence, or aſſured of the ſe- 
crecy, offered to come to his trial before he went to his 


command; this the Athenians refuſed. But as ſoon as 


he was got to Sicily, they ſent for him back, deſigning 
to take the advantage, and proſecute him in the abſence 


of his friends, and of the army, where he was very 


Lord Halifax. He had a fine genius for poetry; and had 
employed his more youthful part of life in that ſcience. He was 
diſtinguiſned by the name of Mouſe Mountague, having ridicu- 
led, jointly with Mat. Prior, Mr. Dryden's famous poem of the 


Hind and Panther. The parody is drawn from Horace's fable 
ef the city-mouſe and country-mouſe. But afterwards, upon 


Mr. Mountague's promotion to the Chancellorſhip of the Exche- 
quer, Prior, with a good-humoured indignation at ſeeing his 
friend preferred, and himſelf neglected, concludes an epiſtle, 


ritten in the year 1698, to Fleetwood Shepherd, Eſq; with 
_ theſe three lines: N . 


My friend Charles Mountague's preferr'd, 
Nor would I have it long obſerv'd, | RE 
That one monſe eats while other's ſtarv'd, Orrery. 
s powerful 
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powerful. It ſeems, he underſtood the reſentments of a 
popular aſſembly too well to truſt them; and therefore, 
inſtead of returning, eſcaped to Sparta; where his de- 
fires of revenge prevailing over his love to his country, 
he became its greateſt enemy. Mean while the Athenians 
before Sicily, by the death of one commander, and the 
ſuperſtition, weakneſs, and perſect ill conduct of the o- 
ther, were utterly deſtroyed, the whole fleet taken, and 
a a miſerable ſlaughter made of the army, whereof hardly 
one ever returned. Some time after this Alcibiades was 
recalled upon his own conditions, by the neceſſities of the 


people, and made Chief Commander at fea and land; but 
his Lieutenant engaging againſt his poſitive orders, and 


being beaten by Lyſander, Alcibiades was again diſgrac- 


ed, and baniſhed. However, the Athenians having loft all 


ſtrength and heart ſince their misfortune at Sicily, and 


now deprived of the only perſon that was able to recover 


their loſſes, repent of their raſhneſs,and endeavour in vain 
for his reſtoration ; the Perfian Lieutenant, to whoſe pro- 


tection he fled, making him a facrifice to the reſentments 


of Lyſander the yore of the Lacedemonians, who now 


reduces all the dominions of the Athenians, takes the 


city, razes their walls, ruins their works, and changes 


the form of their government; which though again re- 


ſtores for ſome time by Thraſybulus (as their walls were 
rebuilt by Conon) yet here we muſt date the fall of the 
Athenian greatneſs ; the dominion and chief power in 
Greece from that period to the time of Alexander the 
Great, which was about fifty years, being divided be- 

tween the Spartans and Thebans. Though Philip, Alex- 
ander's father (the Moſt Chriſtian King of that age) had 

Indeed ſome time before begun to break in upon the re- 


publics of Greece by conqueſt or 6rbery : particularly 


dealing large money among ſome popular orators, by which 


he brought many of them, as the term of art was then, 


to Philippize. - 

In the time of Alexander and his captains, the Atheni- 
ans were offered an opportunity of recovering their liber- 
ty, and being reſtored to their former ſtate ; but the wiſe 
turn they thought to give the matter, was by an impeach- 
ment and facritice of the author, to hinder the ſucceſs. 
For, aſter the deſtruction of IThebes by Alexander, 


this 


g N 


i 
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this Prince deſigning the conqueſt of Athens was pre- 
vented by Phocion“ the Athenian General, then Ambaſ- 
ſador from that ſtate ; who, by his great wiſdom and 
{ill at negociations, diverted Alexander from his deſign, 
and reſtored the Athenians to his favour. The ver 
ſame ſucceſs he had with Antipater after Alexander's 
death, at which time the government was new regulated 


by Solon's laws: but Polyperchon, in hatred to Phoci- 
on, having by order of the youn 


King, whoſe gover- 
nor he was, reſtored thoſe whom Pnocion had baniſhed, 


the plot ſucceeded. Phocion was accuſed by popular 
orators, and put to death. 


Thus was the moſt powerful commonwealth of all 
Greece, after great degeneracies from the inſtitution of 
Solon, utterly deſtroyed by that raſh, jealous, and in- 


conſtant humour of the people, which was never ſatisfied 
to ſee a general either widorious or unfortunate ; ſuch ill 


judges, as well as rewarders, have popular aſſemblies 


been, of thoſe who beſt deſerved from them. 


Now, the circumſtance, which makes theſe examples 
of more importance, 1s, that this very power of the peo- 


ple in Athens, claimed fo confidently for an inherent right, 


and inſiſted on as the andoubted privilege of an Athenian 


Born, was the rankeſt incroachment imaginable, and the 


yore degeneracy from the form that Solon left them. 
In ſhort, their government was grown into a dominatio 
plebis, or tyranny of the people, who, by degrees, had 
broke and overthrown the balance, which that legiſlator 


had very well fixed and provided for. This appears not 


only from what has been already faid of that lawgiver, 
but more manifeſtly from a paſſage in Diodorus ; who 
tells ust, That Antipater one of Alexander's captains, 
abrogated the popular government (ia Athens,) and re- 
flored the poxwer of ſuſfrages and magiſlracy to ſuch only, 


as were worth two thouſand dr achmas ; by which means, 


ſays he, that republic came to be [again] adminiſtred 
r the lars of Solon. By this quotation it is manifeſt, 


that great author looked upon Solon's inſtitution, and a 
popular government, to be two different things. And as 


The Earl of Portland, Orrery. 
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for this reſtoration by Antipater, it had neither conſe- 
quence nor continuance worth obſerving. | 
| TI might eaſily produce many more examples, but theſe 
are ſufhcient : and it may be worth the reader's time to 
reflect a little on the merits of the cauſe, as well as of the 
men, who had been thus dealt with by their country. I 
ſhall direct him no further than by repeating, that Ariſ- 
tides was the moſt renowned by the people themſelves 
for his exact juſtice and knowledge in the law ; that The- 
miſtocles was a moſt fortunate admiral, and had got a 
mighty victory over the great King of Perfia's fleet; that 
' Pericles was an able miniſter of ſtate, an excellent orator, 
and a man of letters : and laſtly that Phocion, beſides 
the ſucceſs of his arms, was allo renowned for his nego- 
tiations abroad, having in an embaſſy brought the great- 
eft monarch of the quorld at that time to the terms of an 
onourable peace, by which his country was preſerved. 

I ſhall conclude my remarks upon Athens with the 
character given us of that people by Polybius. About 
this time, ſays he, the Athenians were governed by tava 
men; quite ſunk in their affairs; had little or no com- 
 merce with the reſt of Greece, and were become great re- 
werencers of crowned heads. | . 3 
For, from the time of Alexander's captains till Greece 

was ſubdued by the Romans, to the latter part of which 
this deſcription of Polybius falls in, Athens never pro- 
duced one famous man either for councils or arms, or 
hardly for learning. And indced it was a dark infipid 
riod through all Greece: for except the Achaian 
| under Aratus and Philopzmen ; and the endea- 
vours of Agis and Cleomenes to reſtore the ſtate of Spar- 
ta, ſo frequently haraſſed by tyrannies occaſioned by the 
popular practices of the Ephori, there was very little 
worth recording. All which conſequences may perhaps 


be juftly imputed to this degeneracy of Athens. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


Of the diſſenfions between the Patricians and Plebeians 
in Rome, wwith the conſequences they had upon that 


ſlate. | 


" FAVING in the foregoing chapter confined wyſelf 
to the proceedings of the Commons only by the 

method of impeachments againſt particular perſons, with 
the fatal effects they had upon the ſtate of Athens, Iſhall 
now treat of the diſſenſions at Rome between the people 
and the collective body of the Patricians or Nobles. It 
is a large ſubject, but I ſhall draw it into as narrow a 
compais as I can. | 5 

As Greece, from the moſt ancient accounts we have 
of it, was divided into ſeveral kingdoms, fo was moſt 
part of Italy“ into ſeveral petty commonwealths. And 
as thoſe kings in Greece are ſaid to have been depoſed 
by their people upon the ſcore of their arbitrary proceed- 
ings, ſo on the contrary the commonwealths of Italy 
were all ſwallowed up, and concluded in the tyranny of 
the Roman emperors. IIowever, the differences between 
thoſe Grecian monarchies, and Italian republics, were 
not very great: for, by the accounts Homer gives us of 
thoſe Grecian princes who came to the ſiege of Troy, 
as well as by ſeveral paſſages in the Odyſſes, it is mani- 
felt, that the power of thele princes in their ſeveral ſtates 
was much of a ſize with that of the kings in Sparta, the 
archon at Athens, the fuffetes at Carthage, and the con- 
ſuls in Rome: fo that a limited and divided power feems 
to have been the moſt antient and inherent principles of 

both thoſe people in matters of government. And ſuch 
did that of Rome continue from the time of Romulus, 
though with ſome interruptions, to Julius Cæſar, when 
It ended in the tvranny of a fingle perſon. During which 
Period (not many years longer than from the Norman 
conqueit to our age) the Commons were growing, by 


* 


egrees, into power and property, gaining ground upon 
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the Patricians, as it were, inch by inch, till at laſt they 
quite overturned the balance, leaving all doors open to 
the practices of popular and ambitious men, who de- 
ſtroyed the wiſeſt republic, and enſlaved the nobleſt peo- 
ple that ever entered upon the ſtage of the world. By 
what ſteps and degrees this was brought to paſs, ſhall be 
the ſubje of my preſent enquiry. 

While Rome was governed by kings, the monarchy 


was altogether elective. Romulus himſelf, when he had 


built the city, was declared King by the univerſal conſent 


of the people, and by augury, which was there under- 


ſtood for divine appointment. Among other diviſions he 


made of the people, one was into Patricians and Plebei- 


ans: the former were like the barons of England fome 
time after the conqueſt ; and the latter are alſo deſcribed 


to be almoſt exactly what our Commons were then. For 


they were dependants upon the Patricians, whom they 


_ Choſe for their patrons and protectors, to anſwer for their 


appearance, and defend them in any proceſs : they alſo 
_ ſupplied their patrons with money in exchange for their 
protection. This cuſtom of patronage, it ſeems, was ve- 
ry antient, and long practiſed among the Greeks. ' 
Out of theſe Patricians Romulus choſe an hundred to 
be a ſenate, or grand council, for advice and aſſiſtance to 
him in the adminiftration. The ſenate therefore origi- 
_ nally conſiſted all of nobles, and were of themſelves a 
ftanding council, the people being only convoked upon 


ſuch occaſions, as by this inſtitution of Romulus fell into 
their cognizance : thoſe were to conſtitute magiſtrates, 


to give their voices for making laws, and to adviſe upon 
entering on a war. But the two former of theſe popu- 
lar privileges were to be confirmed by authority of the 
ſenate; and the laft was only permitted at the King's 


pleaſure. This was the utmoſt extent of power pretend- 


ed to by the Commons in the time of Romulus; all the 
reſt being divided between the King and the ſenate ; the 
whole agreeing very nearly with the conſtitution of Eng- 
land for ſome centuries after the conqueſt. 

After a year's inter-regnum from the death of Romu- 


lus, the ſenate, of their own authority, choſe a ſucceſſor, 


and a ſtranger, merely upon the fame of his virtue, with- 
out aiking the conſent of the Commons; which cuſtom 


they 
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they likewiſe obſerved in the two following kings. 
But in the election of Tarquinius Priſcus, the fifth King, 
we firſt here mentioned, that it was done populi impetra- 
ta venia ; which indeed was but very reaſonable for a 
free people to expect; though I cannot remember, in 
my little reading, by what incidents they were brought 
to advance ſo great a ſtep. However it were, this Prince 
in gratitude -to the people, by whoſe conſent he was 
choſen, elected a hundred ſenators out of the commons, 
whoſe number, with former additions, was now amoun- 
ted to three hundred. 5 

The people having once diſcovered their on ſtrength, 
did ſoon take occaſion to exert it, and that by very 
great degrees. For at this King's death, who was mur- 
dered by the ſons of a former, being at a loſs for a ſuc- 
ceſſor, Servius Tullius, a ſtranger, and of mean extrac- 
tion, was choſen protector of the kingdom by the peo- 
ple, without the conſent of the ſenate; at which the 
nobles being diſpleaſed, he wholly applied himſelf to 

gratify the Commons, and was by them declared and 
confirmed no longer Protector, but King. 

This Prince firſt introduced the cuſtom of giving free- 
dom to ſervants, ſo as to become citizens of equal pri- 
vileges with the reſt, which very much contributed to 
increaſe the power of the people. 
Thus in a very few years the commons proceeded fo 
far, as to wreſt even the power of chuſing a king entirely 
out of the hands of the nobles ; which was fo great a 
leap, and cauſed ſuch. a convulſion and ftruggle in the 
ſtate, that the conſtitution could not bear it ; but civil 
diſſenſions aroſe, which immediately were followed by 
the tyranny of a ſingle perſon, as this was by the utter 
ſubverſion of the regal government, and by a ſettle- 
ment upon a new foundation. For the nobles, ſpighted 
at this indignity done them by the commons, firmly uni- 
ted in a body, depoſed this Prince by plain force, and 
_ choſe Tarquin the Proud, who running into all the forms 
and methods of tyranny, after a cruel reign, was expel- 
led by an univerſal concurrence of nobles and people, 
whom the miſeries of his reign had reconciled. 
When the conſular government began, the balance of 
Power between the nobles and plebeians was fixed anew: 
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the two firſt Conſuls were nominated by the nobles, and 
confirmed by the commons; and a law was enacted, 
that no perſon ſhould bear any magiſtracy in Rome, in- 
Jufſu populi, that is, without conſent of the Commons. 

In ſuch turbulent times as theſe, many of the poorer 

citizens had contracted numerous debts either to the 

Ticher fort among themſelves, or to ſenators and other 
nobles: and the caſe of debtors in Rome for the firſt 
four“ centuries was, after the ſet time for payment, no 
choice but either to pay or be the creditor's ſlave. In 
this junQture the commons leave the city in mutiny and 
diſcontent, and will not return but upon condition to be 
acquitted of all their debts; and moreover, that cer- 
tain magiſtrates be choſen yearly, whoſe buſineſs it ſhall 
be to defend the commons from injuries. Theſe are 
called Tribunes of the people, their perſons are held ſa- 
cred and inviolable, and the people bind themſelves by 
_ oath never to abrogate the office. By theſe Tribunes, in 
proceſs of time, the people were: groſly impoſed on, to 
ſerve the turns and occaſions of revengeful or ambitious 
men, and to commit ſuch exorbitancies as could not 
end, but in the diſſolution of the government. 

Theſe Tribunes, a year or two after their inſtitution, 
kindled great diſſenſions between the nobles and the 
commons on the account of Coriolanus, a nobleman, 
whom the latter had impeached, and the conſequences of 
whoſe impeachment (if I had not contined myſelf to Gre- 
cian examples for that part of my fubje&) had like to 
have been fo fatal to their ſtate. And from this time 
the Tribunes began a cuſtom of accuſing to the people 
whatever nobles they pleaſed, ſeveral of whom were 
baniſhed or put to death in every age. 

At this time the Romans were very much engaged i in 
wars with their neighbouring ſtates ; but upon the leaſt 
intervals of peace the quarrels between the nobles and 
thePlebeians would revive; and one of the moſt frequent 
| ſubjects of their differences was the conquered lands, 
which the commons would fain have divided among the 
public; but the ſenate could not be brought to give their 
conſent. For ſeveral of the wiſeſt among the nobles began 
to apprehend the growing power of the people; and 

Ab urbe condita. From the building of the city. IRE 
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therefore knowing what an acceſſion thereof would ac- 
crue to them by ſuch an addition of property, uſed all 
means to prevent it: for this the Appian family was moſt 
noted, and thereupon moſt hated by the commons. One 
of them having made a ſpeech againſt this diviſion of 
lands, was impeached by the people of high treaſon, and 
a day appointed for his trial; but diſdaining to make his 
defence, he choſe rather the uſual] Roman remedy of kil- 
ling himſelf: after whoſe death the commons prevailed, 
and the lands were divided among them. 
This point was no ſooner gained, but new diſſenſions 
began: for the plebeians would fain have a law enacted, 
os all mens rights and privileges upon the ſame le- 
vel; and to enlarge the power of every magiſtrate within 
his own juriſdiction, as much as that of the conſuls. 
The tribunes alſo obtained to have their number doubled, 
which before was five: and the author tells us“, that 
their inſolence and power encreaſed with their number, 
and the ſeditions were allo doubled with it. : 
Buy the beginning of the fourth century from the build- 
ing of Rome, the tribunes proceeded ſo far in the name 
ol the commons, as to accuſe and fine the conſuls them 
ſelves, who repreſented the kingly power. And the ſe- 
nate obſerving, how in all contentions they were forced 
to yield to the tribunes and people, thought it their 
wiſeſt courſe to give way alſo to time; therefore a de- 
cree was made to ſend ambaſſadors to Athens, and to 
the other Grzcian commonwealths planted in that part 
of Italy called Grzcia Major, to make a collection of the 
beſt laws; out of which, and ſome of their own, a new 
complete body of law was formed, afterwards known 
by the name of the Jaws of the twelve tables. 1 
To digeſt theſe laws into order ten men were choſen, 


and the adminiſtration of all affairs left in their hands; 


_ whatuſe they made of it has been already ſhewn. It was 
certainly a great revolution, produced entirely by the 
many unjuſt encroachments of the people; and might 
have wholly changed the fate of Rome, if the folly and 
vice of thoſe, who were chiefly concerned, could have 
| ſuffered it to take root. 5 
A few years after, the commons made farther advances 
B 2 | on 
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on the power of the nobles ; demanding among the reſt 
that the conſulſhip, which hitherto had only been diſ- 
poſed to the former, ſhould now lie in common to the 
pretenſions of any Roman whatſoever: 'This, though it 
failed at preſent, yet afterwards obtained, and was a 
mighty ſtep to the ruin of the commonwealth. 
| hat I have hitherto ſaid of Rome, has been chiefly 
collected out of that exact and diligent writer Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſeus, whoſe hiſtory, through the injury of time, 
reaches no farther than to the beginning of the fourth 
century after the building of Rome. The reſt I ſhall ſup- 
ply from other authors; though I do not think it neceſ- 
ſary to deduce this matter any further fo very particu- 
larly, as I have hitherto done. 5 
IJ u0o point at what time the balance of power was moſt 
equally held between the Lords and Commons in Rome, 
would perhaps admit a controverſy. Polybius tells us“, 
that in the ſecond Punic war the Carthaginians were de- 
clining, becauſe the balance was got too much on their 
fide of the people; whereas the Romans were in the 
greateft vigour by the power remaining in the ſenate : 
yet this was between two and three hundred years after 
the period Dionyſius ends with; in which time the com- 
mons had, made ſeveral further acquiſitions. This how- 
ever muſt be granted, that (till about the middle of the 
fourth century when the ſenate appeared reſolute at any 
time upon exerting their authority, and adhering cloſely 
together, they did often carry their point. Beſides, it 
is obſerved by the beſt authors f, that in ail the quarrels 
and tumults at Rome, from the expulſion of the kings, 
though the people frequently proceeded to rude contu- 
melious language, and ſometimes ſo far as to pull and 
hale one another about the Forum, yet no blood was e- 
ver drawn in any popular commotions, till the time of 
the Gracchi : however, I am of opinion, that the ba- 
lance had begun many years beſore to lean to the popu- 
lar fide. But this default was corrected, partly by the 
principle juſt mentioned, of never drawing blood in a tu- 
mult; partly by the warlike genius of the people, which 
in thoſe ages was almoſt perpetually employed ; and 
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partly by their great Commanders, who by the credit 
they had in their armies fell into the ſcales as a further 
counterpoiſe to the growing power of the people. Be- 

ſides, Polybius, who lived in the time of Scipio Africa- 
nus the younger, had the ſame apptehenſions of the con- 
tinual encroachments made by the commons; and being 
a a perſon of as great abilities, and as much ſagacity, as 
any of his age, from obſerving the corruptions, which, 
he ſays, had already entered into the Roman conſtitution, 
did very nearly foretel what would be the iſſue of them. 
His words are very remarkable, and with little addition 
may be rendered to this purpoſe. That thoſe abuſes and 
corruptions, which in time deſiroy a government, are ſoaun 
along with the very (reds of it, and both grow up toge- 
ther; and that as ruſt eats away iron, and worms de- 
_ our wood, and both are a fort of plagues born and bred © 
along with the ſubſtance they deſtroy ; ſo with every form 
and ſcheme of government that man can invent, /ome vice 
or corruption creeps in with the very inſtitution, which 


grows up along with, and at laſt defiroys t*, The 


tame author, in another place, ventures fo far as to 2 


gueſs at the particular fate, which would attend the Ro- 
man government. He ſays, its ruin would rife from 


the popular tumults, which would introduce a dominatio 


plebis, or tyranny of the people; wherein it is certain he 
had reaſon, and therefore might have adventured to pur- 
ſue his conjectures ſo far, as to the conſequences of a 
popular tyranny, which, as perpetual experience teach- 
es, never fails to be followed by the arbitrary govern- 
ment of a ſingle perſon. | h 
About the middle of the fourth century from the 


building of Rome, it was declared lawful for ob/es and 


plebeians to inter- marry; which cuſtom, among many 
other ſtates, has proved the molt effectual means to ruin 
the former, and raile the latter. | 
And now the greateſt employments in the ſtate were, 
one after another, by laws forcibly enacted by the com- 
mons, made free to the people, the Conſulſhip itſelf, the 
office of Cenſor, that of the Quæſtors or Commiilioners 
ot the Treaſury, the office of Prztor or Chief Juſtice, 
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the Prieſthood, and even that of Dictator: the ſenate, 
after long oppoſition, yielding merely for preſent quiet 
to the continual urging clamours of the commons, and of 
the tribunes their advocates. A law was likewiſe enact- 
ed, that the plebiſcita, or a vate of the houſe of Commons, 
ſhould be of univerſal obligation; nay, in time the me- 
thod of enacting laws was wholly inverred ; for where- 


as the ſenate uſed of old to confirm the plebiſcita, the 


people did at laſt, as they pleaſed, confirm or difannul 
the /enatuſconſulta®. _ | 
Appius Claudius brought in a cuſtom of admitting to 
the ſenate the ſons of freed men, or of ſuch who had 
once been ſlaves ; by which. and ſucceeding alterations 
of the like nature, that great council degenerated into a 
moſt corrupt and factious body of men, divided againſt 
itſelf; and its authority became deſpiſed. 5 
The century and half following, to the end of the 
third Punic war, by the deſtruction of Carthage, was a 
very buſy period at Rome; the intervals between every 
war being ſo ſhort, that the tribunes and people had hardly 
leiſure or breath to engage in domeſtic diſſenſions: how- 
"ever, the little time they could ſpare, was generally em- 
ployed the fame way. So Terentius Leo, a tribune, is 
recorded to have baſely proſtituted the privileges of a 
Raman citizen, in perfect ſpight to the 2ob/es. So the 
greatAfrican Scipio, and his brother, after all their migh- 
ty ſervices, were impeached by an ungrateful commons. 
However, the warlike genius of the people, and con- 
tinual employment they had for it, ſerved to divert this 
humour from running into a head, till the age of the 
—C 7 1 CE 
Theſe perſons, entering the ſcene in the time of a full 
peace, fell violently upon advancing the power of the 
people by reducing into practice all thoſe encroachments, 
which they had been ſo many years gaining. There were 
at that time certain conguered lands to be divided, beſide 
2 great pri vate eſtate left by a king : theſe the tribunes, 
y procurement of the elder Gracchus, declared by 
their legiſlative authority, were not to be diſpoſed of 
by the zob/es, but by the commons only. The young- 
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er brother purſued the ſame deſign; and beſides, obtain- 
ed a law, that all Italians ſhould vote at elections, as 
well as the citizens of Rome: in ſhort, the whole endea- 
vours of them both perpetually turned upon retrenching 
the nobles authority in all things, but eſpecially in the 
matter of judicature. And though they both loſt their 
lives in thoſe purſuits, yet they traced out ſuch ways as 
were afterwards followed by Marius, Sylla, Pompey, 
and Cæſar, to the ruin of the Roman freedom and great- 
neſs. | 1 5 To 
For in the time of Marius, Saturninus a tribune pro- 
cured a law, that the ſenate ſhould be bound by oath to 
agree to whatever the people would enact : and Marius 
himſelf, while he was in that office of tribune, is record- 
ed to have, with great induſtry, uſed all endeavours for 
depreſſing the nals, and raiſing the people, particular- 
ly for cramping the former in their pcaver of judicature, 
which was their moſt antient inherent right. | 
Sylla by the ſame meaſures became abſolute tyrant of 


Rome: he added three hundred commons to the ſenate, * 


which perplexed the power of the whole order, and ren- 
dered it inefteQual ; then flinging off the maſk, he abo- 
liſhed the office of tribune, as being only a ſcaffold to 
tyranny, whereof he had no further uſe. . 
As to Pompey and Cæſar, Plutarch tells us, that their 
union for pulling down the zeb/es (by their credit with 
the people) was the cauſe of the civil war, which ended 
in the tvranny of the latter ; both of them in their con- 
ſulſhips having uſed ail endeavours and occaſions for fink- 
ing the authority of the patricians, and giving way to 

all encroachments of the people, wherein they expected 
beſt to find their own account. ES „ 
Prom this deduction of popular encroachments in 
Rome the reader will eaſily judge, how much the balance 
was fallen upon that ſide. Indeed by this time the very 
foundation was removed, and it was a moral impollibili- 
ty, that the republic could ſubſiſt any longer: for the 
commons having uſurped the offices of ſtate, and trampled 
on the ſenate, there was no government left but a demi- 
natio plebis. Let us therefore examine how they proceed- 

ed in this conjuncture. 

I think it is an univerſal truth, that the people are 

34 much 
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much more dextrous at pulling down and ſetting up, 
than at preſerving what is fixed ; and they are not fon- 
der of ſeizing more than their own, than they are of 
delivering it up again to the wworft bidder, with their 


own into the bargain. For although in their corrupt 
notions of divine worſhip, they are apt to multiply their 


gods ; yet their earthly devotion is ſeldom paid to above 


one idol at a time, of their own creation, whoſe ar 


they pull with leſs murmuring and much more ſkill than 
when they ſhare the lading, or even hold the helm. 


The ſeveral provinces of the Roman empire were now | 


governed by the great men of their ſtate ; thoſe upon 


the frontiers with powerful armies either for conqueſt 


or defence. Theſe governors, upon any deſigns of re- 
venge or ambition, were ſure to meet with a divided pow- 
er at home, and therefore bent all their thoughts and ap- 
plications to cloſe in with the people, who were now by 
many degrees the ſtronger party. Two of the greateſt 
ſpirits, that Rome ever produced, happened to live at 
the ſame time, and to be engaged in the ſame purſuit ; 
and this at a conjuncture the moſt dangerous for ſuch a 


cConteſt: theſe were Pompey and Cæſar, two ſtars of 


ſuch a magnitude, that their conj 
be fatal, as their oppoſetion; | 
The #ribaunes and people, having now ſubdued all 


- competitors, began the laſt uw N . 
ing themſelves a maſter ; 


Jace, which is that of chu 
while the nobles foreſaw,and uſed all endeavours left them 


to prevent it. The people at firſt made Pompey their Ad- 

miral with full power over all the Mediterranean, ſoon af- 
ter Captain-General of all the Roman forces, and Gover- 
nor of Aſia. Pompey on the other fide, reſtored the office 


of tribune, which Sylla had put down; and in his Con- 


ſulſhip procured a law for examining into the miſcar- 
riages of men in office or command for t<venty years paſt. 
Many other examples of Pompey's popularity are left us 
on record, who was a perfect favourite of the people, 
and deſigned to be more; but his pretenſions grow (tale 
for want of a timely opportunity of introducing them up- 
on the ſtage. For Cæſar, with his legions in Gaul, was 


a perpetual check upon his deſigns; and in the arts of 
pleaſing the people did ſoon after get many lengthsbeyond 


him. 


unction was as likely to 
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him. For he tells us himſelf, that the ſenate by a bold 
effort having made ſome ſevere decrees againſt his pro- 
ceedings, and againſt the tribunes, theſe all left the city, 
and went over to his party, and conſequently along with 
them the affections and intereſts of the people; which is 
further manifeſt from the accounts he gives us of the ci- 
tizens in ſeveral towns mutinying againſt their command- 
ers, and delivering both to his devotion. Beſides, Czfar's 
public and avowed pretenſions for beginning the civil 
war, were to reſtore the tribunes and the people oppreſ- 
ſed (as be pretended) by the zobles. | 
This forced Pompey, againſt his inclinations, upon the 
_ neceſſity of changing ſides, for fear ot being forſaken by 
both; and of cloſing in with the ſenate and chief magi- 
ſtrates, by whom he was choſen General againſt Cæſar. 
Thus at length the ſenate (at leaſt the primitive part 
of them, the xeb/es) under Pompey, and the commons 
under Cæſar, came to a final deciſion of the long quar- 
Tels between them. For, I think, the ambition of private 
men did by no means begin or occaſion this war; though 
civil diſſenſions never fail of introducing and ſpiriting the 
ambition of private men; who thus become indeed the 
| pou inſtruments for deciding of ſuch quarrels, and at 
laſt are ſure to ſeize on the prize. But no man that ſees a 
flock of vultures hovering over two armies ready to en- 
gage, can juſtly charge the blood drawn in the battle to 
them, though the carcaſſes fall to their ſhare. For while 
the balance of power 1s equally held, the ambition of pri- 
vate men, whether orators or great commanders,' gives 
neither danger nor fear, nor can poſlibly enſlave their 
country ; but that once broken, the divided parties are 
forced to unite each to its head, under whoſe conduct or 
fortune one fide is at firſt victorious, and at laſt both are 
flaves. And to put it paſt diſpute, that this entire ſub- 
_ verſion of the Roman liberty and conſtitution was alto- 
gether owing to thoſe meaſures, which had broke the ba- 
lance between the patricians and plebeiaus, whereof the 
ambition of particular men was but an effect and conſe- 
- quence, we need only conſider, that when the uncorrupt- 
ed part of the ſenate had, by the death of Cæſar, made 
one great effort to reſtore their former ſtate and liberty, 
the ſucceſs did not anſwer their hopes, but that whole 
B 5 | aſſembly 
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aſſembly was ſo ſunk in its authority, that thoſe patriots 
' were forced to fly, and give way to the madnels of the 


people, who by their own diſpoſitions, ſtirred up with 


the harangues of their orators, were now wholly bent 
upon ſingle and deſpotic ſlavery. Elſe, how could ſuch 
a profligate as Antony, or a boy of eighteen, like Octa- 
vius, ever dare to dream of giving the law to ſuch an 
empire and people? wherein the latter ſucceeded, and 
entailed the vileſt tyranny, that heaven 1n its anger ever 
 mnfiiQted on a corrupt and poiſoned people. And this, 
with ſo little appearance at Cæſar's death, that when 
Cicero wrote to Brutus, how he had prevailed by his 


credit with OQavius to promiſe him [Brutus] pardon and 


| ſecurity for his perſon, that great Roman received the 
notice with the utmoſt indignity, and returned Cicero an 
anſwer yet upon record, tull of the higheſt reſentment 
and contempt for ſuch an offer, and from ſuch a hand. 


Here ended all ſhew or ſhadow of liberty in Rome. 


Here was the repoſitory of all the wiſe contentions and 


ſtruggles for power between the nobles and commons, 
lapped up ſafely in the boſom of a Nero and a Caligula, 


2 Il iberius and a Domitian. 5 


Let us now fee from this deduQtion of particular im- 


peachments, and general diſſenſions in Greece and Rome, 
what concluſions may naturally be formed for inſtruction 


of any other ſtate, that may haply upon many points 


labour under the like circumſtances. 


HA. IV. 


A P ON the ſubject of impeachments we may obſerve, | 


that the cuſtom of accuſing the nob/es to the people, 
either by themſelves, or their orators, (now ſtyled an 
impeachment in the name of the commons ) hath been very 
antient both in Greece and Rome, as well as Carthage ; 
and therefore may ſeem to be the inherent right of a free 
people, nay, perhaps it is really ſo: but then it is to be 


conſidered, firſt, that this cuſtom was peculiar to repub- 


lics, or ſuch ſtates where the adminiſtration lay princi- 
pally in the hands of the commons, and ever raged more 
or Jeſs, according to their encroachments upon abſolute 

power ; 
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power; having been always looked upon, by the wiſeſt 
men and beſt authors of thoſe times, as an effect of licen- 
tiouſneſs, and not of liberty; a diſlinction, which no 
multitude, either repre/ented or colleFive, hath been at 
any time very nice in obſerving. However, perhaps this 


cultom in popular ſtates of impeaching particular men 


may ſeem to be nothing elſe, but the people's chuſing 
upon occaſion to exerciſe their own juriſdiction in per- 
ſon ; as if a king of England ſhould fit as chief juſtice in 
his court of King's Bench; which, they ſay, in former 
times he ſometimes did. But in Sparta, which was call- 
ed a kingly government, though the people were per- 
fectly free, yet becauſe the adminiſtration was in the two 


kings and the ephori with the aſſiſtance of the ſenate, we 

read of no impeachments by the people, nor was the 
| procels againſt great men, either upon account of ambi- 
tion or ill conduct, though it reached ſometimes to kings 


O 


themſelves, ever formed that way, as I can recollect, bu: 


only paſſed through thoſe hands, where the adminiſtra- 
tion lay. So likewiſe during the regal government in 
Rome, though it was inſtituted a mixed monarchy, and 

the peopie made great advances in power, yet I do not 
remember to have read of one impeachment from the 


commons againft a patrician, until the conſular ſtate be- 


gan, and the people had made great encroachments up- 
on the adminiſtration. | | 


Another thing to be conſidered is, that allowing this 


right of impeachment to be as inherent as they pleaſe, 


yet, if the commons have been perpetually miſtaken in 
the merits of the cauſes and the perſons, as well as in the 
conſequences of ſuch impeachments upon the peace of 


the ſtate, we cannot conclude leſs, than that the commons 


in Greece and Rome (whatever they may be in other 
ſlates) were by no means qualified either as proſecutors 
or judges in ſuch matters; and therefore, that it would 
have been prudent, to have reſerved theſe privileges dor- 
mant, never to be produced but upon very great and urg- 


ing occaſions, where the ſtate is in apparent danger, the 
univerſal body of the people in clamours againſt the ad- 


miniſtration, and no other remedy in view. But for a fe 
Popular orators or tribunes, upon the ſcore of perſonal 
t:ques : or to empioy the pride they conceive in fecing them- 

| ſel ves 
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Jelwes at the head of a party; or as a method for advance 
ment: or moved by certain powerful arguments that could. 
make Demoſthenes philippize : tor ſuch men, I ſay, when 


the ſtate would of itfelf gladly be quiet, and hath, be- 
ſides, affairs of the laſt importance upon the anvil, to in- 
peach Miltiades * after a great — For not pur- 
ſuing the Per/ian fleet: to impeach Ariſtides, the perſon moſt 


werſed among them in the knowlege and practice of their 
laaus, for a blind ſuſpicion of his acting in an arbitrary 


way ( that is, as they expound it, not in concert with the 
people: to impeach Pericles, after all his ſervices, for a 


few inconfiderable accounts, or to impeach Phocion, wwho 


had been guilty of no other crime but negociating a treaty for 
the peace and ſecurity of his country: what could the con- 
tinuance of ſuch proceedings end in, but the utter diſ- 
couragement of all virtuous actions and perſons, and con- 


ſequently in the ruin of a ſtate ? therefore the hiſtorians 
of thoſe ages ſeldom tail to ſet this mattor in all its lights, 


leaving us the higheſt and moſt honourable ideas of thoſe 


_ perſons, who ſuffered by the perſecution of the people, 
together with the fatal conſequences they had, and how 
the perſecutors ſeldom failed to repent, when it was too 


late. = | 

Theſe impeachments perpetually falling upon many 
of the beſt men both in Greece and Rome, are a cloud 
of witneſſes, and examples enough to diſcourage men of 


virtue and abilities from engaging in the ſervice of the 


public ; and help on the other fide to introduce the am- 
bitious, the covetous, the ſuperficial, and the ill-deſign- 
ing ; who are as apt to be bold, and forward, and med- 


dling, as the former are to be cautious, and modeſt, and 


reſerved. This was fo well known in Greece, that an 
eagerneſs after em ployments in the ſtate was looked upon: 
by wite men, as the worſt title a man could ſet up; and 


made Plato ſay, That if all men were as good as they 


ought, the quaricd in a commonwealth would be not as 
it 75 new, who ſhould be miniſters of flate, but wwho 


Though in other paſſages Lord Orford's character is ſuppoſed 


to be drawn under the name of Themiſtocles, yet he ſeems to be 


repreſented by Miltiades here; for Themiltocles was not im- 
peached at all. See p. 20, Hawke, 5 
| ftould 
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ould not be ſo. And Socrates ® is introduced by Xe- 
nophon ſeverely chiding a friend of his for not entering 
into the public ſervice, when he was every way qualified 
for it: ſuch a backwardneſs there was at that time among 
good men to engage with an uſurping people, and a ſett 
of pragmatical ambitious orators. And Diodorus tells 
us , that when the pertali/m was erected at Syracuſe, in 
imitation of the oflraci/m I at Athens, it was ſo notori- 
oully levelled againft all who had either birth or merit 
to recommend them, that whoever poſſeſſed either, with- 
drew for fear, and would have no concern in public af- 
fairs. So that the people themſelves were forced to 
abrogate it for fear of bringing all things into confuſion. 

There is one thing more to be obſerved, wherein all 
the popular impeachments in Greece and Rome ſeem to 
have agreed; and that was, a notion they had of being 
concerned in point of honour to condemn whatever per- 
ſon they impeached, however frivolous the articles were, 
upon which they began, or however weak the ſurmiſes, 
vhereon they were to proceed in their proofs. For, to 
conceive that the body of the people could be miſtaken, 
was an indignity not to be imagined, till the conſe- 
quences had convinced them, when it was paſt remedy. 
And I look upon this as a fate, to which all popular ac- 
cuſations are ſubject; tho' I ſhould think that the ſaying, 
Vox populi vox Dei, ought to be underſtood of the uni- 
verſal bent and current of a people, not of the bare majo- 
rity of a few repreſentatives, which often procured by 
little arts, and great induſtry and application; wherein 


. * Lib. Memorab, + Lib. 11. 7 | 
+ Oftraciſm was a kind of popular ſentence to baniſhment paſſed 
againſt men whoſe perſonal influence, from whatever cauſe, was 
thought to render them dangerous to the ſtate: the votes were 
given by writing the name of the perſon on a ſhell, by the Greeks 
called g5paxcy and caſting the ſhe!! into an urn. 5 
Petaliſm was a ſentence nearly of the ſame kind; and as afra 
&/m was denominated from the ſhell, on which the name of the 
| ſulſpeCted party was written, petaiiſm took its name from 7. T2AW 
a leaf, which the Syracuſans uſed for the lame purpoſe. Hawkeſ” 
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thoſe, who engage in the purſuits of malice and revenge, 
are much more ſedulous than ſuch as would prevent them. 
From what hath been deduced: of the &/en/ions in 
Rome between the two bodies of patricians and plebei- 
ans, ſeveral reflections may be made. : 
Firſt, That when the balance of power is duly fixed 
in a ſtate, nothing is more dangerous or unwiſe, than to 
give way to the i eps of popular encroachments ; 
which is uſually done either in hopes of procuring eaſe 
and quiet trom ſome vexatious clamour, or elle. made 
mmerchandize, and merely bought and fold. This is break- 
ing into a conſtitution to ferve a preſent expedient, or 
ſupply a preſent exigency : the remedy of an empiric, to- 
ſtifle the preſent pain, but with certain proſpect of ſud- 
den and terrible returns. When a child grows eaſy and 
content by being humoured ; and when a lover becomes 
ſatisfied by ſmall compliances, without further purſuits ; 
then expect to find popular aſſemblies content with ſmall. 
conceſſions. If there could one ſingle example be brought 
from the whole compaſs of hiſtory, of any one popular 
aſſembly, who, after beginning to contend for power, 
ever ſat down quietly with a certain ſhare : or if one in- 
| ſtance could be produced of a popular aſiembly, that 
ever knew, or propoſed, or declared what ſhare of power 
was their due; then might there be ſome hopes, that it. 
were a matter to be adjuſted by reaſonings, by confer- 
_ ences, or debates : but ſince that all is manifeſtly other= 
wiſe, I ſee no other courſe to be taken in a ſettled ftate, 
than a ſteady conſtant reſolution in thoſe, to whom the. 
reſt of the balance is entruſted, never to give way fo far 
to popular clamours, as to make the leaſt breach in the 
conſtitution, through which a million of abuſes and en- 
cro2chments will certainly in time force their way. 
Again, from this deduction it will not be difficult to ga- 
ther and aſſign certain marks of popular encroachments; 
by obſerving of which, thoſe who hold the balance in 4 
_ fate may judge of the degrees, and, by early remedies 
and application, puta ftop to the fatal conſequences that 
would otherwiſe enfue. What thoſe marks are, hath 
been at large deduced, and need not be here repeated. 
Another conſequence is this: that (with all reſpect fer 
popular aſſemblies be it ſpoken) it is hard to nem one 
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folly, infirmity, or vice, to which a ſingle man 1s ſubject- 
ed, and from which a body of commons, either collec- 
tive or repreſented, can be wholly exempt. For, beſides 
that they are compoſed of men, with all their inhrmities 
about them, they have alſo the ill fortune to be generally 
led and influenced by the very worſt among themſelves, 
i mean, fopular oraters, tribunes, or, as they are now ſtyl- 
ed, great ſpeakers, leading men, and the like. From whence 
it comes to pals, that in their reſults we have ſometimes 
found the ſame ſpirit of cruelty and revenge, of malice 


and pride, the fame blindneſs, and obſtinacy, and un- 


ſteadineſs, the ſame ungovernable rage and anger, the 
ſame injuſtice, ſophiſtry, and fraud, that ever lodged in 
the breaſt of any individual. ” 
Again, in all tree ſtates the evil to be avoided is fyran- 
xy, that is to ſay, the /umma imperii, or unlimited pow- 
er ſolely in the hands of the «ze, the fewv, or the ma- 
1. Now, we have ſhewn, that although moſt revolu- 
tions of government in Greece and Rome began with 


the tyranny of the people, yet they generally concluded 


in that of a ſingle perſon ; ſo that an uſurping populace 
is its own dupe ; a mere underworker, and a purchaſer 
in truſt for ſome ſingle tyrant, whoſe ſtate and power 
they advance to their own ruin, with as blind an in- 
ſtinct, as thoſe worms that die with weaving magnihcent 
habits for beings of a ſuperior nature to their owa. 


CHAP. V. 
COM refleQions upon the late public proceedings 


among us, and that variety of factions into which 
we are {till fo intricately engaged, gave occaſion to this 
diſcourſe. I am not conſcious, that Þ have forced one 
example, or put it into any other light than it appeared 
to me long before I had thought of producing it. 

I cannot conclude without adding iome particular re- 
marks upon the preſent poſture oi atvairs and diſpoſitions 
Z 

The fate of empire is grown a common- place: that all 
forms of government having been inſtituted by men, 
mult he mortal, like their authors, and have their periods 

of 
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of duration limited as well as thoſe of private perſons. 
This is a truth of vulgar knowlege and obſervation: bit 
there are few, who turn their thoughts to examine how 


thoſe diſeaſes in a ſtate are bred, that haſten its end; 
which would however be a very uſeful enquiry. For, 


though we cannot prolong the period of a common- 


wealth beyond the decree of heaven, or the date of its 


nature, any more than human life beyond the ſtrength 
of the ſeminal virtue; yet we may manage a ſickly con- 
| Kitution ; and preſerve a ſtrong one; we may watch 
and prevent accidents ; we may turn off a great blow 
from without, and purge away an ill humour that is lurk- 
ing within: and by theſe, and other ſuch methods, 
render a ſtate long-lived, though not immortal. Yet ſome 

N have thought, that if it were practicable to 


eep the ſeveral humours of the body in an exact equal 
balance of each with its oppoſite, it might be immortal, 


and ſo perhaps would a political body, if the balance of 
power could be always held exactly even. But, I doubt, 
this is as impoſſible in practice as the other. 
It hath an appearance of fatality, and that the period 
of a ſtate approacheth, when a concurrence of many cir- 
cumſtances, both within and without, unite towards its 


ruin: while the whole body of the people are either ſtu- 


pidly negligent, or elſe giving in with all their might to 
_ thole very practices, that are working their deſtruction. 
To ſee whole bodies of men breaking a conſtitution by 
the very ſame errors, that ſo many have been broke be- 
fore: to obſerve oppoſite parties, who can agree in no- 


thing elſe, yet firmly united in ſuch meaſures, as muſt 


certainly ruin their country: in ſhort, to be encompaſſed 


with the greateſt dangers from without, to be torn by 


many virulent factions within; then to be ſecure and 
| ſenſeleſs under all this, and to make it the very leaſt of 
our concern ; theſe, and ſome others that might be 


named, appear to me to be the moſt likely ſymptoms in 
> ſtate of a ſickneſs unto death. Ci | 


Duod procul a nobis feat fortuna gubernans : 
Et ratio potius, quam res perſuadeat ipſa. Lucret. 


There are ſome conjectures, wherein the death or diſ- 


ſalution of government is more lamentable in its conſe-- 


quences, 
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quences, than it would be in others. And, I think, a 
ſtate can never arrive to its period in a more deplorable 
criſis, than at the time when ſome prince in the neigh- 
_ bourhoad, of vaſt power and ambition, lies hovering like 
a vulture to devour, or, at leaſt diſmember its dying car- 
caſs; by which means it becomes only a province or ac- 
quiſition to ſome mighty monarchy, without hopes of a 
reſurrection. = 
I know very well, there is a ſett of ſanguine tempers, 
who deride and ridicule, in the number of fopperies, all 
ſuch apprehenſions as theſe. They have it ready in 
their mouths, that the people of England are of a genius 
and temper never to admit ſlavery among them; and they 
are furniſhed with a great many common-places upon 
that ſubject. But it ſeems to me that ſuch diſcourſers do 
reaſon upon ſhort views, and a very moderate compaſs 
of thought. For I think it a great error to count upon 
the genius of a nation as a ſtanding argument in all ages, 
fince there is hardly a ſpot of ground in Europe, where 
the inhabitants have not frequently and entirely changed 
their temper and genius. Neither can I fee any reaſon, 
why the genius of a nation ſhould be more fixed in the 
point of government, than in their morals, their learn- 
ing, their religion, their common humour and converſa- 
tion, their diet and their complexion ; which do all no- 
toriouſly vary almoſt in every age, and may every one of 
them have great effects upon mensnotions of government. 
Since the Norman conqueſt the balance of power in 
England hath often varied, and ſometimes been wholly 
overturned ; the part which the commons had in ĩt, (hat 
moſt diſputed point) in its original, progreſs, and extent, 
was, by their own canfefſions, but a very inconſidera- 
ble ſhare. Generally ſpeaking, they have been gaining 
ever ſince, though with frequent interruptions and 
flow progreſs. The aboliſhing of villanage, together 
with the cuſtom introduced (or permitted) among the 
nobles of ſelling their lands in the reign of Henry the 
Seventh, was a mighty addition to the power of the com- 
mons : yet I think a much greater happened in the time 
of his ſucceſſor, at the diflolution of the abbeys ; for 
this turned the c/ergy wholly out of the ſcale, who had 
ſo long filled it ; and placed the commons in their qo” ; 
| | | wio 
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who in a few years became poſſeſſed of vaſt quantities of 
thoſe and other lands, by grant or purchaſe. About the 
middle of Q. Elizabeth's reign, I take the power be- 
tween the nobles and the commons to have been in more 
equal balance, than it was ever before or ſince. But 
then or ſoon aſter aroſe a faction in England, which, un- 
der the name of puritan, began to grow popular by 
molding up their new ſchemes of religion with republi- 
can principles in government; and, gaining upon the 
prerogative as well as the nobles, under ſeveral denomi- 


nations, for the ſpace of about ſixty years, did at laſt 


overthrow the conſtitution, and, according to the uſual 
courſe of ſuch revolutions, did introduce a tyranny, firſt 
of the people, and then of a ſingle perſon. 

In a ſhort time after, the old government was revived. 
But the progreſs of affairs for almoſt thirty years, under 
the reigns of two weak princes *, is a ſubject of a very 
different nature: when the balance was in danger to be 
_ overturned by the hands that held it, which was at laſt 


very ſeaſonably prevented by the late revolution. -Ho.]˙ 


ever, as it is the talent of human nature to run from one 


extreme to another, ſo in a very few years we have made 


mighty leaps from 2 heights into the depths of 
popularity, and, I doubt, to the very laſt degree that 


dur conſtitution will bear. It were to be wiſhed, that 


the moſt auguſt aſſembly of the commons would pleaſe 
to form a pandedt of their own power and privileges, to 


be confirmed by the entire legiſlative authority, and 


that in as ſolemn a manner (if they pleaſe) as the nag- 


na charta. But to fix one foot of their compaſs where- 


ever they think fit, and extend the other to ſuch ter- 


rible lengths, without deſcribing any circumference at 


all, is to leave us and themſelves in a very uncertain 
ſtate, and in a fort of rotation, that the author + of the 
Oceana never dreamed on. I believe the moſt hardy tri- 


Charles II. and James IT. . 

F Mr. James Harrington, fome time in the ſervice of King 
Charles I. after whoſe death he drew up and printed a form of 
popular government, entitled, The commonwealth uf Oceana : be 
endeavoured likewile to promote this ſcheme by public. ditcourſes 
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dune will not venture to affirm at preſent, than any juſt 
fears of encroachment are given us from the regal pow- 
er, or the few : and, is it then impoſſible to err on the 
other ſide ? How far muſt we proceed, or where ſhall 
we ſtop? The aging of the ſea, and the madneſs of the 
people are put together in holy writ; and it is God a- 
lone who can ſay to either, Hitherto halt thou paſs, and 
20 further. 3 5 5 
The balance of power in a limited ſtate is of ſuch ab- 
ſolute neceſſity, that Cromwell himielf, before he had 
perfectly confirmed his tyranny, having ſome occaſions for 
the appearance of a parliament, was forced to create and 
erect an entire new houſe of Lords, ſuch as it was, for 
a counterpoiſe to the Commons. And indeed, conſider- 
ing the vileneſs of the clay, I have ſometimes wondered, 
that no tribune of that age durſt ever venture to aſk the 
potter, What doft thou malle? But it was then about the 
laſt act of a popular ufurpation, and fate or Cremavell had 
already prepared them for that of a ſingle perſon. 
l have been often amazed at the rude, paſſionate, and 
_ miſtaken reſults, which have at certain times fallen from 
great aſſemblies, both ancient and modern, and of other 
countries as well as our own. This gave me the opinion, 
I mentioned a while ago; that public conventions are 
liable to all the infirmities, follies, and vices of private 
men. To which, if there be any exception, it muſt be 
of ſuch aſſemblies, who act by univer/al concert, upon 
public principles, and for public ende: ſuch as proceed up- 
on debates without znbecoming wwarmths, or influence 
From particular leaders and inflamers ; (ſuch whoſe mem- 
bers inſtead of canwvo//immg to procure majorities for their 
private opinions, are ready to comply with general ſeber 
reſults, though contrary to their oxen ſentiments. What- 
ever aſſemblies act by theſe and other methods of the like 
nature, muſt be allowed to be exempt from ſeveral-im- 


at a nightly meeting of ſeveral curious gentlemen in New-Pa- 
lace-Vard, Weſtminſter. This club was called the Rota; and 
Mr. Henry Nevil, one of its members, propoſed to the then 
Houſe of Commons, that a third part of the ſenate ſhould rote 
out by ballot every year, and be incapable of being elected again 
for three years to come. Hawke, | 
| | perfections, 
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tfections, to which particular men are ſubjected. But 


think the ſource of moſt miſtakes and miſcarriages in 


matters debated by public aſſemblies, ariſeth from the 


influence of private perſons upon great numbers, ſtyled 


in common phraſe, leading men and parties. And there- 


fore when we ſometimes meet a few words put mg, 
which is called the vote or reſolution of an aſſembly, and 
which we cannot poſſibly reconcile to prudence or public 
_ good, it is moſt charitable to conjecture, that ſuch a vote 
has been conceived, and born, and bred in a private 


brain, afterwards raiſed and ſupported by an obſequious 


party, and then with uſual methods confirmed by an ar- 


 Fifictal majority. For, let us ſuppoſe five hundred men, 
mixed in point of ſenſe and honeſty, as uſually aſſemblies 


ate; and let us ſuppoſe theſe men propoſing, debating, 
reſolving, voting, according to the mere natural motions 
of their own little or much reaſon and underſtanding ; I 
do allow, that abundance of indigeſted and abortive, 


many pernicious and fooliſh overtures would ariſe, and 


float a few minutes; but then they will die and diſap- 


r. Becauſe, this muſt be ſaid in behalf of human 


kind, that common ſenſe and plain reaſon, while men 


are diſengaged from acquired opinions, will ever have 


ſome general influence upon their minds ; whereas the 
ſpecies of folly and vice are infinite, and ſo different in 
every individual, that they could never procure a ma- 


jority, if other corruptions did not enter to pervert 


mens underſtandings, and miſguide their wills. 

Io deſcribe how parties are bred in an afſembly, 
would be a work too difficult at preſent, and perhaps not 
altogether ſafe. Periculiſe plenum opus aleæ. Whether 
_ thoſe, who are leaders, uſually arrive at that ſtation 
more by a fort of inſtinct or ſecret compoſition of their 
nature, or influence of the ſtars, than by the poſſeſſion 
of any great abilities, may be a point of much diſpute : 


but when the leader is once fixed, there will never fail 


to be followers. And man is fo apt to ?mitate, fo much 
of the nature of feep, imitatores, ſervum pecus, that who- 


ever is ſo bold to give the firit great leap over the heads of 
thoſe about him, though he be the worſt of the flock, ſhail 


be quickly followed by the reſt. Beſides, when parties 
are once formed, the ſtragglers look ſo ridiculous, and 
9 become 
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become ſo inſignificant, that they have no other way, 
but to run into the herd, which at leaſt will hide and 
protect them; and where to be much conſidered, re- 
quires only to be very violent. TH : 

But there is one circumſtance with relation to parties, 
which I take to be of all others moſt pernicious in a 
ſtate ; and I would be glad any partizan would help me 


to a tolerable reaſon, that becauſe Clodius and Curio 


happen to agree with me in a few ſingular notions, I 
— therefore blindly follow them in all : or to ſtate it 
at beft, that becauſe Bibulus the party-man is perſuaded 
that Clodius and Curio do really propoſe the good of 
their country as their chief end ; therefore Bibulus ſhall 
de wholly guided and governed by them in the means 
and meaſures towards it. Is it enough for Bibulus, and 
the reſt of the herd, to ſay without further examining, 
Jam of the fide with Clodins, or I vote with Curio? are 
theſe proper methods to form and make up what they 
think fit to call the united wiſdom of the nation ? Is it 
not poſlible, that upon ſome occaſion Clodius may be 
bold and inſolent, borne away by his paſſion, malicious, 
and revengeful ? That Curio may be corrupt, and ex- 
ſe to ſale his tongue, or his pen? I conceive it far be- 
low the dignity both of human nature, and human rea- 
ſon, to be engaged in any party, the moſt plauſible ſo- 
ever, upon ſuch ſervile conditions 
This influence of ane upon many, which ſeems to be 
as great in a people repreſented, as it was of old in the 
commons collective, together with the conſequences it 
hath had upon the legiſlature, hath given me frequent 
occaſion to reflect upon what Diodorus tells us of one 
Charondas, a lawgiver to the Sybarites, an antient peo- 
ple of Italy, who was ſo averſe from all innovation, eſ- 
pecially when it was to proceed from particular perſons, 
(and, I ſuppoſe, that he might put it out of the power 
of men, fond of their own notions, to diſturb the conſti- 
tution at their pleaſures, by advancing private ſchemes) 
that he provided a ſtatute, that whoever propoſed any 
alteration to be made, ſhould ſtep out and do it with a 
rope about his neck: if the matter propoſed were gene- 
rally approved, then it ſhould paſs into a law ; if it 
went in the negative, the propoſer to be immediately 
hanged. 
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hanged. Great miniſters may talk of what projects they 


pleaſe ; but I am deceived, it a more effectual one could 
ever be found for taking off (as the preſent phraſe is) 
thoſe hot, unquiet ſpirits, who diſturb aſſemblies, and 
obſtru& public affairs, by gratifying their pride, their 
malice, their ambition, or their avarice. | 


Thoſe, who in a late reign began the diſtinction be- 
tween the perſonal and politic capacity, ſeem to have had 
reaſon, if they judged of princes by themſelves ; for, I 


think there is hardly to be found through all nature a 
greater difference between two things, than there is be- 
tween a repreſenting commoner in the function of his 


public calling, and the ſame perſon when he acts in the 


common offices of life. Here he allows himſelf to be 


upon a level with the reſt of mortals : here he follows his 


own reaſon, and his own way; and rather affects a ſin- 
gularity in his actions and thoughts, than ſervilely to co · 


py either from the wiſeſt of his neighbours. In ſhort, 
his folly, and his wiſdom, his reaſon and his paſ- 
ſions are all of his own growth, not the eccho or infuſion 


of other men. But wnen he is got near the walls of his 


aſſembly, he aſſumes and affects an entire ſett of ve- 
ry different airs ; he conceives himſelf a being of a ſu- 
perior nature to thoſe 4vithout, and acting in a ſphere, 


where the vulgar methods for the conduct of human life 


can be of no uſe. He is liſted in a party, where he nei- 
ther knows the temper, nor deſigns, nor perhaps the per- 
ſon of his leader; but whoſe opinions he follows and 


maintains with a zeal and faith as violent, as a young 
ſcholar does thoſe of a philoſopher, whoſe ſe& he is 


taught to profeſs. He hath neither opinions, nor 


thoughts, nor actions, nor talk, that he can call his own, 


but all conveyed to him by his leader, as wind is through 
an organ. The nouriſhment he receives, hath been not 
only cherved, but digeſted, before it comes into his mouth. 


Thus inſtructed, he follows the party right or wrong 


through all its ſentiments, and acquires a courage and 


ſtiffnets of opinion not at all congenial with him. 
'This encourages me to hope, that during the preſent 


lucid interval, the members retired to their homes may 


ſuſpend a while their acquired complexions, and taught 
by the calmneſs of the ſcene and the ſeaſon, reaſſume the 
| natiye 
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native ſedateneſs of their temper. If this ſhould be ſo, 
it would be wiſe in them, as individual and private mor- 
tals, to look back a little upon the ſtorms they have ra;/- 
ed, as well as thoſe they had eſcaped. To reflect, that they 
-have been authors of a new and wonderful thing in Eng- 
land, which is, for a houſe of Commons to loſe the uni- 
verſal favour:of the numbers they repreſent : to obſerve, 
how thoſe, whom they thought fit e righ- 

teouſneſs ſake, have been openly careſſed by the people; 
and to remember how themſelves ſate in fear of their 
perſons from popular rage. Now, if they would know 
the ſecret of all this unprecedented proceedirg in their 
maſters, they muſt not impute it to their freedom in de- 
bate, or declaring their opinions, but to that unparlia- 
mentary abuſe of ſetting individuals upon their ſheulders, 
who were hated by God and man. For, it ſeems the 
maſs of the people, in fuch conjunctures as this, have 
opened their eyes, and will not endure to be governed 
by Clodius and Curio, at the head of their Myrmidons, 
though theſe be ever ſo numerous, and compoſed of 
their own repreſentatives. 5 1 

This averſion of the people againſt the late proceed- 

ings of the Commons is an accident, that, if it laſt a 
while, might be improved to good uſes for ſetting the ba- 
lance of power a little more upon an equality, than their 
late meaſures ſeem to promiſe or admit. This accident 
may be imputed to two cauſes: the firſt is an univerſal 
fear and apprehenſion of the greatneſs and power of 
France, whereof the people in general ſeem to be very 
much and juſtly poſſeſſed, and therefore cannot but re- 
ſent to ſee it, in ſo critical a junQure, wholly laid aſide 
by their miniſters, the Commons. I he other cauſe is 
a great love and ſenſe of gratitude in the people towards 
their preſent King, grounded upon a long opinion and 
experience of his merit, as well as conceſſions to all their 
reaſonable deſires; fo that it is for ſome time they have 

begun to ſay, and to fetch inſtances, where he hath in 
many things been hardly fed. How long theſe hu- 
mours may laſt, (for paſſions ee momentary, and eſpe- 
cially thoſe of a multitude) ut what conſequences they 
may produce, a little time wi'l 91icover. But whenever 
it comes to pats, that a popular aſl.mbly, free from ſuch 
85 | | obitructions, 
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obſtructions, and already poſſeſſed of more power, than 
an equal balance will allow, ſhall continue to think they 
have not enough, but by cramping the hand that holds 
the balance, and by impeachments or difſenſions with the 
nobles, endeavour ſtill for more; I cannot poſſibly ſee 
in the common courſe of things, how the 2 cauſes 
can | compar different effects and conſequences among 
us, from what they did in Greece and Rome, 
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forth in their generous enoouragement of 
_ the author of the Calsis . 


With ſome obſervations on the ſeaſonablene ſs, can 
dor, erudition, and ſtyle of that treatiſe. 


[Upon the firſt publication of this pamphlet, all the Scots Lords, 


then in London, went in a body, and complained to Queen 
Ax Ng of the affront put on them and their nation by the-au- 
thor of this treatiſe. Whereupon a proclamation was publiſhed 
by her Majeſty, offering a reward of 3ool. to diſcover him, 
The reaſon for offering ſo ſmall a ſum was, that the Queen 
and miniſtry had no _ to have the — taken into 

cuſtody.] 


1 CANNOT, without ſome envy, and a juſt nk 


ment againſt the oppoſite conduct of others, reflect 
upon that generoſity and tenderneſs, wherewith the heads 
and principal members of a ktruggling faction treat "wha 
— * 


* It was written in the year 1712, by the conſent if not the en- 
couragement of the miniſters of that aera, in anſwer to the Criſis 
by Sir Richard Steele. Orr ery, 


The noble commentator who appears in another inſtance to 


have given an account of the works of his author, from a peruſal 
of no more than a title F in the Dublin editions, has been betrayed 


into miſtakes, which, if he had read the piece, he would have 
eſcaped. This tract, in the title which his Lordſhip conſulted 
is ſaid to have been written in the year 1712: but in that part of 


it which moſt deſerves the notice of a critic, becauſe it occaſioned 


a complaint in the houſe of Lords, mention is made of a motion 
to diſſolve the union, which did not happen till 1713. The com- 


| plaint, which is laid in the note to happen upon the fr? publi- 


+ See the note on W to Brobdingnag, chap. 6. vol. 4. . 118. 
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who will undertake to hold a pen in their defence. And 
the behaviour of theſe patrons is yet the more laudable, 
becauſe the benefits they confer are almoſt gratis. If 
any of their labourers can ſcratch out a pamphlet, they 
deſire no more; there is no queſtion offered about the 


wit, the ſtyle, the argument. Let a pamphlet come out 


upon demand in a proper juncture, you ſhall be well and 
Certainly paid ; you ſhall be paid before-hand ; every one 
of the party who is able to read, and can ſpare a ſhilling 
ſhall be a ſubſcriber ; ſeveral thouſands of each produc- 


tion ſhall be ſent among their friends through the king- 


dom ; the work ſhall be reported admirable, ſublime, 


unanſwerable; ſhall ſerve to raiſe the ſinking clamours, 
and confirm the ſcandal of introducing popery and the 


pretender upon the Queen and her miniſters. 
Among the preſent writers on that fide I can recollect 


but three of any great diſtinction, which are the Flying 
Pot, Mr. Dunton, and the author of the Criſis *®. The 
firſt of theſe ſeems to have been much ſunk in reputation, 


fince the ſudden retreat of the only true genuine original 


author, Mr. Ridpath, who is celebrated by the Durch 


Gazetteer as one of the beſt pens in England. Mr. Dun- 


ton hath been longer and more converſant in hooks than 


any of the three, as well as more voluminous in his pro- 
ductions: however, having employed his ſtudies in fo 


great a variety of other ſubjects, he hath, I think, but 


lately turned his genius to politics. His famous tract, 


cation, was made the 2d of March 1713-14, and the pamphlet, 


according to the cuſtom of printers, was dated 1714. Hawbeſ. 


In the ſtile and conduct, this is one of the boldeſt, as well az 


one of the moſt maſterly tracts that Swift ever wrote. And 1 
cannot help obſerving, that on whatever topic he employs his pen, 
the ſubject which he treats of, is always fo excellently managed, 
as to ſeem to have been the whole ſtudy and application of his 
life: fo that he appears the greateſt maſter, through a greater va- 
riety of materials, than perhaps have been diſcuſſed by any other 
author. Orrery. | | 


Mr. Steele was expelled the Houſe of Commons for this pam- 


phlet, at the very ſame time that the Houſe of Lords was moved 
againſt the Dean for the reply. Hawhkeſ, 3 


intitled, 
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intitled, Neck or nothing, muſt be allowed to be the 
ſnrewdeſt piece, and written with the moſt ſpirit of any. 
which hath appeared from that ſide ſince the change of 
the miniſtry : it is indeed a moſt cutting ſatire upon the 
Lord Treaſurer.and Lord Bolingbroke, and I wonder 
none of our friends ever undertook to anſwer it. I con- 
feſs I was at firſt of the ſame opinion with ſeveral good 
judges, who, from the ſtyle and manner, ſuppoſe it to 
have iſſued from the ſharp pen of the Earl of Notting- 
ham; and I am li] apt to think it might receive his 
Lordſhip's laſt hand. The third and principal of this 
triumvirate is the author of the Criffs ; who, although 
he muſt yield to the Flying Poſt in knowlege of the 
world, and ſkill in politics, and to Mr. Dunton in keen- 
neſs of ſatire and variety of reading, hath yet other qua- 
lities enough to denominate him a writer of a ſuperior 
claſs to either; provided he would a little regard the 
propriety and diſpoſition of his words, conſult the gram- 
matical part, and get ſome information in the ſubje& he 
intends to handle. = . 5 
Omitting the generous countenance and encourage 
ment that have been ſhewn to the perſons and produc- 
tions of the two former authors, I ſhall here only con- 
ſider the great favour conferred upon the laſt. It hath 
been advertiſed for ſeveral months in the Engliſman, 
and other papers, that a pamphlet, called the Criſis, 
ſhould be publiſhed at a proper time in order to open the 
eyes of the nation. It was propoſed to be printed by 
ſubſcription, price a ſhilling. This was a little out of 
form ; — ſubſcriptions are uſually begged only for 
books of great price, and ſuch as are not likely to have 
a general ſale. Not ice was likewiſe given of what this 
pamphlet ſhould contain; only an extract from certain 
acts of parliament relating to the ſucceſſion, which at 
leaſt mult ſink nine-pence in the ſhilling, and leave but 
three-pence for the author's political reflections; ſo that 
nothing very wonderful or deciſive could be reaſonably 
expected from this performance. But, a work was to 
be done, a hearty writer to be encouraged, and accord- 


A paper writen by the ſame author in favour of the preced- 
ing adminiſtration. Hawkeſ. OE aw Ton 
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ingly many thouſand copies were beſpoke. Neither 


could this be ſufficient ; for when we expected to have 


our bundles delivered us, all was flopt ; the friends to 
the cauſe ſprang a new projet; and it was advertiſed 
that the Criſis could not appear, till the ladies had 
 ſhewn their zeal againſt the Pretender, as well as the 
men; againſt the Pretender in the bloom of his youth, 


reported to be handſome, and endued with an under- 


ſtanding exactly of a fize to pleaſe the ſex. I ſhould be 
glad to have ſeen a printed liſt of the fair ſubſcribers 


prefixed to this pamphlet ; by which the Chevalier 


might know, he was ſo far from pretending to a monar- 
chy here, that he could not ſo much as pretend to a miſ- 
treſs. 


the approaching ſeſſions. Aſk any of them, whether 


they have read it? they will anſwer, No; but they have 


ſent it every-where, and it will do a world of good. It 


is a pamphlet, and a pamphlet, they hear, againſt the 


miniſtry ; talks of ſlavery, France, and the Pretender : 


they deſire no more: it will ſettle the wavering, con- ; 


firm the doubtful, inſtruct the ignorant, inflame the cla- 


morous, although it never be once looked into. I am 


told by thoſe who are expert in the trade, that the au- 
thor and bookſeller of this twelve- penny treatiſe will 
be greater gainers, than from one edition of any folio 
that hath been publiſhed theſe twenty years. What 
needy writer would not ſolicite to work under ſuch 
maſters, who will pay us before-hand, take off as much 


of our ware as we pleaſe at our own rates, and trouble 


not themſelves to examine either before or after they 
have bought it, whether it be ſtaple or no ? 
But in order to illuſtrate the implicite munificence of 


theſe noble patrons, I cannot take a more effectual me- 


thod than by examining the production itſelf ; by which 
we ſhall eaſily find that it was never intended, further 
than 


At the deſtined period, the firſt news we hear, is of a 

huge train of dukes, earls, viſcounts, barons, knights, 

eſquires, gentlemen, and others, going to Sam. Buck- 
ley's the publiſher of the Criſis to fetch home their car- 

goes, in order to tranſmit them by dozens, ſcores, and 
Hundreds into the ſeveral counties, and thereby to pre- 

| pare the wills and underftandings of their friends againſt 
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than from the noiſe, the bulk, and the title of Cx, to 
do any ſervice to the factious cauſe. The entire piece 
conſiſts of a title page, a dedication to the clergy, a pre- 

face, an extract from certain acts of parliament, and 
about ten pages of dry reflections on the proceedings of 
the Queen and her ſervants ; which his coadjutors, the 
Earl of Nottingham, Mr. Dunton, and the Flying Poſt, 
had long ago ſet before us in a much clearer light. 

In popith countries, when ſome impoſtor cries out, 4 
miracle! a miracle ! it is not done with a hope or in- 
tention of converting heretics, but confirming the de- 

luded vulgar in their errors; and fo the cry goes round 
without examining into the cheat. Thus the whigs 
among us give out the cry, A pamphiet ! a pamphlet? 
The crifis ! the crifis ! not with a view of convincing 
their adverſaries, but to raiſe the ſpirits of their friends, 
recal their ſtragglers, and unite their numbers by ſound 
and impudence; as bees aſſemble and cling together by 
the noiſe of braſs. | - 
That no other effe& could be imagined or hoped for 
by the publication of this timely treatiſe, will be mani- 
| feſt from ſome obvious reflections upon the ſeveral parts 
of it; wherein the follies, the falſhoods, or the abſurdi- 
ties, appear ſo frequent, that they may boldly contend 
for number with the lines. | | 5 

When the hawker holds this pamphlet towards you, 
the firſt words you perceive are, The cri; or, A diſ- 
courſe, &c. Ihe interpreter of Suidas gives four tran(- 
lations of the word cis; any uf which may be as pro- 
perly applied to this author's letter to the bailiff of 
Stockbridge ®. Next, what he calls a diſcour/e, conſiſts 
only of two pages, prefixed to twenty - two more, which 
contain extracts from acts of parliament ; for as to the 

twelve laſt pages, they are provided for by themſelves 
in the title, under the name of ſome ſeaſenable remarks on 
the danger of a popiſh ſucceſſor. Another circumſtance 
worthy of our information in the title-page is, that the 
crown hath been ſettled by previous as. I never heard 


Steele addreſſed a letter to the Bailiff of Stockbridge, who 
appears to have been returning officer for this borough, which 
Stecle repreſented in parliament. Hawkeſ, 
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of any act of parliament that was not previous to what 
it enacted, unleſs thoſe two, by which the Earl of Straf- 


ford and Sir John Fenwick loſt their heads, may paſs 


for exceptions. A diſcourſe, repre/enting from the moſt au- 
 rhentic records, &c. He hath borrowed this expreſſion 
from ſome writer, who probably underſtood the words ; 
but this gentleman hath altogether miſapplied them; 
and, under favour, he is wholly miſtaken ; for a heap of 

extracts from ſeveral acts of parliament cannot be called 

a a diſcourſe ; neither do I believe he copied them from 
the moſt authentic records, which, as I take it, are lodg- 


ed in the Tower, but out of ſome common printed co- 


py. I grant there is nothing material in all this, fur- 


ther than to ſhew the generoſity of our adverſaries in 


encouraging a writer, whu cannot furniſh out ſo much 
as a title-page with propriety or common ſenſe. | 
Next follows the dedication to the clergy of the 
church of England, wherein the modeſty and the mean- 
ing of the firſt paragraphs are hard]y to be matched. 
He tells them, he hath made a comment upon the acts of 


Fettlement, which he /ays before them, and conjures them 
ti recommend in their writings and diſcourſes to their fel= 
dow ſubjects: and he doth all this, out of @ juft deference 


to their great power and influence. This is the right whig 
ſcheme of directing the clergy what to preach. The 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury's juriſdiftion extends no far- 
ther than over his own province ; but the author of the 
_ Criſis conſtitutes himſelf vicar-general over the whole 
clergy of the church of England. The biſhops in their 
letters or ſpeeches to their own clergy proceed no fur- 
ther than to exhortation ; but this writer conjures the 
whole clergy of the church to recommend his comment up- 


on the laws of the land, in their writings and diſcourſes. I 
would fain know, who made him a commentator upon the 


 dawsof the land: after which it will be time enough to 


_ aſk him, by what authority he directs the clergy to re- 


commend his comments from the pulpit or the preſs ? 

He tells the clergy there are two circumſiances which 
place the minds of the people under their direction: the firſt 
circumſtance is their education; the ſecond circum- 
ſtance is the tenths of our lands. This laſt, accordin 
tothe Latin phraſe, is ſpoken ad invidiam; for he knows 
well 
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well enough, they have not a twentieth: but if you take 
it in his own way, the landlord has nine parts in ten of 
the people's minds under his direction. Upon this rock 
the author before us is perpetually ſplitting, as often as 
he ventures out beyond the narrow bounds of his litera- 
ture. He hath a confuſed remembrance of words ſince 
he left the univerſity, but hath loſt half their meaning, 
and puts them together with no regard, except to their 
cadence ; as I remember a fellow nailed up maps in a 
gentleman's cloſet, ſome ſidling, others upſide down, 
the better to adjuſt them to the pannels. ei. 
I am ſenſible it is of little conſequence to their cauſe, 
whether this defender of it underſtands grammar or no 
and if what he would fain ſay, diſcovered him to be a 
well wiſher to reaſon or truth, I would be ready to make 
large allowances. But when, with great difficulty, I de- 
ſcry a compoſition of rancour and falſhood, intermixed 
with plauſible nonſenſe, I feel a ſtruggle between con- 
tempt and indignation at ſeeing the character of a cenſor, 
a guardian, an Engliſhman, a commentator on the /aws, an 
inſtructor of the clergy, aſſumed by a child of obſcurity 
without one ſingle qualification to ſupport them. 
This writer, who either affects, or is commanded of 
late to copy after the Bp. of Sarum, hath, out of the 
Pregnancy of his invention, found out an old way of in- 
ſinuating the groſſeſt reflections under the appearance 
of admonitions ; and is ſo judicious a follower of the 
prelate, that he taxes the clergy for inflaming their pea- 
ple with atprebenſions of danger to them and their conſtitu- 
tion from men, who are innocent of ſuch deſigns ; when he 
mult needs confeſs, the whole 4%gn of his pamphlet is 70 
inflame the people with apprehenſions of danger from the 
preſent miniſtry, whom ave believe to be at leaſt as inno- 
cent men as the laſt. „ 
What ſhall I ſay to a pamphlet, where the malice 
and falſtood of every line would require an anſwer, and 
where the dulneſs and abſurdities will not deſerve one? 
By his pretending to have always maintained an in- 
violable reſpe& to the clergy he would inſinuate, that 
_ thoſe papers among the Tatlers and Spefators, where the 
whole order is abuſed, were not his own. I will appeal 
to all who know the flatneſs of his ſtyle, and the bar- 
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renneſs of his invention, whether he doth not grofly . 


Prevaricate ? was he ever able to walk without leading- 
ſtrings, or ſwim without bladders, without being diſco- 


vered by his hobbling and his ſinking ? hatch he adhered. 


to his character in his paper called the Erg/iman, 
whereof he is allowed to be ſole author without any 
competition? what does he think of the letter ſigned by 
himſelf, which relates to Moleſworth “, in whoſe de- 
Fence he affronts the whole convocation of Ireland ? 

It is a wiſe maxim, that becauſe the clergy are no 


civil lawyers, they ought not to preach obedience to gc- 


vernors ; and therefore they ought not to preach tem- 
perance, becauſe they are no phyſicians. Examine all 
this author's writings, and then point me out a divine 
who knoweth leſs of the conſtitution of England than 
he; witneſs thoſe many egregious blunders in bis late 
Papers, where he pretended to dabble in the ſubject. 


But the clergy have, it ſeems, imbibed their notions | 
of power and obedience, abhorrent from our laws, from 


the pompous ideas of imperial greatneſs and the ſubmiſſicn 19 


abſolute emperors. This is groſs ignorance, below a 


{chool boy in his Lucius Florus. The Roman hiſtory 


wherein lads are inſtructed, reacheth little above eight 


hundred years, and the authors do every-where inſtil 
republican principles ; and from the account of nine in 


twelve of the firſt emperors we learn to have a deteita- 
tion againſt tyranny. The Greeks carry this point yet 


a great deal higher, which none can be ignorant of, 
Who hath read or hcard them quoted. This gave 
Hobbes the occaſion of advancing a poſition directly 
contrary ; that the youth of England were corrupted in 
their political principles by reading the hiſtories of 


Rome and Greece, which, having been written under 


republics, taught the readers to have ill notions of mo- 
narchy. In this aſſertion there was ſomething ſpecicus, 


* The right honourable Robert Moleſworth, Eſq; one of the 
privy council and member of the Houſe of Commons, created a 
peer by K. George I. The lower houſe of convocation there pre- 
ferred a complaint againſt him for diſreſpect ful words, which being 
repreſented in England, he was removed from the council: to juſ- 
tify him agaiaſt this complaint, was the ſubje& of Stceic's letter. 
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| but that advanced by the Criſis could only iflue from the 


profoundeſt ignorance. . 
But, would you know his ſcheme of education for 
young gentlemen at the univerſity ? it is, That they 
ſhould ſpend their time in peruſing thoſe acts of parlia- 
ment, whereof his pamphlet is an extract, which F ze 
had been done, the kingdom would not be in its preſent con- 
dition, but every member ſent into the auorla thus inſtruct- 
ed, fince the revolution, would have been an adwocate for 
our rights and liberties. | x | 
Here now is a project for getting more money by the 
Criſis; to have it read by tutors in the univerſities. I 
thoroughly agree with him, that if our ſtudents had 
been thus employed for twenty years paſt, the k7mgdum 
bad not been in its preſent condition: but we have too ma- 
ny of ſuch proficients already among the young nobili- 
ty and gentry, who have gathered up their politics from 
chocolate houſes, and factious clubs, and who, if they _ 
had ſpent their time in hard ſtudy at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, we might indeed have ſaid, that the factious 
part of this kingdom had not been in its preſent condition, 
or have ſuffered themſelves to be taught, that a few acts 
of parliament, relating to the ſucceſſion, are preferable 
to all other civil inſtitutions whatſoever Neither did I 
ever before hear, that an act of parliament relating to 
one particular point could be called a civil conſtitution. 
_ He ſpends almoſt a quarto page in — clergy, 
that they will be certainly perjured if they bring in the 
Pretender, whom they have abjured ; and he wiſely re- 
minds them, that they have {ſworn without equivoca- 
tion or mental reſervation ; otherwiſe the clergy might 
think, that as ſoon as they received the Pretender, and 
turned Papiſts, they would be free from their oath. 
This honeſt, civil, ingenious gentleman knows in his 
_ conſcience, that there are not ten clergymen in England, 
except non · jurors, who do not abhor the thoughts of the 
Pretender reigning over us, much more than himſelf. 
But this is the ſpittle of the Bp. of Sarum *, which our 
author licks up, and ſwallows, and then coughs oue 
again with an addition of his own phlegm. I would faia 
ſuppoſe the body of the clergy were to return an anſwer 
® Dr. Gilbert Burnet. 
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by one of their members to theſe worthy counſellors. I 


conceive it might be in the following terms : 
My Lord and Gentleman, | 


Tus clergy command me to give you thanks for 


« your advice; and if they knew any crimes, from 
„which either of you were as free, as they are from 
« thoſe which you ſo earneftly exhort them to avoid, 
« they would return your favour as near as poſſible in 
« the ſame ſtyle and manner. However, that your ad- 
4 vice may not be wholly loſt, particularly that part of 
« it which relates to the Pretender, they deſire you 
« would apply it to more proper perſons. Look among 


your own leaders; examine which of them ingaged 


% in a plot to reſtore the late K. James, and received 


« pardons under his ſeal ; examine which of them have 
* been ſince tampering with his pretended ſon, and, to 


« gratify their ambition, their avarice, their malice, 
« and revenge, are now willing to reſtore him at the ex- 
„ pence of the religion and liberty of their country. 
« Retire, good my Fe with your pupil, and let us 
% hear no more of theſe hypocritical —— leſt 
« the Queen and miniſters, who have been hitherto 
% content with only di/appointing the lurking villanies of 
« your faction, may be at laſt provoked to expo/z them.” 
But his reſpect for the clergy is ſuch, that he doth 
not inſinuate as if they really had theſe evil diſpoſitions z 
he only in/inuates, that they give tco much cauſe for ſuch 
inſinuations. | | | | : 2 
I will, upon occaſion, ſtrip ſome of his inſinuations 
from their generality and ſoleciſms, and drag them into 
the light. His dedication to the clergy is full of them, 
becauſe here he endeavours to mold up his rancour and 
civility together; by which conſtraint he is obliged to 


ſhorten his paragraphs, and to place them in ſuch a 


light that they obſcure one another. Suppoling there- 


fore, that I have ſcraped off his good manners in order 


to come at his meaning, which hes under ; he tells the 
clergy, that the favour of the QuEeen and her miniſters 


1s but a colour of zeal tiwards them; that the people 


were deluded by a groundleſs cry of the church's dan- 
r at Sacheverel's trial ; that the clergy, as they are 
men of ſenſe and hanour, ought to preach this truth to their 
ſeveral congregations ; and let them know, that he 2 
| engn 
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deſign of the preſent men in power in that, and all their 
proceedings ſince in favour of the church, was to brin 
in Popery, France, and the Pretender, and to enſlave 


Europe, contrary to the /awvs of our country, the poxwer of 


the legiſlature, the faith of nations, and the honour of God. 
I cannot ſee why the clergy, as men of ſenſe and men 
of honour (for he appeals not to them as men of reli- 
gion) ſhould not be allowed to know when they are in 
danger, and be able to gueſs whence it comes, and who 
are their protectors. The deſign of their deſtruction in- 
deed may have been projected in the dark; but when 
all was ripe, their enemies preceeded to ſo many overt- 
acts in the face of the nation, that it was obvious to the 
meaneſt people, who wanted no other motives to rouſe 
them. On the other ſide, can this author, or the wiſeſt 
of his faction, aſſign one ſingle act of the preſent mĩniſ- 


try any way * towards bringing in the Pretender, 


or to weaken the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hanover ? 
Obſerve then the reaſonableneſs of this gentleman's ad- 
vice: the clergy, the gentry, and the common people 
had the utmoſt apprehenſions of danger to the church 
under the late miniſtry ; yet then it was the greateſt im- 
piety to inflame the people with any ſuch apprehenſicns. His 


danger of a popiſb ſucceſſor from any ſteps of the preſent 


miniſtry is an artificial calumny, raiſed and ſpread 
againſt the conviction of the inventors, pretended to be 


believed only by thoſe, who abhor the conſtitution in 


church and ſtate; an obdurate faction, who compaſs 
heaven and earth to reſtore themſelves upon the ruin of 


their country; yet here our author ex hart the clergy to 
preach up this imaginary danger to their people, and 


diſturb the public peace with his ſtrained ſeditious com- 
ments. 5 | | | 
But how comes this gracious licence to the clergy, 
from the <vhigs to concern themſelves with politics of 
any ſort, although it be only the gloſſes and comments 
of Mr. Steele ? The ſpeeches of the managers at Sache- 
verel's trial, particularly thoſe of Stanhope, Lechmere, 
King, Parker, and ſome others “, ſeemed to deliver a 
different doctrine. Nay, this very dedication complains 
of /ome in holy orders, aubo have made the conſtitution of 
® Thele perſoas were created pcers by K. George l. het 
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their country (in which and the copzic Mr. Steele is equal- 


Iy ſkilled) a very little part of their ſludy, and yet made 


obedience and government the frequent ſubje&s of their diſ- 
courſes. This difficulty is eaſily ſolved ; for by po/rticy 
they mean obediznce. Mr. Hoadly *, who is a cham- 
pion for reſiſtance, was never charged with meddling 
out of his function: Hugh Peters, and his brethren, in 
the times of uſurpation had full liberty to preach up ſe- 


dition and rebellion; and ſo here Mr. Steele iſſues out 
his licence to the clergy to preach up the danger of a P- 
piss pretender in defiance of the Qu Ex and her admi- 


niſtration. 


Every whiffler in a laced coat, who frequents the cho- 


colate-houſe, and is able to ſpell the title of a pamphlet, 
mall talk of the conſtitution with as much plauſibility as 
this very ſolemn writer, and with as good a grace blame 
the clergy for meddling with politics, which they do not 
underſtand. I have known many of theſe able politi- 


cians furniſhed, before they were of age, with all the ne - 
ceſſary topics of their faction, and, by the help of about 
twenty polyſyllables, capable of maintaining an argu- 
ment, that would ſhine in the Criſis; whoſe author ga- 


thered up his little ſtock from the ſame ſchools, and 
hath written from no other fund. | I 

But after all, it is not clear to me, whether this gen- 
tleman addreſſeth himſelf to the clergy of England in 
general, or only tg thoſe very few (hardly enough, in 
Caſe of a change, to ſupply the mortality of thoſe ef 


denying prelates he celebrates) who are in his principles, 


and among theſe only ſuch as live in and about Lon- 
don; which probably will reduce the number to about 
half a dozen at moſt. I ſhould incline to gueſs the latter; 
becauſe he tells them they are ſurrounded by à learned, 
"wealthy, kncwing gentry, wwho know with what firmneſs, 
elf denial, and charity the biſhops adhered to the public cauſe, 


and what contumelies thoſe clerg ymen have undergone, &. 


bo adhered to the cauſe of truth. By thoſe terms, 
the public cauſe, and the cauſe of truth, he underſtands. 


* Dr. Benjamin Hoadly, created biſhop of Bangor by K. George 
I. in 1715; tranſlated to Hereford in 1721, to Saliſbury in 1723, 
and to Wincheſter in 1734. 
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the cauſe of the whigs, in oppoſition to the Qu Ex and 
her ſervants: therefore by the learned, wealthy, and 
knowing gentry he mult underſtand the bank and Eaſt- 
India company, and thoſe other merchants or citizens 
within the bills of mortality, who have been ſtrenuous a- 
gainſt the church and crown, and whole ſpirit of faction 
hath lately got the better of their interett. For let him 
ſearch all the reſt of the kingdom, he will find the ur- 
rounded clergy, and the ſurreunding gentry wholly ſtran- 
gers to the merits of thoſe prelates ; and adhering to a 
very different cauſe of truth, as will toon, I hope, be 
manifeſt by a fair appeal to the repreſentatives ot both. 

It was very unnecellary in this writer to beſpeak the 
treatment of contempt and derifion, which the clergy are 
to expect from this faction, whenever they come into 
power. I believe that venerable body is in very little 
concern after what manner their molt mortal enemies in- 
tend to treat them, whenever it ſhall pleaſe God for our 
ſins to vilit us with ſo fatal an event; which I hope it 
will be the united endeavours both of clergy and laĩty to 
hinder. It would be tome ſupport to this hope, if 1 
could have any opinion of his predicting talent (which 
| ſome have aſcribed to people ot this author's character) 

where he tells us, that noz/e and wurath will not always 
aſs for zeal. What other initances of zeal hath this 
"gentleman or the reſt of his party been able to produce? 
if clamour be zo:/e, it is but opening our ears to know 
from what fide it comes; and, it ſedition, ſcurrility, ſlan- 
der, and calumny be the fruit of wrath, read the pam- 
phlets and papers iſſuing from the zea/o7s of that faction, 
or viſit their clubs and coffee-houſes, in order to form a 
judgment of the three. 1 To 
When Mr. Steele tells us, wwe have religion that wants 
no ſupport from the enlargement of ſecular power, but is 
well ſupported by the wiſdem and piety of its preachers, 
and its oaun native truth; it would be good to know 
what religion he profeſſeth: for the clergy to whom he 
ſpeaks will never allow him a member ot the church of 
England. They cannot agrce, that the ruth of the 
＋ and the piety and ⁊viſdom of its preachers, are a 
ufficient ſapport in an evil age againſt infidelity, faction, 
and vice without the aſſiſtance of /ecular pc ⁊uer; 3 
| od 
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God would pleaſe to confer the gift of miracles on thoſe 
who wait at the altar. I believe they venture to go a 
little further, and think, that upon ſome occaſions they 
want a little enlargement of alſiſtance from the ſecular 


 powwer againſt Ather/ls, Deiſis, Sacinians, and other here 


tics. Every firſt Sunday in lent a part of the Liturgy is 


read to the people, in the preface to which the church 


declares her wiſhes for the reſtoring of that diſcipline ſhe 
formerly had, and which, for ſome years paſt, hath been 
more wanted than ever. But of this no more, leſt it might 
inſinuate jealouſies betaueen the clergy and laity ; which, 
the author tells us, is the policy of vain ambitions men 
among the former, in hopes to derive from their crder @ 


_ eeneration they cannot deſerue from their virtue, If this 


be their method for procuring veneration, it is the moſt 
ſingular that ever was thought on; and the clergy would 


then indeed have no more to do with politics of any fort, 
than Mr. Steele or his faction will allow them. 85 
HFlaving thus toiled through his dedication; I proceed 


to conſider his preface, which, half conſiſting of quota- 


tion, will be ſo much the ſooner got through. It is a 
very unfair thing in any writer to empioy his ignorance 


and malice together; becauſe it gives his anſwerer double 
work: it is like the fort of ſophiſtry that the logicians 
call #vo mediums, which are never allowed in the ſame 


ſyllogiſm. A writer with a weak head, and a corrupt 


heart, is an over-match for any ſingle pen; like a hire- 


ling jade, dull and vicious, hardly able to ſtir, yet offer- 


ing at every turn to kick. 


He begins his preſace with ſuch an account of the o- 


Tiginal of power, and the nature of civil inſtitutions, as I 


am conhdent was never once imagined by any writer up- 


on government, from Plato to Mr. Locke. Give me leave 
to tranſcribe his firſt paragraph. I zewver /aw an unruly 


croud of people cool by degrees into temper, but it gave me 


an idea of the original of power, and the nature of civil 


inflitutions. One particular man has uſually in thoſe caſes, 
from the dignity of his appearance, or other qualities 
known or imagined by the multitude, been received into 
ſudden favour and authority ; the accaſion of their diffe- 


rence bas been repreſented ta him, and the matter referred 
to bis deciſian. 
I havg 
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T have known a poet, who was never out of England, 


introduce a fact by way of ſimile, which could probably 


no where happen nearer than in the plains of Lybia; and 
begin with, / have ] /zen®. Such a fiction, I ſuppoſe, may 
be juſtified by poetical licence; yet Virgil is much more 
modeſt. This paragraph of Mr. Steele's, which he ſets 


down as an obſervation of his own, is a miſerable mang- 


led tranſlation of fix verſes out of that famous poet, who 


ſpeaks after this manner: As auben a ſedition ariſes in a 


| gu multitude, &c. then if they ſee a wwiſe, grave man, &c. 


irgil, who lived but a little after the ruin of the Ro- 
man republic, where ſeditions often happened, and the 
force of oratory was great among the people, made uſe 
of a ſimile, which Mr. Steele turns into a fact after fuch 
a manner, as if he had ſeen it an hundred times ; and 
builds upon it a ſyſtem of the origin of government. 
When the vulgar here in England aſſemble in a riotous 


manner (which is not very frequent of late years) the 


prince takes a much more effectual way than that of ſend- 
ing orators to appeaſe them: but Mr. Steele imagines ſuch 


a a croud of people as this, where there is no government 


at all; their axruline/s quelled, and their paſſions coaled 


by a particular man, whoſe great qualities they had 


known before. Such an aſſembly muſt haveriſen ſuddenly 
from the earth, and the man of Authority dropt from the 


; _ Clouds;for,without ſome previous form of government, no 


ſuch croud did ever yet aſſemble, or could poſſibly be ac- 
quainted with the merits and dignity of any particular 
man among them. But to purſue his ſcheme ; this man of 
authority, who coo/s the croud by degrees, and to whom they 
all appeal, muſt of neceſſity prove either an open or c/an- 
deſtine tyrant. A cland:/{ine tyrant | take to be a king of 
Brentford, who keeps his army in diſguiſe; and whenever 


he happens either to die naturally, be knock'd on the 
head, or depoſed, the people calmly take further meaſures 


and improve upen what was begun under his unlimited pow- 


er. All this our author tells us, with extreme propriety, 


is what ſeems reaſonable to common ſenſe ; that is, in other 


words, it ſeems reaſonable to reaſon. This is what he 


calls giving an idea of the original of power, and the na- 


See the Ileps Bales, vol. 8. P. 68. 
Jur. 
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ture of civil inſtitutions. To which I anſwer, with great 
phlegm, that I defy any man alive to ſhew me, in dou- 
ble the number of lines, aithough writ by the ſame au- 
thors, ſuch a complicated ignorance in hiſtory, human 
nature, or politics, as well in the ordinary proprieties 


of thought or of ſtyle. 


Bur it ſeems theſe profound ſpeculations were only 


Premiſed to introduce ſome quotations in favour of re- 


Haſiance. What hath re//ance to do with the ſucceſſion of 


the houſe of Hanover, that the whig writers ſhould per- 


petually affect to tag them together? ] can conceive no- 


thing elſe, but that their hatred to the Queen and miniſ- 
try, puts them upon thoughts of introducing the ſucceſſor 


by another revolution. Are caſes of extreme neceſſity to 
be produced as common maxims, by whichwe are always 


to proceed ? Should not theſe gentlemen ſometimes in- 
culcate the general rule of obedience, and not always 
the exception of reſiſtance ? ſince the former hath been 
the perpetual dictate of all laws both divine and civil, 
and the latter is ſtill in diſpute. = 
| I ſhall meddle with none of the paſſages he cites to 

prove the lawfulneſs of reſiſting princes, except that 
from the preſentLordChancellor's ſpeech“ in defence of 
Dr. Sacheverel: that here are extraordinary caſes, caſes 


of nece/ſity, which are implied, although not expreſſed, in 


the general rule [of obedience.]. Theſe words very clear 
in themſelves, Mr. Steele explains into nonſenſe; which, 


in any other author, I ſhould ſuſpect to have been in- 
tended as a reflection upon as great a perſon as ever fill- 


ed or adorned that high ſtation : but I am fo well ac- 
quainted with his pen, that I much more wonder how it 


can trace out a true quotation than a falſe comment. To 
ſee him treat my Lord Harcourt with fo much civility 
looks indeed alittle ſuſpicious, and as if he had malice in 
his heart. He calls his Lordſhip a wery great man, and 
a great living authority ; places himſelf in compary with 
Gen. Stanhopeand Mr. Hoadley; and, in ſhort, takes the 


Sir Simon Harcourt, who at the time of Sacheverel's trial, 
had reſigned his place of Attorney-General, which he afterwards 
accepted again; upon the change of the miniſtry, he was made 
Lord-keeper, and in 1711 created a Baron, Hawke, 

| moſt 
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moſt effectual method in his power of ruining his Lord- 
ſhip in the opinion of every man, who is wiſe or good. 
I can only tell my Lord Harcourt for his comfort, that 
theſe praiſes are encumbered with the doctrine of - 
ance, and the true revolution-principles ; and provided 
he will not allow Mr. Steele for his commentator, he 
may hope to recover the honour of being libelled 
en and fellow-ſervants. 

We now come to the Criſis; where we meet with two 


pages by way of introduction to thoſe extracts from acts 


of parliament, that conſtitute the body of his pamphlet. 


This introduction begins with a definition of liberty, and 
then proceeds in a panegyric upon that great bleſſing. 


Hlis panegyric is made up of half a dozen ſnreds, like a 


ſchooi-boy's theme, beaten general topicks, where any 


other man alive might wander ſccurely ; but this politi- 


cian, by venturing to vary the good old phraſes, and 
ive them anew turn, commits an hundred ſoleciſms and 


| abſurdities. The weighty truths, which he endeavours to 
| preſs upon his reader, are ſuch as theſe ; That /iberty is 
a very god thing ; that without liberty wwe cannot be free; 


that health is good, and ſtrength is good, but liberty is better 
than either ; that no man can be happy without the liberty 
of doing whatever his own mind tells him is befl ; that men 

of quality love liberty, and common people love liberty; even 
women and children love liberty; and you cannot 
pleaſe them better than by letting them do what they 
pleaſe. Had Mr. Stecle contented himſeif to deliver 
theſe and the like maxims in ſuch intelligible terms, I 
could have found where we agreed and where we dif- 
fered. But let us hear ſome of theſe axioms, as he 


hath involved them. e cannot preſs our fouls with 


pleaſure and ſatisfaftion, except wwe preſerde in ourſelves 
that ineſtimable bleſſing, arhich we call liberty. By liber- 
ty 1 defire to be underſtood to mean the happineſs of men's 


living, &c.—The true /ife of man conſiſts in cenducting it 


according to his own juſt ſentiments and innocent inclinati- 


 0n5—man's being is degraded beltau that of à free agent, 
erhen his affettions and paſſions are na longer governed by 


the dictates of his ca mind. A itheut liberty our health 
(among other things) z:ay be at the <vill of a tyrant em- 
played to aur can ruin aud that of aur fillow-creatures. 
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If there be any of theſe maxims which is not groſiy de- 
fecti ve in truth, in ſenſe, or in grammar, I will allow 
them to paſs for uncontrollable. By the firſt, = the 
pedantry of the whole expreſſion, there are not above 
one or two nations in the world, where any one man 
can poſſe/s his ſoul with pleaſure and ſatisfaction. In the 
ſecond, he defires to L underſtood to mean; that is, he 


deſires to be meant to mean, or to be underſtood to un- 
derſtand. In the third, the /ife of man conſiſts in conducting 
his life. In the fourth he affirms, that men's beings are 
degraded, when their paſſions are no longer governed by the 


diftates of their own minds; directly contrary to the 


leſſons of all moraliſts and legiſlators; who agree una- 


nimouſly, that the paſſions of men muſt be under the 
government of reaſon and law; neither are laws of any 
other uſe than to correct the irregularity of our affecti- 


ons. By the laſt, our health is ruinous to ourſelves and 


other men when a tyrant pleaſes ; which I leave to him to 


make out. 8 
I cannot ſufficiently commend our anceſtors for tranſ- 

mitting to us the bleſſing of liberty; yet having laid out 
their blood and treaſure upon the purchaſe, I do not ſee how 
they aded parſimoniouſly; becauſe I can conceive keg 


more generous than that of employing our blood an 
treaſure for the ſervice of others. But I am ſuddenly 


ſtruck with the thought, that I have found his meaning; 
our anceſtors ated parſimoniouſly, becauſe they only 


ſpent their own treaſure for the good of their poſterity ; 


whereas we ſquandered away the treaſures of our poſte- 

rity too; but whether they will be thankful, and think it 

was done for the preſervation of their liberty, muſt be 

left to themſelves for a deciſion. ET ge - 
I verily believe, although I could not prove it in Weſt- 

 minſter-hall before a Lord Chief Juſtice, that by enemies 

' to our conſtitution, and enemies to our preſent eſtabliſt ment, 


Mr. Steele would defire to be underſtood to mean my Lord 
Treaſurer and the reſt of the miniſtry : by thoſe who are 


grown ſupine in proportion to the danger, to which our li- 
to is every day more expoſed, I ſhould gueſs he means 


the tories : and by honeſt men, who ought to look up with 
a ſpirit that becomes honeſiy, he underſtands the whigs. 
I likewiſe believe he would take it ill, or think me 


ſtupid, 
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ſtupid, if I did not thus expound him. I ſay then, that, 
according to this expoſition, the four great officers of 


Rate, together with the reſt of the cabinet · council (ex- 


cept the archbiſhop of Canterbury“) are enemies to our 


 eftabliſhment, making artful and open attacks upon our con- 


fiituticn, and are now practiſing indirect arts, and mean 
ſubtilties ta weaken the ſecurity of thoſe acts of parliament 


for ſettling the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover. The 


firſt and moſt notorious of theſe criminals is, Robert 


Harley, Earl of Oxford, Lord High Treaſirer, who is 
_ reputed to be chief miniſter : the ſecond is. James But- 
ler, Duke of Ormonde, who commands the army, and 


_ deſigns to employ it in bringing over the Pretender: 
the third is, Henry St. John, Lord Viſcount Boling- 


broke, Secretary of State, who muſt be ſuppoſed to 
hold a conſtant correſpondence at the court of Bar le 
Duc, as the late Earl of Godolphin did with that at St. 
Germains: and to avoid tediouſneſs, Mr. Bromley, and 


the reſt, are employed in their ſeveral diſtricts to the 


ſame end. Theſe are the opinions which Mr. Steele 
and his faction, under the direction of their leaders, are 


endeavouring, with all their might, to propagate among 


the people of England concerning the preſent miniſtry; 
with what reſervation to the honour, wiſdom, or juſtice 
of the Queen, I cannot determine; who, by her own 


free choice, after long experience of their abilities and 


integrity, and in compliance to the general wiſhes of her 
people, called them to her ſervice. Such an accuſation 
againſt perſons in ſo high truſt ſhould require, I think, at 
leaſt one ſingle overt- act to make it good. If there be no 
other choice of perſons fit to ſerve the crown without 


danger from the Pretender, except among thoſe who are 


called the whig party, the Hanover ſucceſſion is then in- 
deed in a very deſperate ſtate: that illuſtrious family will 
have almoſt nine in ten of the kingdom againſt it, and 


| thoſe principally of the landed intereſt ; which is moſt 
to be depended upon in ſuch a nation as ours. 


I have now got as far as his extracts, which I ſhall not 


be at the pains of comparing with the originals, but ſup- | 


Dr. Tenniſon. | 
7 Speaker of the houſe of Commons, 


pald 
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poſe he hath gotten them fairly tranſcribed: I only think, 
that whoever is patentee for printing acts of parhiament 
may have a very fair action a 


property: but this is none of my buſineſs to enquire into. 
After two and twenty pages ſpent in reciting acts of 


parliament, he dieſires leawe to repeat the hijlory and pro- 


greſs of the union ; upon which I have ſome few things 
to obſerve. | 
This work, he tells us, avas unſucceſifully attempted ty 


ſeveral of her Majeſty's predeceſſors ; although I do not re- 


member“ it was ever thought on by any except K. James 
I. and the late K. William. I have read indeed that 


ſome ſmall overtures were made by the former of theſe 


Princes towards an union between the two kingdoms, 
but rejected with indignation and contempt by the Eng- 


liſh ; and the hiſtorian tells us, that how degenerate 
and corrupt ſoever the court and parliament then were, 
they would not give ear to ſo infamous a propoſal. I 


do not find, that any of the ſucceeding princes before 


the revolution ever reſumed the defign ; becauſe it was 
a project for which there could not poſſibly be aſſigned 
the leaſt reaſon or neceſſity: for I defy any mortal to 
name one ſingle advantage that England could ever ex- 


pect from ſuch an union. 


begun; becauſe Scotland had not ſettled their crown 


upon the houſe of Hanover, but left themſelves at large 
in hopes to make their advantage; and it was thought 
highly dangerous to leave that part of the iſland, inha- 

bited by a poor fierce northern people, at liberty to put 
_ themſelves under a different king. However, the oppo- 


fition to this work was ſo great, that it could not be 


overcome until ſome time after her preſent Majeſty 
came to the crown ; when by the weakneſs or corrup- 
tion of a certain miniſter, ſince dead, an act of parlia- 


ment was obtained for the Scots, which gave them 
leave to arm themſelvesF ; and ſo the union became 


The author's memory failed him a little in this aſſertion, as 


one of his anſverers obſerved. 
| + See the Examiner, No. XIX. at the end, vol. 2. 


gainſt him for invaſion of 


But towards the end of the late King's reign, upon 
apprehenſions of the want of iſſue from him or the Prin- 
_ ceſs Anne, a propoſition for uniting both kingdoms was 


neceſſary, 
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neceſſary, not for any actual good it could poſſibly do 
us, but to avoid a probable evil; and at the ſame time 


- fave an obnoxious miniſter's head; who was ſo wiſe as 


to take the firſt opportunity of procuring a general par- 
don by act of parliament, becauſe he could not, with ſo 
much decency and ſafety, deſire a particular one for 
himſelf. Theſe facts are well enough known to the 
whole kingdom. And I remember, diicourſing above fix 


years ago with the moſt conſiderable“ perſon of the ad- 
' verſe party, and a great promoter of the union, he 


frankly owned to me, that this neceſſity, brought upon 

us by the wrong management of the Earl of Godolphin, 

was the only cauſe of the union. | : 
Therefore | am ready to grant two points to the au- 


thor of the Criſis : fr, That the union became neceſ- 


ſary for the cauſe above related ; becauſe it prevented 
this iſland from being governed by two kings ; which 


England would never have ſuffered; and it might proba- 


bly havecoſtus a warof a year or two toreduce the Scots. 


Secondly,” That it would be dangerous to break this union, 


at leaſt in this juncture, while there is aPretender abroad, 


who might probably lay hold of ſuch an opportunity. 


And this made me wonder a little at the ſpirit of faction 


laſt ſummer among ſome people, who having been the 


great promoters of the ꝝnion, and ſeveral of them the 
principal gainers by it , could yet proceed ſo far as to 


propoſe in the houſe of Lords, that it ſhould be diſſol- 


ved; while at the ſame time thoſe peers, who had ever 
oppoſed it in the beginning, were then for preſerving 
it, upon the reaſon I have juſt aſſigned, and which the 
author of the Criſis hath likewiſe taken notice of. 


* Lord Somers. bs 
| + The Duke of Argyle, who zealouſly promoted the union, 
the Earl of Mar, Mr. Lockhart, and Mr. Cockburn, having been 
deputed on purpole, remonſtrated to theQueen againſt the malt-tax, 
which they ſaid would probably prompt the Scots to declare the 
union Gdiiſolved. The Earl of Findlater toon after moved the 
houſe of Lords, for leave to bring in a bill for dillolving the union. 
He was ſeconded by the Earl of Mar, and ſupported by Lord 


Eglington, the Earl of Hay, the Duke of Argyle, and others. 


Hawleſ. | 
| me But 
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But when he tells us, the Engliſbmen ought, in generofi- 


ty, to be more particularly careful in preſerving this union, 


he argues like himſelf. The late kingdom of Scotland, 
ſaith he, had as numerous à nobility as England, &c. 


They had indeed; and to that we owe one of the great 
and neceſſary evils of the union upon the foot it now | 


ſtands. Their nobility is indeed ſo numerous, that the 


whole revenues of their country would be hardly able 


to maintain them according to the dignity of their titles; 


and what is infinitely worſe, they are never likely to be 
extinct until the laſt period of all things; becauſe the 


greateſt part of them deſcend to heirs general. I ima- 
gine a perſon of quality prevailed on to marry a woman 
much his inferior, and without a groat to her fortune, 


and her friends arguing ſhe was as good as her huſband, 
| becauſe ſhe brought him as numerous a family of relati- 


ons and ſervants as ſhe found in his houſe. Scotland, in 


the taxes, is obliged to contribute one penny for every 


forty pence laid upon England ; and the repreſentatives 
they ſend to parliament are about a thirteenth. Every 
other Scots peer hath all the privileges of an Engliſh one, 
except that of ſitting in parliament, and even precedence 
before all of the ſame title that ſhall be created for the 
time to come. The penſions and employments poſſeſſed 


by the natives of that country now among us do amount 
to more than the whole body of their nobility ever ſpent 
at home; and all the money they raiſe upon the public 


is hardly ſufficient to defray their civil and military lifts. 
I could point out ſome with great titles, who affected to 
appear very vigorous for diſſolving the union, although 


their whole revenues, before that period, would have ill 
maintained a Welſh juſtice of the peace; and have fince 
gathered more money than ever any Scotſman, who had 

not travelled, could form an idea off 


I have only one thing more to ſay upon occaſion of 


the union act: which is, that the author of the Criſis 
may be fairly proved, from his own citations, to be guil- 
ty of iH TREASON. In a paper of his called the Eng- 


liſhman, of October 29th, there is an advertiſement 
about taking in ſubſcriptions for printing the Criſis, 
where the title is publiſhed at length with the following 


_ clauſe, which the author thought fit to drop in the pub- 


' lication ; 
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fie lication ; [and that no power on earth can bar, alter, or 
„ male void the preſent ſettlement of the crown, &c. By 
4, Richard Steele.] In his extract of an act of parliament 
c. | made ſince the union, it appears to be high treaſon for any 
at | perſon, by xuriting or printing, to maintain and affirm, that 


w | the kings or queens of this realm, ith and by the authority 
Ie of parliament, are not able to make laws and flatutes of ſuffi= 
le Ccient force and validity to limit and bind the crown, and the 
s; deſcent, limitation, inheritance, and government thereof. 
bl is act being ſubſequent to the ſettlement of the crown, 
e confirmed at the union, it is probable ſome friend of the 
author adviſed him to leave out thoſe treaſonable words 
n in the printed title-page, which he had before publiſſi- 
>, ed in the advertiſement; and accordingly we find, that 
l, in the treatiſe itſelf he only offers it to every good ſubjedꝭ : 
- conſideration, whether this article of the ſettlement of the 
crown is not as firm as the union itſelf, and as the ſettlement 
of Epiſcopacy in England, &c. And he thinks the Scots 
underſiood it fo, that the ſucceſſion to the crown was never 
to be controverted. 5 : 
Iheſe I take to be only treaſonable inſinuations; but 
the advertiſement before mentioned is actually high trea- 
ſen; for which the author ought to be proſecuted, if that 
would avail any thing under a juriſdiction, where curſing 
; the Queen is not above the penalty of twenty marks. 
Nothing is more notorious than that the wwhigs of late 
years, both in their writings and diſcourſes, have affe&- 
ed, upon all occaſions, to allow the legitimacy of the 
Pretender. This makes me a little wonder to ſee our 
author labouring to prove the contrary, by producing all 
the popular chat of thoſe times, and other 1olid argu- 
ments from Fuller's narrative: but it muſt be ſuppoſed, 
that this gentleman acts by the commands of his ſuperi- 
ors, who have thought fit at this juncture to iſſue out 
new orders, for reaſons beſt known to themſelves. I wiſh 
they had been more clear in their directions to him upon 
that weighty point, whether the ſettlement of the fuc- 
ceſſion in the houſe of Hanover be alterable or no. 1 
have obſerved where, in his for iner pages, he gives it in 
the negative, but in the turning of à leaf, he hath wholly 
changed his mind. He tells us, he wonders there can be 
found any Briten weak encagh ta contend againſt a * in 
| Deir 
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their oarn nation, which is practiſed in a much greater de- 
 gree in other ſlates: and how hard it is, that Britain 
bond be debarred the 2 of eflabliſhing its own ſecu- 
e 


rity by relinquiſhing only tho 


of which he produceth inſtances in France, Spain, Sici- 
ly, and Sardinia; and then adds, can Great Britain help 
to advance men to other thrones, and hade no power in limi- 
ting its on ? How can a ſenator, capable of doing bo- 
our to Sir Thomas Hanmer, be guilty of ſuch ridiculous 


inconſiſtencies ? The author of the Conduct of the allies, 
ſays he, hath dared to drop inſinuations about altering the 


ſucceſſion. The author of the Conduct of the allies writes 
ſenſe and Engliſh ; neither of which the author of the 

Criſis underftands. The former thinks it aurong in point 
of policy to call ina foreign power to be guarantee of our ſuc- 
cCuſſion, becauſe it puts it out of the power of our own legi/la- 


ture to change our ſucceſſion without the conſent of that prince 
or flate, wo is guarantee, whatever neceſſity may happen in 


future times. Now, if it be high treaſon to affirm by wri- 


ting, that the legiſlature hath no ſuch power; and if 
Mr. Steele thinks it ſtrange, that Britain ſhould be de- 


barred this privilege, what could be the crime of put- 
ting ſach a caſe, that in future ages a neceſſity might 


happen of limiting the ſucceſſion, as well as it hath 


happened already: 
When Mr. Steele reſets upon the many ſolemn, ſirong 
| barriers (to our ſucceſſion) of /awvs and oaths, &c. he Il inks 
all fear waniſheth before them. I think ſo too, provided 


tue epithet ſolemn goes for nothing; becauſe, although I 
have often heard of a /o/emn day, a ſoiemn feaſt, and a 
ſolemn coxcomb, yet I can conceive no idea to myſelf of 
a ſolemn barrier. However, be that as it will, his :hovughts, 


it ſeems, vill not let him reſt, but, before he is axcare, he 
aſks himſelf ſeveral queſtions ; and ſince he cannot reſolve 
them, I will endeavour to give him what ſatisfaction I 
am able. The firſt is, what are the marks of a laſting 
ſecurity? To which I anſwer, that the ſigns of it in a 
kingdom or ſtate are, firſt, good laws; and ſecondly ; 
thoſe laws well executed: we are pretty well provided 
with the former, but extremely deſective in the latter.— 
| Secondly, 


branches of the royal line, 
evhich threaten it with diſtruction; whilſt other nations 
newer ſcruple upon leſs occa ſions to go much greater lengths ; 
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cannot laſt ; and this 
of all ſtrength, is more agreeable to our nature. 
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Secondly, what are our tempers and our hearts at home ? 
If by ours he means thoſe of himſelf and his abettors, 
they are moſt damnably wicked; impatient for the 
death of the Quetnx ; ready to gratify their ambition 


and revenge by all deſperate methods ; wholly alienate 
from truth, law, religion, mercy, conſcience, or honour. 
 — Thirdly, ia what hands is power lodged abroad? To 


anſwer the queſtion naturally, Louis XIV. is King of 
France, Philip V. (by the counſels and acknowlege- 


ments of the whigs) is King of Spain, and ſo on. If by 


power he means money ; the Duke of Marlborough is 
thought to have more ready money than all the kings of 
Chriſtendom together; but by the peculiar diſpoſition 


of providence it is locked up in a trunk, to which his 


ambition hath no key; and that is our ſecurity.— 
Fourthly, are our unnatural diviſions our firength? | think 
not ; but they are the gn of it, for being annatural they 

ews, that union, the foundation 


Fifthly, is it nothing to us, which of the Princes of Europe 


has the longeft feword ? Not much, if we can tie up his 


hands, or put a ſtrong eld into thoſe of his neighbours; 


or if our /avord be as Harp as his is long; or if it be 


neceſſary for him to turn his own fevord into a plowharez 
or if ſuch a word happeneth to be in the hands of an 
infant, or ſtruggled for by two competitors. .—Sixthly, 
the powerful hand that deals out crowns and kingdoms all 


arcund us, may it not in time reach a king out to us too ? If 


the powerful hand he means be that of France, it may 
reach out as many kings as it pleaſeth ; but we will not 


accept them. Whence does this man get his intelligence? 


I ſhould think, even his brother Ridpath might furniſh 


him with better. What crowns or 4ingdoms hath France 
dealt about? Spain was given by the will of the former 
_ King, in conſequence of that infamous treaty of partiti- 


on, the adviſer of which will, I hope, never be forgot in 
England. Sicily was diſpoſed of by her Majeſty of Great 


Britain; fo in effect was Sardinia. France indeed once 


reached out a king to Poland, but the people would not 


receive him. This queſtion of Mr. Steele's was therefore 


only put in terrorem, without any regard to truth.—Se- 
venthly, are there no pretenſions to our crown that can ever 
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be revived ? There may, for aught I know, be about a 


dozen; and thoſe in time may poſſibly beget a hundred; 
but we muſt do as well as we can. Captain Beſſus, when 
he had fifty challenges to anſwer, proteſted he could not 
fight above three duels a day. I the Pretender ſhould fail, 
ſays the writer, the French King has in his quiver a ſucceſſi- 
on of them; the Ducheſs of Satoy, or her ſons, or the 
Dauphin her grandſon. Let me ſuppoſe the Chevalier de 
St. George to be dead; the Ducheſs of Savoy will then 
be a pretender, and conſequently muſt leave her huſband, 


becauſe his Royal highneſs (for Mr. Steele has not yet 


acknowledged him for a King) is in alliance with her 
Britiſh Majeſty ; her ſons, when they grow pretender, 


muſt undergo the ſame fate. But I am at a loſs how to 


_ diſpoſe of the Dauphin, if he happen to be King of 
France before the pretenderſbip to Britain falls to his 
mare; for I doubt he will never be perſuaded to remove 
out of his own kingdom, only becauſe it is too near 
Fart 8 e | 
ut the Duke of Savoy did, ſome years ago, put in his 
elaim to the crown of England in right of his wife, and he 
3s a Prince of great capacity, in ſtrict alliance wvith France, 
and may therefore very well add to our fears of a popiſb 
fucceſſor. Is it the fault of the preſent, or of any miniſ- 
try, that this Prince put in his claim? muſt we give 
him opium to deſtroy his capacity? or can we prevent 
his alliance with any prince, who is in peace with her 
Majeſty? Muſt we ſend to ſtab or poiſon all the pop; 
princes, who have any pretended title to our crown by 
the proximity of blood? What, in the name of God, 
can theſe people drive at! what is it they demand! Sup- 


poſe the preſent Dauphin were now a man, and King of 


France, and next popiſb heir to the crown of England; is 
he not excluded by the laws of the land? But what re- 
gard will he have to our laws? I anſwer ; hath not the 
CQUEEN as good a title to the crown of France ? and how 
is ſhe excluded, but by their law againſt the ſucceſſion 


of females, which we are not bound to acknowlege ? 


And is it not in our power to exclude female ſucceſſors, 
as well as in theirs ? If ſuch a pretence ſhall prove the 
cauſe of a war, what human power can prevent it! But 


our cauſe muſt peccſſarily be good and righteous ; for 


either 
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either the kings of England have been unjuſtly pt ov! 


of the poſſeſſion of France, or the Dauphin. 2ithong!, 


. neareſt of kin, can have no legal title to England And 


he muſt be an ill prince indeed, who will not have the 

hearts and hands of ninety-nine in an hundred among 

his ſubjects againſt ſuch a popiſh pretender. 5 
I have been the longer in anſwering the ſeventh queſti- 


on, becauſe it led me to conſider all he had afterwards 


to ſay upon the ſubject of the Pretender. Eighthly, and 
laſtly, he aſks himſelf, aubether Popery and ambition are be- 
come tame and quiet neighbours ? In this I can give him no 
ſatisfaction, becauſe I never was in that ſtreet where they 


lire; nor do I converſe with any of their friends; only 


I find they are perſons of a very evil reputation. But I 
am told for certain, that Ambition hath removed her 


lodging, and lives the very next door to Faction, where | 


they keep ſuch a racket, that the whole pariſh is diftur- 
bed, and every night in an uproar. —_ 
Thus much in anſwer to thoſe eight uneaſy gueſtiont 
put by the author to himſelf in order to /atzsfy every Bri- 
ton, and give him an occaſion of taking an impartial view 
ef the affairs of Europe in general, as well as of Great 


CY 


Britain in particular. 


After enumerating the great actions of the confederate 
armies under the command of Prince Eugene and the 
Duke of Marlborough, Mr. Steele obſerves, in the bitter- 


neſs of his foul, that the Britiſh general, however unac- 


* countable it may be to poſterity, was not permitted to 


enjoy the fruits of his glorious labour.” Ten years fruits, 


it ſeems, were not ſufficient, and yet they were the fruit- 
fullett campaigns that ever any general cropt. However, 


I cannot but hope, that poſterity will not be left in the 
dark, but ſome care taken both of her majeſty's glory, 


and the reputation of thoſe ſhe employs. An impartial 


| hiſtorian may tell the world (and the next age will eaſily 


believe what it continues to feel) that the avarice and am- 
bition of a few factious inſolent ſubjects had almoſt de- 
ſtroyed their country, by continuing a ruinous war in 


conjunction with allies, for whoſe fakes principally we 


fought, who refuſed to bear their juſt proportion of the 
Charge, and were connived at in their retutal, for private 
ends: that theſe faQtious people treated the beſt and 
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kindeſt of ſovereigns with inſolence, cruelty, and ingra- 
_ titude (of which he will be able to produce ſeveral in- 
| ſtances) that they encouraged perſons and principles alien 


from our religion and government in order to ſtrengthen 


their faction: he will tell the reaſons, why the General 
and Firfl Miniſter were ſeduced to be heads of this facti- 
on, contrary to the opinions they had always profeſſed. 
Such an hiſtorian will ſhew many reaſons, which made it 
neceſſary to remove the General and his friends, who, 
knowing the bent of the nation was againſt them, expected 
to loſe their power when the war was at an end. Parti- 
cularly, the hiſtorian will diſcover the whole intrigue of 
the Duke of Marlborough's endeavouring to procure a 
_ commiſſion to be General for life“; wherein juſtice will 


be done to a perſon at that time of high ſtation in the law, 


who (I mention it to his honour) adviſed the Duke, 
when he was conſulted upon it, not to accept of ſuch a 
commiſſion. By theſe and many other inſtances, which 
time will bring to light, it may perhaps appear not very 


unaccountable to poſterity, why this great man was diſ- 


miſſed at laſt; but rather why he was diſmiſſed no 
ſooner. 5 | 


But this is entering into a wide field. I ſhall therefore 
leave poſterity to the information of better hiftorians than 


the author of the Criſis, or myſelf; and go on to inform 
the preſent age in ſome facts, which this great orator and 
politician thinks fit to miſrepreſent with the utmoſt degree 
either of natural or wilful ignorance. He aſſerts, that in 
the Duke of Ormonde's campaign, after a ſuſpenſion 


of arms between Great Britain and France, proclaimed 


< at the head of the armies, the Britiſh troops, in the 
* midſt of the enemy's garriſons withdrew themſelves 
« from their confederates.” The fact is directly other- 
wiſe ; for the Britiſh troops were moſt infamouſly deſer- 
ted by the confederates, after all that could be urged by 
the Duke of Ormonde and the Earl of Strafford to preſs 
the confederate generals not to forfake them. The 


Duke was directed to avoid engaging in any action. until 


he had further orders, becauſe an account of the King of 


See the Examiner, No, XIX. and the ſubſequent papers, 
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Spain's renunciation was every day expected: this the 
Imperialiſts and Dutch knew well enough; and there- 
fore propoſed to the Duke, in that very juncture, to en- 
gage the French, for no other reaſon but to render deſ— 
perate all the Queen's meaſures towards a peace. Was 
not the certain poſſeſſion of Dunkirk of equal advan- 
tage to the uncertainty of a battle? A whole campaign 
under the Duke of Marlborough, with ſuch an acquiſiti- 
on, although at the coſt of many thouſand lives, and ſe- 
veral millions of money, would have been though: very 
gloriouſly ended. . = 
Neither, after all, was it a new thing either in the 
Britiſh general or the Dutch deputies to reſuſe aghting, | 
when they did not approve it. When the Duke of Marl- 
borough was going to inveſt Bouchain, the deputies of 
the States preſled him in vain to engage the enemy; and 
one of them was fo far diſcontented upon his Grace's re- 
fuſal, that he preſently became a partizan of the peace; 
yet I do not remember any clamour then raiſed here a- 
gainſt the Duke upon that account. Again, when the 
French invaded Doway, after the confederates had de- 
ſerted the Duke of Ormonde, Prince Eugene was violent- 
ly bent upon a battle, and faid, they ſhould never have 
another ſo good an opportunity; but Monfteur—, a 
ee deputy, roſe up, and oppoſed it fo far, that the 
Prince was forced to deſiſt. Was it then more criminal 
In the Duke of Ormonde to refuſe fighting by expreſs 
command of the Queex, and in order to get poſſeſſion 
oi Dunkirk, than tor the Duke of Marlborough to give 
tie fame refuſal without any ſuch orders, or any ſuch ad- 
vantage? or ſhall a Dutch deputy aſſume more power 
than the Qu Ee of Great Britain's general, acting by 


the immediate commands of his ſovereign ? 

The Emperor and the empire (ſays Mr. Steele, by way 
of admiration) continue the war | is his Imperial Mlajeſty 
able to continue it or no? it he be, then Great Britain 
hath been ſtrangely uſed for ten years pail : then how 
came it to paſs, that of above thirty thouſand men in his 
tervice in Italy at the time of the battle of Turin, there 
were not above four thoufand paid by himſeli? if he be 
not able to continue it, why does he go on? The rea- 
ſons are clear; becauſe the war only atfects the 3 
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of the empire (whom he is willing enough to expoſe) but 
not his own dominions. Beſides, the Imperial miniſters 
are in daily expectation of the Queex's death, which 
they hope will give a new turn to affairs, and rekindle 
the war in Europe upon the old foot; and we know how 
the miniſters of that court publickly aſſign it for a reaſon 
of their obſtinacy againſt peace, that they hope for a ſud- 
den revolution in — In the mean time this ap- 


pearance of the Emperor's being forſaken by his ally will 


ſerve to increaſe the clamour, both here and in Holland, 
_ againſt her Majeſty and thoſe ſhe employs. 3 
Mr. Steele ſays, ** there can be no crime in affirming, 


« if it be truth, that the houſe of Bourbon is at this 


« juncture become more formidable, and bids fairer for 
an univerſal moparchy, and to engroſs the whole 
% trade of Europe, than it did before the war. 


No crime in affirming it, if it be truth. | will for once 


allow his propoſition. But if it be falſe, then I affirm, 
that whoever ad vanceth ſo ſeditious a falſhood deſerves to 


be hanged. Doth he mean by the houſe of Bourbon, 
the two kings of France and Spain? If fo, I reject his 


meaning, which would inſinuate, that the intereſts and 
deſigns of both thoſe princes will be the ſame ; whereas 
they are more oppoſite than thoſe of any two other mo- 
narchs in Chriſtendom. This is the old fooliſh ſlander 
ſo frequently flung upon the peace, and as frequently 
refuted. Theſe factious undertakers of the preſs write 
with great advantage; they ſtrenuouſly afirm a thouſand 


falſhoods without fear, wit, conſcience, or knowlege ; 


und we, who anſwer them, muſt be at the expence of 


an argument for each; after which, in the very next 


pamphlet we ſee the ſame aſſertions produced again, with- 
out the leaſt notice of what hath been ſaid to diſprove 
them. By the houſe of Bourbon doth he mean only the 
French King for the time being; If ſo, and his aſſertion 
be true, then that Prince muſt either deal with the devil, 
or elſe the money and blood ſpent in our ten years vic- 
tories againſt him, might as well have continued in the 
purſes and veins of her Majeſty's ſubjects. 


But the particular aſſertions of this author are eaſter 


detected than his general ones; I ſhall therefore proceed 
upon examining the former, For inſtance: I deſire him 
| to 
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to aſk the Dutch, who can beſt inform him, æohy they de- 
livered up Traerbach to the Imperialiſis? for, as to the 
QueEtx, her Majeſty was never once conſulted in it; 
whatever his preceptors, the politicians of Button's cot- 
feehouſe, may have informed him to the contrary. 
Mr. Steele affirms, that the French have begun the 
«demolition of Dunkirk contemptuouſly and arbitrarilv 
their own way.” The governor of the town, and thoſe 
gentlemen intruſted with the inſpection of this work, do 
aſſure me, that the fact isaltogether otherwiſe; that the 
method preſcribed by thoſe whom her Majeſty employs 
| hath been exactly followed, and that the works are al- 
ready demoliſhed. I will venture to tell him further, that 
the demolition was ſo long deferred in order to remove 
_ thoſe difficulties, which the Barrier:treaty hath put us 

under; and the event hath ſhewn, that it was prudent to 
proceed no faſter, until thoſe difficulties were got over. 
The mole and harbour could not be deſtroyed, until the 


' ſhips were got out; which, by reaſon of ſome profound 


ſecrets of ſtate, did not happen until the other day. Who 
gave him thoſe juſt ſuſpicions, that the mole and harbour will 
never be defiroyed ? what is it he would now infinuate ; 
that the miniſtry is bribed to leave the moſt important 
part of the work undone ; or that the Pretender is to in- 
vade us from thence ; or that the Queex hath entered 
into a conſpiracy with her ſervants to prevent the good 
effects of the peace for no other end, but to loſe the 
affections of her people, and endanger herſelf ? 
Inſtead of any further information, which I could eaſi- 
y give, but which no honeſt man can want, I venture 
to affirm, that the mole and harbour of Dunkirk will, in 
a ſhort time, be moſt effectually deſtroved ; and at the 
ſame time venture to propheſy, that neither Mr. Steele, 
nor his faction, will ever confeſs they believe it. 
Alfter all, it is a little hard, that the Quetx cannot be 
allowed to demoliſh this town in whatever manner ſhe _ 
pleaſes to fancy. Mer. Steele mult have it done his own 
way, and is angry the French have pretended to do it 
theirs ; and yet he wrongs them into the bargain. For 
my own part, I do ſeriouſly think the moſt Chriſtian King 
to bea much better friend of her Majeſty's than Mr. Steele, 
or any of his faction. Beſides, it is to be conſidered, 
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that he is a monarch and a relation; and therefore, if I 
were a privy counſellor, and my advice to be aſked, which 

ok thoſe two GENTLEMEN BORN“ ſhould have the 
direction in the demolition of Dunkirk, I would give it 
for the former; becauſe I look upon Mr. Steele, in 
quality of a member of his party, to be much more ſkil- 
tul in demoliſping at home than abread. 


There is a proſpe& of more danger to the balance of 


Europe, and to the trade of Britain from the Emperor 
over-running Italy, than from France over-running the 
empire; that his Imperial Majeſty entertains ſuch thoughts 
is viſible to the world : and although little can be faid 
to juſtify many actions of the French King, yet the 
worſt of them have never equalled the emperor's arbi- 
trary keeping the poſſeſſion of Milan directly contrary to 
his oath, and to the expreſs words of the golden bull, 
Which oblige him to deliver up every fef that falls, or 


elſe they mult all, in the courſe of time, lapſe into his 


own hands. 


I was at a loſs, who it was that Mr. Steele hinted at 


ſome time ago, by the powerful hand, that deals out 


* crowns and kingdoms all around us:” I now plainly 
find he meant no other hand but his own. He hath dealt 
out the crown of Spain to France; to France he hath 


given leave to invade the empire next ſpring with two 
hundred thouſand men; and now at laſt he deals to France 
the imperial dignity ; /o farewell, liberty ; Europe æxill be 
French. But in order to bring all this about, e capital 
of Auſtria, the refidence of his Imperial Majeſty, «mult 
continue to be wi/ited by the plague, of which the Em- 
peror muſt die, and fo the thing is done. 9 
Why ſhould not I venture to deal out one ſceptre in my 


turn as well as Mr. Steele? I therefore deal out the em- 


pire to the Elector of Saxony, upon failure of iſſue to 


this Emperor at his death; provided che whigs will pre- 


vail on the ſon to turn papiſt to get an empire, as they 
did upon the father to get a kingdom. Or if this Prince 
be not approved of, I dal it out in his ſtead to the Elector 
of Bavaria: and in one or the other of theſe I dare en- 
gage to have all Chriſtendom to ſecond me, whatever the 


* Mr. Steele often ſtyles himſelf fo, | 
| ſpleen, 
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ſpleen, in the ſhape of politics, may dictate to the author 
of the Criſis. 

The deſign of Mr. Steele in repre/enting the circumſtan- 
fances of the affairs of Euree is to ſignity to the world, 
that all Europe is put in the high road to ſlavery by the 
corruption of her Maietty's pretent minifters ; and ſo he 
goes on to Portugal; which, “ having during the war 
+ ſupplied us wich gold, in exchange for our woolen 
manufacture, hath only at preſent a ſuſpenſion of arma 
« for its protection, to laſt no longer than till the Cata- 
« Jonians are reduced; and then the old pretenſions of 
* Spain to Portugal wül be revived :? and Portugal, 


when once enflaved by Spain, falls naturally with the 


reſt of Europe into the guiph of France. In the mean 
time let us fee, what relief a little truth can give this 
unhappy kingdom. That Portugal hath yet no more 
than a ſuſpenſion of arms they may thank themſelves, be- 
cauſe they came ſo late into the treaty ; and that they 
came fo late, they may thank the whigs, whole falle re- 
_ preſentations they were fo weak to believe. However, the 
QuEEN hath voluntarily given them a guarantee to de- 
lend them againſt Spain, until the peace ſhall be made; 
and ſuch terms aſter the peace are ſtipulated for them, aa 
the Portugueſe themſelves are contented with. | 
Having mentioned the Catalonians, he puts the queſti- 
on, ac can name the Catalonians without a tear? That 
can I; for he hathtold ſo many melancholy ſtories without 
one ſyllable of truth, that he hath blunted the edge of my 
tears, and I ſhall not be ſtartled at the worſt he can ſay. 
What he affirms concerning the Catalonians is included 
in the following particulars ; firſt, that they avere drawn 
into the <var by the encouragement of the maritime powers z 
by which are underſtood England and Holland : but he 
is too good a friend of the Dutch to give them any part 
of the blame. Secondly, that they are nexu abandoned and 
expoled to the reſentment of an enraged Prince. Thicdly, 
that they always 1 the perſon and intereſt of that 
Prince, who is their preſent King. Laſtly, that -e deem 7s 
dreadſul of thoſe, evbo fall, in the fight of God, be eſtiemeil 
their deſfrazers. And if we interpret the inſinuation he 
makes, according tohis own mind, the deſtruction of thoſe 
people muil be imputed to the preſent miniſtry. 
D 5 Jam 
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I am ſometimes, in charity, diſpoſed to hope, that this 
writer is not always ſenſible of the flagrant talſhoods he 


utters, but is either biaſſed by an inclination to believe 


the worſt, or a want of judgment to chuſe his informers. 


That the Catalonians were dratun into the war by the en- 


couragement of her Majefly, ſhould not in decency have 


might be ſuppoſed there would be no living witneſs left 
todiſprove it. It was only upon the affurances of a revolt 


been affirmed until about fifty years hence; when it 


given by the Prince of Heſſe and others, and their invita- | 


tion, that the QUezNn was prevailed with to ſend her for- 
ces upon that expedition. When Barcelona was taken by 


a moſt unexpected accident of a bomb lighting on the 
magazine, then indeed the Catalonians revolted, having 
before ſubmitted and ſworn allegiance to Philip, as much 


as any other province of Spain. Upon the peace between 
that crown and Britain, the QUeex, in order to eaſe the 


Emperor, and fave his troops, ſtipulated with King Phi- 
lip for a neutrality in Italy, and that his Imperial Majeſ- _ 
ty ſhould have liberty to evacuate Catalonia; upon con- 
dition of abſolute indemnity to the Catalonians, with an 
entire reſtitution to their honours, dignities, and eſtates. 


As this neutrality was never obſerved by the Emperor, 
ſo he never effectually evacuated Catalonia; for al- 
though he ſent away the main body, he left behind many 
officers and private men, who now ſpirit up and aſſiſt 


thoſe obſtinate people to continue in their rebellion. It 
is true indeed that King Philip did not abſolutely ere 


the Catalonians to a// their old privileges, of which they 
never made other uſe than as an encouragement to rebel ; 


but admitted them to the ſame privileges with his ſub- 
jects of Caſtile, particularly to the liberty of trading, and 
having employments in the Weſt-Indies, which they a- 


Vier enjoyed before. Beſides, the QUEEN reſerved to her- 
ſelf the power of procuring farther immunities for them, 
wherein the. moſt Chriſtian King was obliged to ſecond 
Her: for his Catholic Majeſty intended no more than 


to retrench thoſe privileges, under the pretext of which 


they now rebel, as they had formerly done in favour 
of France. How dreadful then muſt be the doom of 
_ #hoſe, who hindered theſe people from ſubmitting to the 
gentle terms offered them by their Prince! and who, 

| although 
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although they be conſcious of their own inability to fur- 


niſh one fingle ſhip for the ſupport of the Catalans, are 
at this inſtant ſpurring them on to their ruin by promiſes 


of aid and protection T: 8 
Thus much in anſwer to Mr. Steele's account of the 


affairs of Europe; from which he deduceth the univer- 


ſal monarchy of France, and the danger of I know not 
how many popi/þ ſucceſſors to Britain. His political re- 
flections are as good as his facts. We muſt obſerve, 


4 /ays he, that the perſon who ſeems to be the moſt fa- 


„ youred by the French King in the late treaties, is the 
« Duke of Savoy.” Extremely right ; for whatever that 


Prince got by the peace, he owes entirely to her Majeſ- 


ty, as a. juſt reward for his having been ſo firm and uſe- 


ful an ally; neither was France brought with more dif- 


ficulty to yield any one point than that of allowing the 
Duke ſuch a barrier as the QuEEex inſiſted on. 


He is become the moſt powerful prince in Italy. I had 


rather ſee him ſo than the Emperor. He 7s ſuppoſed to 


have entered into a ſecret and ſtrict alliance awith the houſe 
of Bourbon. This is one of thoſe facts wherein I am 
molt inclined to believe the author, becauſe it is what he 
muſt needs be utterly ignorant of, and therefore may 


_ poſſibly be true. 


I thought indeed we ſhould be ſafe from all popiſh 
ſucceſſors as far as Italy, becauſe of the prodigious clut- 
ter about ſending the Pretender thither. But they will 


never agree where to fix their lengitude. The Duke of 


Savoy is the more dangerous for removing to Sicily: he 
adds to cur fears for being too near. So whether France 
conquer Germany, or be in peace and good underſtanding 
avithᷣ it, either event avill put us and Holland at the mercy 
of France, which hath a quiver full of Pretenders at its 
back, whenever the Chevalier ſhall die. : 

This was juſt the logic of poor Prince Butler, a ſple- 


netic mad man, whom every body may remember about 


the town. Prince Pamphilio in Italy employed emiſſa- 
ries to torment Prince Butler here. But what if Prince 
Pamphilio die ? Why then he had left in his will, that 

his heirs and executors torment Prince Butler for ever. 
I cannot think it a misfortune what Mr. Steele affirms, 
that © treaſonable books lately diſperſed among us, ſtrik- 
| -  _ 
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ing apparently at the Hanover ſucceſſion, have paſſed 
« almoit without obſervation from the generality of the 
* people;” becauſe it ſeems a certain * that the ge- 
nerality of the people are well diſpoſed to that illuſtrious 
family: but I look upon it as a great evil, to fee ſediti- 
ons books diſpcrſed among us, apparently ftriking at the 
Queen and her adminittration, at the conſtitution of 
church and ſtate, and at all religion; yet paſſing xvithout 
eo/ervation from the generality of theſe in pcarer: but 
whether this remiſſneſs may be imputed to White-hall, 
or Wettminſter-hall, is other mens buſineſs to enquire. 
Mr. Steele knows in his conſcience, that the Queries con- 
 cerning the Pretender iſſued from one of his own party. 
And as for the poor nonjuring-clergyman, who was 
truſted with committing to the preſs a late book oz the 
fabje# of hereditary right, by a ſtrain of the ſummum jus 
he is now, as J am told, with half a ſcore children, ſtarv- 
ing and rotting among thieves and pick-pockets in the 
common room of a ſtinking jail “. I have never ſeen 
either the book or the publiſher 3 however, I would fain 


aſk one ſingle perſon in the world a queſtion ; why he 
| hath fo often drank the abdicated King's health upon his 


knees ?——But the tranſition is natural and frequent, 


and I ſhall not trouble him for an anſwer. 


It is the hardeft caſe in the world, that Mr. Steele g 


ſhould take up the artificial reports of his own faction, 
and then put them off upon the world as additional fears 


of a popiſh ſucceſſor. I can aſſure him, that no good 
ſubject of the Queex is under the leaſt concern, whe- 


ther the Pretender be converted or no, farther than their 
wiſhes that all men would embrace the true religion. 
But, reporting backwards and forwards upon this point 
helps to keep up the noiſe, and is a topic for Mr. Steele 
to enlarge himſelf upon, by ſhewing how little we can 


depend on ſuch converſions, by collecting a liſt of popz/b 


cruelties, and repeating after himſelf and the Bp. of Sa- 


Upon his conviction he was committed to the Marſhalſea, 


and at his ſentence, to the Queen's-Bench for three years, 
4 Parker, afterward Lord Chancellor. 
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rum the diſmal effects likely to follow upon the return of 
that ſuperſtition among us. 

But as this writer is reported by thoſe who know him 
to be what the French call jour nalier, his fear and cou- 
rage operating according to the weather in our uncertain 
climate ; I am apt to believe the two laſt pages of his 
Criſis were written on a /#x-/foine day. This 1 guets 
from the general tenor of them, and particularly from an 
unwary aflertion, which, it he believes as firmly as I do, 
will at once overthrow all his foreign and domeſtic fears 
of a pepiſh ſucceſſor. As divided a feefle as are are, 
thoſe who ſtand for the houſe of Hanover are IXFINITE= 
LY ſuperior in number, wealth, and courage, and all arts 

military and civil, to thoſe in the contrary intereſt ; be- 
ſides which ave have the laaus, I ſay, the laws on our fide, 
he laws, I ſay, the laws. This elegant repetition is, 
I think, a little out of place; ſor the ſtreſs might better 
have been laid upon fo great a majority of the nation; 
without which I doubt the laws would be of little weight, 
although they be very good additional ſecurities. And 
if what he here aſſerts be true, as it certainly is, although 
he aſſert it (for I allow even the majority. of his own par- 
ty to be againſt the Pretender) there can be no danger 
of a popiſh ſucceſſor, except from the unteaſonable jea- 
louſies of the be among that party, and from the malice, 
the avarice, or ambition of the wor/? ; without which 
Britain would be able to defend her ſucceſſion againſt all 
her enemies both at home and abroad. Moſt of the 
dangers from abroad, which he enumerates as the conſe- 
quences of this very bad peace made by the Queen, and 
approved by parliament, mult have ſubſiſted under any 

peace at all; unleſs, among other projects equally fea- 
ſible, we could have ſtipulated to cut the throats of eve- 
ry popiſb relation to the royal family. | 
Well, by this author's own confeſſion a number infi 
nitely ſuperior, and the beſt circumſtantiated imagina- 
ble, are for the ſuccſſion in the houſe of Hanover. This 

ſuccaſſion 18 eſtabliſhed, contirmed, and ſecured by ſeveral 
laws; her majeſty's repeated declarations, and the oaths 
of all her fubje&s, engage both her and them to preſerve 
what thoſe laws have ſettled. This is a ſecurity indeed, 
a ſecurity adequate at leaſt to the importance of the thing; 
e and 
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and yet, according to the whig-ſcheme, as delivered to 


us by Mr. Steele and his coadjutors, is altogether inſuf- 


ficient ; and the ſucceſſion will be defeated, the Preten- 
der brought in, and popery eſtabliſhed among us, without 
the farther aſſiſtance of this writer and his faction. 
And what ſecurities have our adverſaries ſubſtituted in 
the place of theſe? A club of politicians, where Jenny 
Man preſides ; a Crifis written by Mr. Steele; a confe- 


deracy of knaviſh ſtock-jobbers to ruin credit; a report 


of the Queen's death; an effgzes of the Pretender run 
twice through the body by a valiant peer; a ſpeech by the 
author of the Criſis; and, to ſum up all, an unlimited 


freedom of reviling her Majeſty and thoſe ſhe employs. 


I have now finiſhed the moſt diſguſttul taſk that ever 
T undertook. I could with more eaſe have written thre? 
dull pamphlets, than remarked upon the falſhoods and 
abſurdities of one. But I was quite confounded laſt Wed- 
neſday, when the printer came with another pamphlet in 
his hand, written by the ſame author, and entitled, The 


Engliſhman, being the cloſe of the paper ſo called, &c. He 


delired I would read it over, and conſider it in a paper 


by itſelf ; which laſt I abſolutely refuſed. Upon peruſal 


I found it chiefly an invective againſt Toby, the miniftry, 
the Examiner, the clergv, the QUEEN, and the Poſt-boy; 
yet at the ſame time with great juſtice exclaiming againſt 
thoſe, who preſumed to offer the leaſt word againſt the 


heads of that faction whom her Majeſty diſcharged. The 


author likewiſe propoſeth an equal divifion of favour and 
emplayments between. the <uhigs and tories ; for if the 
former can have no part or portion in David, they de- 
fire no longer to be his ſubjects. He inſiſts, that her 
Majeſty hath exactiy followed Monſieur Tughe's memori- 


al f againſt demoliſhing of Dunkirk, He reflects with 
great ſatigfaction on the goed already done to his country 


* What portion have we in David? 8 
+ © Tughe was deputed by the magiſtrates of Dunkirk to in« 
< tercede with the Queen, that ſhe would recall part of her ſen- 

_ © tence concerning Dunkirk, by ctuſing her thunderbolts to fall 
only on the martial works, and to ſpare the moles and dykes, 
© which in their naked condition could be no more than objects 
© of pity.” Awe, 
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by the Crifis. Non nobis, Demine, non nobis, &c. 
He gives us hopes that he will leave off writing, and con- 
ſult his own quiet and happineſs ; and concludes with a 
letter to a friend at court. I ſuppoſe by the ſtyle of old 
friend. and the like, it muſt be ſome body there of his 
own level ; among whom his party have indeed more 
Friends than I could wiſh. In this letter he aſſerts, that 
the preſent miniſters were not educated in the church of 
England, but are ew converts from preſbytery. Upon 
which I can only reflect, how blind the malice of that 
man muſt be, who invents a groundleſs lye in order to 
defame his ſuperiors, which wouid be no _— if it 

had been a truth. And he concludes with making three 
demands, for the ſatisfafion of himſelf and other male- 

contents. Firſt, the demolition of the harbour of Dun- 
kirk. Secondly, that Great-Britain and France would 
* heartily join againſt the exorbitant power of the Duke 
« of Lorrain, and force the Pretender from his aſylum 
at Bar le Duc. Laſtly, that his Electoral Highneſs of 
„Hanover would be to grateful to ſignify to all the 

world the perfect good underſtanuing he hath with 
the court of England, in as plain terms as her Majeſ- 

« ty was pleaſed to declare ſhe had with that houſe on 
her part.” | IT 
As to the firſt of theſe demands, I will venture to un- 
dertake it ſhall be granted ; but then Mr. Steele and his 
brother malecontents muſt promiſe to believe the thing is 
done, after thoſe employed have made their report; or 
_ elſe bring vouchers to diſprove it. Upon the ſecond; I 
cannot tell whether her Majeſty will engage in a war 
againſt the Duke of Lorrain to force him to remeve the 
Pretender; but I believe if the parliament ſhould think 
it neceſſary to addreſs upon ſuch an occaſion, the 
Quexx will move that prince to fend him away. His 
laſt demand, offered under the title of a 2:74, is of fo in- 
ſolent and ſeditious a ſtrain, that I care not to touch it. 

Here he directly chargeth her Majeſty with delivering a 
talſhood to her parliament from the throne ; and declares 
he will not believe her, until the EleQor of Hanover 
himſelf ſhall vouch for the truth of what ſhe hath fo ſo- 
lemnly affirmed, 5 
Iagree 
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[ agree with this writer, that it is an idle thing | in his 


- antagoniits to trouble themſelves upon the articles f his 
birth, education, or fortune: for whoever writes at this 
rate of his ſovereign, to whom he owes fo many perſonal 
obligations, I ſhould never enquire whether he be a 


GENTLEMAN BORN, but whether * be a 


HUMAN CRE * CRE. 
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The Conduct of the Arts, and of the 
LATE NIIN Is TRX, in beginning and car- 
rying on the preſent war . 


Written in the year 1712. 


Partem tibi Gallia naſtri 
Eripuit: partem duris Hiſpania bellis: 
Pars jacet Heſperia, totegue exercitus orb 
Te vincente perit. 


Odimus accipit rem quia ſemper vivit in armis. 
Vidtriæ provincia plorat. 


P R E F A Cc E. 


I CANNOT ſufficiently admire the induſtry of a fort 
4 of men, wholly out of favour with the Prince and 
people, and openly profeſſing a ſeparate intereſt from the 
bulk of the landed men, who yet are able to raiſe at this 
| junQuure fo great a clamour againſt a peace, without of- 
fering one ſingle reaſon, but what we find in their &. 
lads. I lay it down for a maxim, that no reaſonable 


To this tract and the Examiners, which make Vol. V. of the 
Iriſh edition, there'is a preface in the name of the publiſher, which. 
Lord Orrery afcribes to S iſt for no other apparent reaſon, than to 
accule him of praiſing himſelf, But, beſides the incerreQaeſs 
of the ſlyle, which his Lordſhip ſuproes to be affected, there is 
an aſſertion, that theſe papers produced the change in the Queen's 
miniſtry, which even in lis Lordſhip's opinion they were written 
to defend, and to which they appear by their Cate as well as tenor 
to be ſrbſequent ; an ablurdity of which Swift, even in the cha- 
racter of a publiſher, Gnaot be ſuppoled to have been guilty. 
Hawke. : | N | | | 
| | man, 
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man, whether c or tory, (ſince it is neceſſary to uſe 
thoſe fooliſh terms) can be of opinion for continuing the 
war upon the foor it now is, unleſs he be a gainer by it, 
or hopes it may occaſion ſome new turn of affairs at home 


to the advantage of his party; or, laſtly, unleſs he be 
very ignorant of the kingdom's condition, and by what 


means we have been reduced to it. Upon the two firſt 
caſes, where intereſt is concerned, I have nothing to ſay: 
but as to the laſt, I think it highly neceſſary that the 


public ſhould be freely and impartially told what cir- 
cumſtances they are in, after what manner they have 


been treated by thoſe, whom they truſted ſo many years 


with the diſpoſal of their blood and treaſure, and what 


the conſequences of this management are like to be up- 
on themſelves and their poſterity. | 

Thoſe who, either by writing or diſcourſe, have un- 
dertaken to defend the proceedings of the late miniſtry 


duct and valour of our leaders and their troops, in ſum- 


France to accept them. But nothing of this can give 
the leaſt ſatisfaction to the juſt complaints of the king- 
dom. As to the war our grievances are, that a greater 
-Joad has been laid on us than was either juſt or neceſſary, 
or than we have been able to bear; that the groſſeſt im- 


private wealth and power, or in order to forward the 
more dangerous deſigns of a Faction, to both which a 


war which was chiefly our province, which would have 
been moſt beneficial to us, and deſtructive to the ene- 
my, was wholly neglected. As to a peace, we complain 
of being deluded by a mock-treaty, in which thoſe who 


were impoſſible to be complied with; and therefore 
might ſecurely preſs every article as if they were in ear- 


neſt. | 
Theſe 


in the management of the war, and of the treaty at Ger- 
truydenburgh, have ſpent time in celebrating the con- 


ming up the victories they have gained, and the towns 
they have taken. Then they tell us what high articles 
were inſiſted on by our miniſters and thoſe of the confe- 
derates, and what pains both were at in perſuading 


poſitions have been ſubmitted to for the advancement of 


peace would have put an end; and that the part of the 


negotiated, took care to make ſuch demands as they knew _ 


+ 


the war. 
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Theſe are ſome of the points I deſign to treat of in 
the following diſcourſe ; with ſeveral others which 1 
thought it neceſſary at this time for the kingdom to be 


informed of. I think I am not miſtaken in thofe facts 


I mention ; at leaft not in any circumſtance fo material 
as to weaken the conſequences I draw from them. 
After ten years wars with perpetual ſucceſs, to tell us 
it is yet impoſſible to have a good peace, is very ſurpriz- 
ing, and ſeems ſo different from what hath ever happen- 
ed in the world before, that a man of any party may be 
allowed ſuſpeCting, that we have been either ill uſed, or 
have not made the moſt of our victories, and might 
therefore deſire to know where the difficulty lay. Then 


it is natural to enquire into our preſent condition; how 


long we thall be able to go on at this rate; what the 
conſequences may be upon the preſent and future ages; 
and whether a peace withour that impracticable point, 


| which ſome people do ſo much inſiſt on, be really 


ruinous in itſelf, pr equally ſo with the continuance of 
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The Conpuct of the AlLLIEs, Sc. 


HE motives that may engage a wiſe prince or 
ſtare in war, I take to be one or more of theſe: 
either to check the overgrown power of ſome 
ambitious neigibour ; to recover what hath been unjuſt- 


ly taken from them; to revenge ſome injury they have 
received (which all political caſuiſts allow ;) to affiit ſome 


ally in a juſt quarrel ; or laſtly, to defend themſelves 
when they are invaded. In all theſe caſes the writers up- 


on politics admit a war to be juſtly undertaken. The laſt 
is what hath been uſually called pro arzs et focis ; where 
no expence or endeavour can be too great, becauſe all 
we have is at ſtake, and conſequently our utmoſt force to 


be exerted ; and the diſpute is ſoon determined either in 


ſafety or utter deſtruction. But in the other four, I be- 


lieve it will be found, that no monarch or commonwealth 
did ever engage beyond a certain degree; never pro- 
ceeding fo far as to exhauſt the ſtrength and ſubſtance of 


their country by anticipations and loans, which in a few 


years muſt put them in a worſe condition, than any they 


could reaſonably apprehend from thoſe evils, for the pre- 


* This was written preparatory to the peace which the miniſters 
were then concerting, and vhich was afterwards perfected at U- 


trecht. It begins by refleCtions on war in general, and then par- 


ticularly mentions the ſeveral civil wars in our kingdom. Un- 
happy country ! tern to pieces by her own ſons; a- wretched mo- 
ther of vultures, for whom, like Tityus, ſhe produces new intrails 


only to be devoured! Orrery. 


This tract, and remarks on the barrier-treaty, contain the prin- 
cipal tacts which the author of John Bull has thrown into allegory ; 


ſequences it produced, may be ſcen in Dr, Switt's life, pretixed to 


Yot-L-: 


venting 


and greatly illuſtrates that piece, of which indeed it is poſſible 
they were the ground-work. Hawkeſ. | DR 
A particular account of the occation of this tract, and of the con- 
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venting of which they fuſt entered into the war; be- 
cauſe this would be to run into real infallible ruin, only 
in hopes to remove what might perhaps but appear fo by 
a probable ſpeculation. | Ts, | 

And as a war ſhould be undertaken upon a juſt and 
prudent motive, ſo it is ſtill more obvious, that a prince 
ought maturely to conſider the condition he is in, when 
he enters on it ; whether his coffers be full, his revenues 


clear of debts, his people numerous and rich, by a long 
peace and free trade, not over- preſſed with many bur- 
denſome taxes; no violent faction ready to diſpute his 


juſt prerogative, and thereby weaken his authority at 
home, and leſſen his reputation abroad. For, it the 


contrary of all this happen to be his caſe, he will hardly 
be perfuaded to diſturb the world's quiet and his own, 


while there is any other way left of preſerving the latter 
with honour and ſafety. N © 
Suppoſing the war to have commenced upon a juſt 
motive ; the next thing to be conſidered is, when a prince 
ought in prudence to receive the overtures of a peace; 


which I take to be, either when the enemy is ready to 


yield the point originally contended for; or when that 
point is found impoſſible to be ever obtained; or when 
contending any longer, although with probability of 
gaining that point at laſt, would put ſuch a prince and 


his people in a worſe condition than the preſent loſs of 
it. All which conſiderations are of much greater force, 


where a war is managed by an alliance of many confe- 

derates, which, in the variety of intereſts among the ſe- 

veral parties, is liable to ſo many unforeſeen accidents. 
In a confederate war, it ought to be conſidered, which 


party has the deepeſt ſhare in the quarrel : for although 


each may have their particular reafons, yet one or two 
among them will probably be more concerned than the 


_ reſt, and therefore ought to bear the greateſt part of the _ 


burthen, in proportion to their ſtrength. For example: 
two princes may be competitors for a kingdom, and'it 
will be your intereſt to take the part of him, who will 


probably allow you good conditions of trade, rather than 


of the other, who poſſibly may not. However, that 
prince whole cauſe you efpoule, although never fo vigo- 
zouſly, is the principal in that war, and you properly 

: N ſpeaking 
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| ſpeaking are but a ſecond. Or a commonwealth may lie 
in danger to be over-run by a powerful neighbour, which 


in time may produce very bad conſequences upon your 
trade and liberty: it is therefore neceſſary, as well as 


prudent, to lend them aſſiſtance, and help them to win a 


ſtrong ſecure frontier ; but as they muſt in courſe be the 
firſt and greateſt ſufferers; ſo in juſtice they ought to 


bear the greateſt weight. If a houſe be on fire, it be- 
hoves all in the neighbourhood to run with buckets to 
quench 1t ; but the owner is ſure to be undone firſt ; and 
it is not impoſſible, that thoſe at next door may eſcape | 
by a ſhower from heaven, or the ſtillneſs of the weather, 


or ſome other favonrable accident. 


But if an ally, who is not ſo immediately concerned in 


the good or ill fortune of the war, be fo generous as to 
contribute more than the principal party, and even more 
in proportion to his abilities, he ought at leaſt to have his 
ſhare in what is conquered from the enemy; or, if his 


romantic diſpoſition tranſport him ſo far as to expect lit- 
tle or nothing from this, he might however hope, that 


the principals would make it up in dignity and reſpect; 
and he would ſurely think it monſtrous to find them in- 


termeddling in his domeſtic affairs, preſcribing what ſer- 


vants he ſhould keep or diſmiſs, preſſing him perpetually 
with the moſt unreaſonable demands, and at every turn 
threatening to break the alliance if he will not comply. 
From theſe reflections upon war in general, I deſcend 
to conſider thoſe wars wherein England hath been engag- 


ed ſince the conqueſt. In the civil wars of the barons, as 


well as thoſe between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
great deſtruction was made of the nobility and gentry ; 


new families raiſed, and old ones extinguiſhed ; but the 


money ſpent on both fides was employed and circulated 
at home; no public debts contracted ; and a very few 
"years of peace quickly ſet all right again. ” 

The like may be affirmed even of that unnatural rebel- 


| lion againſt K. Charles I, The ufurpers maintained 


great armies in conſtant pay, had almoſt continual war 
with Spain and Holland; but managing it by their fleets, 
they increaſed very much the riches ot the kingdom, in- 

ſtead of exhauſting them. 
Our foreign wars were generally againſt Scotland or 
France ; 
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France ; the firſt being in this iſland carried no money 
out of the kingdom, and were ſeldom of long continu- 


ance. During our firſt wars with France we poſſeſſed 
eat domintons in that country, where we preſerved 
tome footing till the reign of Q. Mary; and although 


ſome of our later princes made very chargeable expedi- 


tions thither, a ſubſidy and two or three fitteenths clear- 
ed all the debt. Beſides our victories were then of ſome 
uſe as well as glory ; for we were ſo prudent to fight, 


and fo happy to conquer, only for ourſelves. 


The Dutch wars in the reign of K. Charles II. al- 
though begun and carried on under a very corrupt ad- 
miniſtration, and much to the diſhonour of the crown, 


did indeed keep the King needy and poor by diſcontinu- 


ing or diſcontenting his parliament, when he moſt need- 
ed their aſſiſtance ; but neither left any debt upon the 
nation, nor carried any money out of it. 

At the revolution a general war broke out in Europe, 
wherein many princes joined in alliance againſt France to 


check the ambitious deſigns of that monarch ; and here 


the Emperor, the Dutch, and England were principals. 


About this time the cuftom firſt began among us of bor- 
rowing millions upon funds of intereſt. It was pretend- 


ed, that the war could not poſſibly laſt above one or two 


_ campaigns ; and that the debts contracted might be ea- 
fily paid in a few years by a gentle tax, without burthen- 
ing the ſubject. But the true reaſon for embracing this 


expedient was the ſecurity of a new prince not firmly ſet- 
tled on the throne. People were tempted to lend by great 
premiums and large intereſt ; and it concerned them near- 


ly to preſerve that government, which they had truſted 


with their money. The perſon “ ſaid to have been au- 
thor of fo deteſtable a project, lived to fee ſome of its 
fatal conſequences, whereof his grand-children will not 


| ſee an end. And this pernicious council cloſed very well 


with the poſture of affairs at that time : for a ſet of up- 


| farts, who had little or no part in the revolution, but 


valued themſelves upon their noiſe and pretended zeal 
when the work was over, were got into credit at court, 
by the merit of becoming undertakers and projectors of 


De. Burnct, biſnop of Sarum. 
7 loans 
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loans and funds: theſe finding, that the gentlemen of | 
eſtates were not willing to come into their meaſures, fell 
upon thoſe new ſchemes of raiſing money, in order to 
create a moneyed intereſt that might in time vie with the 


landed, and of which they hoped to be at the head. 


The ground of the firſt war, for ten years after the 
revolution, as to the part we had in it, was to make 
France acknowlege the late king, and recover Hudſon's | 
bay. But during that whole war the fea was almolt en- | 


ticely neglected, and the greateſt part of fx millions an- 


nually employed to enlarge the frontier of the Dutch. 
For the king was a general, but not an admiral ; and al- 


though King of England, was a native of Holland. 
After ten years fighting to little purpoſe, after the loſs 

of above an hundred thouſand men, and a debt remain- 

ing of twenty millions, we at length hearkened to the 


terms of peace, which was concluded with great advan- 
tages to the Empire and Holland, but none at all to us; 
and clogged ſoon after with the famous treaty of parti- 
tion, by which Naples, Sicily, and Lorrain were to be 
added to the French dominions ; or if that crown ſnould 
think fit to ſet aſide the treaty upon the Spaniards refuſ- 
ing to accept it, as they declared they would, to the ſeve- 
Tal parties at the very time of tranſacting it, then the 
French would have pretenſions to the whole monarchy. 


And ſo it proved in the event; for the late king of Spain, 
reckoning it an indignity to have his territories cantoned 


out into -parcels by other princes during his own life, 
and without his conſent, rather choſe to bequeath the 
monarchy entire to a younger ſon of France; and this 
Prince was acknowleged for king of Spain both by us 

and Holland. . 1 

It muſt be granted, that the counſels of entering into 
this war were violently oppoſed by the church-party, who 

firſt adviſed the late king to acknowlege the Duke of | 
Anjou; and particularly it is affirmed, that a certain 
great perſon ®, who was then in the church intereſt, told | 
the King in November 1701, that ſince his Majeſty was 
determined to engage in a war ſo contrary to his private | 
opinion, he could ſerve him no longer, and accordingly 


gave up his employment; although he happened after- 
2 Earl of Codolphin. 
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wards to change his mind, when he was to be at the head 


f the treaſury, and have the ſole management of affairs 
at home, while thoſe abroad were to be in the hands of 


one , whoſe advantage by all ſorts of ties he was engag- 


ed to promote. 

The declarations of war againſt France and Spain, 
made by us and Holland, are dated within a few days of 
each other. In that publiſhed by the States they ſay ve- 


ty truly, that ** they are neareſt and moſt expoſed to the 


« fire; that they are blocked up on all ſides, and actu- 
&« ally attacked by the kings of France and Spain; that 
« their declaration is the effect of an urging and preſſing 
“ neceſſity; with other expreſſions to the ſame pur- 
poſe. They d:fire the aſſiſtance of all kings and princes, 
&c. The grounds of their quarre! with France are ſuch 
as only affect themſelves, or at leaſt more immediately 
than any other prince or ftate ; ſuch as, the French 
« reluſing to grant the Tariff promiſed by the treaty of 
« Ryſwick ; the loading the Dutch inhabitants ſettled 
« in France with exceſſive duties, contrary to the ſaid 


© treaty; the violation of the partition treaty by the 


“ French accepting the king of Spain's will, and threatn- 
ing the States if they would not comply; the ſeizin 
* the Spaniſh Netherlands by the French troops, _ 
turning out the Dutch, who, by permiſſion of the late 
king ot Spain, were in garriſon there, by which means 


* that republic was deprived of her barrier, contrary to 


* the treaty of partition, where it was particularly ſti- 


„ pulated, that the Spanith Netherlands ſhould be left 
to the Archduke.” They alledged, that © the French 
„king governed Flanders as his own, although under 


the name of his grandſon, and fent great numbers of 
troops thither to fright them ; that he had ſeized 
« the city and citadel of Liege; had poſſeſſed himſelf 
* of ſeveral places in the archbiſhopric of Cologne, and 
% maintained troops in the county of Wolfenbuttel, in 
* order to block up the Dutch on all ſides; and cauſed 
his reſident to give in a memorial, wherein he threatn- 


* Duke of Marlborough. . | 3 
1 This the author of John Bull calls frighting the children ont of 


their bread and butter. Hawkeſ. 
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ed the ſtates to act againſt them, if they refuſed com: 
«« plying with the contents of that memorial.“ 

The Quezex's declaration of war is grounded upon 


the grand alliance, as this was upon the unjuſt uturpa- | 


tions and encroachments of the French king ; whereof 
the inſtances produced are, his keeping in poſſeſſion a 
great part of the Spaniſh dominions, ſcizing Milan and 
« the Spaniſh Low-Countries, making kimſelf maiter 
& of Cadiz, &c. And inſtead of giving ſatisfaction in 
« theſe points, his putting an indignity and affront on 


— 


* her Majeſty and kingdoms, by declaring the pretend- ; 


c ed Prince of Wales K. of England, &c.” Which lait 
was the only perſonal quarrel we had in the war; and 
even this was poſitively denied by France, that king be- 
ing willing to acknowlege her Majeſty. . 

{ think it plainly appears by both declarations, that 
England ought no more to have been a principal in this 


war than Pruſſia, or any other power, who came after- 


wards into that alliance. Holland was firſt in dauger, the 
French troops being at that time juſt at the gates of Ni- 
meguen. But the complaints made in our declaration 
do all, except ihe latt, as much or more concern almoſt 
every prince in Lmope. | a 

For among tlie ſeveral parties who came firſt or laſt 
into this contederacy, there were ſew but who in pro- 
portion had more to get or to lo, to hope or to fear, 
trom the good or ill fucce!; of this war than we. The 
Dutch took up arms to defend themielves from imme- 
diate ruin; and by a ſucceſsful war, they propoſed to 
hare a larger extent of country, and a better frontier 
againſt France. 'the Einperor hoped to recover the mo- 
narchy of Spain, or ſome part of it, for his younger ſon, 
_ chiefly at the expence of us and Holland. The king of 
Portugal had received intelligence, that Philip deſigned 
to renew the old pretenſions of Spain upon that king- 
dom, which is ſurrounded by the other on all des, ex- 
cept towards the ſea; and could thereſore only be de- 


fended by Maritime porvers., This, with the advantage 


. ous terms offered by K. Charles, as well as by us, pre- 
vailed with that prince to enter into the alliance. The 
Duke of Savoy's temptations and tears were yet greater: 
the main charge of the war on that tide was to be wy 
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plied by England, and the profit to redound to him. In 
caſe Milan ſhould' be conquered, it was ſtipulated, that 
his Highneſs ſhould have the dutchy of Montterrat be- 
longing to the duke of Mantua, the provinces of Alexan- 
elria, Valencia and Lomellino, with other lands be- 
tween the Po and the Tanaro, together with the Vige- 
venaſco, or in lieu of it an equivalent out of the province 
of Navara, adjoining to his own ſtate ; beſides, what- 
ever elſe could be taken from France on that fide by the 
confederate forces. Then he was in terrible apprehen- 
fions of being ſurrounded by France, who had ſo many 
troops in the Milaneſe, and might have eaſily ſwallow - 
ed up his whole dutchy. 3 | 

The reſt of the allies came in purely for ſubſidies, 


- whereof they ſunk conſiderable ſums into their own cot- 
fers, and refuſed to ſend their contingent to the Emperor, 


alledging their troops were already hired by England 

and Holland. _ 1 8 
Some time after the Duke of Anjcu's ſucceeding to the 

monarchy of Spain, in breach of the partition treaty, the 


queſtion here in England was, whether the peace ſhould 
be continued, or a new war begun. Thoſe who were for 


the former, alleged the debts and difficulties we labour- 


ed under; that both we and the Dutch had already ac- 
knowleged Philip for king of Spain; that the inclinations 


of the Spaniards to the houſe of Auitria, and their aver- 
lion [rom that of Bourbon, were not ſo ſurely to be rec- 
Kone upon as tome would pretend; that we thought it 
a piece of intolence as well as injuttice in the French to 
otter putting a king upon us, and the Spaniards would 
conceive we had 4; littie reaſon to force one upon them: 
that it was true, the nature and gemus of thoſe two peo- 
ple differed very mich, and ſo v-cuid probably continue 
to do, as well under a king of French blood as one of Au- 
ſtrian; but that if we ſhould engage in a war for dethron- 


ing che Duke of Anjou, we ſnould certainly effect what, 


by tte progteſs and operations of it, we endeavoured to 
preveut; I mean, an union of intereſt and aſfections be- 


_ tween the two nations; for the Spaniards muſt or neceſ- 


tity call in French troops to their aſſiſtance; ti:is would 


latroduce French counielVors into king, Ziulio's court, 


and this by degrees would habituate and reconcile the 
two nations: that to affiit king Charles Ly Eugliſh and 
E A2 Dutch 
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Dutch forces would render him odious to his new ſub- 
jects, who have nothing in fo great abomination as thoſe 


whom they hold for heretics ; that the French would by 


this means become maſters of the treaſures in the Spaniſh 
WMWeſt Indies; that in the laſt war, when Spain, Cologne, 
and Bavaria were in our alliance, and by a modeſt com- 
putation brought ſixty thouſand men into the field againſt 
the common enemy; when Flanders, the ſeat of war, 
was on our fide, and his Majeſty, a prince of great va- 


| Jour and conduct, at the head of the whole confederate 


army; yet we had no reaſon to boaſt of our ſuccefs ; how 
then ſhould we be able to oppoſe France with thoſe 
powers againſt us, which would carry ſixty thouſand men 
from us to the enemy; and ſo make us upon the balance 
weaker by one hundred and twenty thouſand men at the 
beginning of this war, than of that in 1688 
On the other fide, thoſe, whoſe opinion, or ſome pri- 
vate motives, inclined them to give their advice for en- 
_ ering into a new war, alleged how dangerous it would 
be for England that Philip ſhould be king of Spain ; that 


| we could have no ſecurity for our trade while that king- 


dom was ſubject to a prince of the Bourbon family, nor 
any hopes of preſerving the balance of Europe, becauſe 
the grandfather would in effect be king, while his grand- 
ſon had but the title, and thereby have a better opportu- 
nity than ever of purſuing his deſign for univerial monar- 
chy. Theſe and the like arguments prevailed ; and ſo 
without offering at any other remedy, without taking 
time to conſider the conſequences, or to reflect on our 
own condition, we haſtily engaged in a war, which hath 
coſt us ſixty millions; and after repeated as well as un- 


expected ſucceſs in arms, hath put us and our poſterity | 


in a worle condition, not only than any of our allies, 
but even our conquered enemies themſelves. 

The part we have acted in the conduct of this whole 
war, with reference to our allies abroad, and to a pre- 
vailing faction at home, is what I ſhall now particularly 
examine ; where, I preſume, it will appear, by plain 
matters of fact, that no nation was ever fo long or fo 


ſcandalouſly abuſed by the folly, the temerity, the cor- 
ruption, and the ambition of its domeſtic enemies; or 


treated with ſo much inſolence, injuſtice, and ingratitude 
by its foreign friends. 1 
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This will be manifeſt by proving the three following 
ints : 
. That againſt all manner of prudence or com- 
mon reaſon we engaged in this war as principals, when 
we ought to have acted only as auxiliaries. 
| Secondly, That we ſpent all our vigour in purſuing that 
part of the war, which could leaſt anſwer the end we 
propoſed by beginning it; and made no efforts at all, 
where we could have moſt weakened the common ene- 
my, and at the ſame time enriched ourſelves. | 
Laſily, That we ſuffered each of our allies to break 
every article in thoſe treaties and agreements by which 
they were bound, and to lay the burthen upon us. 
_ Upan the firſt of theſe points, that we ought to have 
entered into this war only as auxiliaries, let any man re- 


flect upon our condition at that time: juſt come out of 


the mott tedious, expenſive, and unſucceſsful war that 
ever England had been engaged in“; linking under hea- 
vy debts of a nature and degree never heard of by us or 


our anceſtors ; the bulk of the gentry and people hear- 


tily tired of the war, and glad of a peace, although it 
brought no other advantage but itſelt ; no ſudden proſ- 


pect of leflening our taxes, which were grown as neceſ- 


fary to pay our debts as to raiſe armies ; a fort of artifi- 


cial wealth of ſunds and ſtocks in the hands of thoſe who, 


for ten years before, had been plundering the public ; 
many corruptions in every branch of our government that 


needed reformation. Under theſe difficulties, from which 


twenty years peace, and the wiſeſt management, could 
hardly recover us, we declared war againtt France, for- 
tified by the acceſſion and alliance of thoſe powers I 


mentioned before, and which, in the former war, had 


been parties in our confederacy. It is very obvious, 


What a change muſt be made in the balance by ſuch 


weights taken out of our ſcale and put into theirs ; ſince 
it was maniteſt by ten years experience, that France, 
without thoſe additions of ſtrength, was able to main- 


tain itſelf againſt us. So that human probability ran with 


mighty odds on the other fide ; and in this caſe nothing 
under the moſt extreme neceſſity ſhould force any ſtate 
l was then lean, being juſt come out of a fit of ſickneſs. John 
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to engage in a war. We had already acknowleged Phi- 
lip for king of Spain; neither does the Queen's declara- 
tion of war take notice of the duke of Anjou's ſucceſſion 


to that monarchy as a ſubject of quarrel, but the French 


King's governing it as if it were his own ; his ſeizing Ca- 
diz, Milan, and the Spaniſh Low-Countries, with the in- 


dignity of proclaiming the pretender. In all which we 


charge that prince with nothing directly relating to us 
excepting the laſt : and this, although indeed a great af- 
front, might eaſily have been redreſſed without a war; 
for the French court declared they did not acknowlege 
the pretender, but only gave him the title of king, which 


was allowed to Auguſtus by his enemy of Sweden, who | 


had driven him out of Poland, and forced him to ac- 
 Enowlege Staniſlaus. | - 


It is true indeed, the danger of the Dutch, by fo ill a 
neighbourhocd in Flanders, might affect us very much 


in the conſequences of it; and the loſs of Spain to the 
houſe of Auſtria, if it ſhould be governed by French in- 
_ fluence and French politics, might in time be very per- 


nicious to our trade. It would therefore have been pru- 


dent, as well as generous and charitabie, to help our 


neighbour ; and ſo we might have done wit:.cut inſur- 
ing ourſelves; for by an old treaty with Holland ve 


were bound to aſſiſt that republic with ten thouſand men, 
whenever they were attacked by the French ; whoſe 
troops, upon the king of Spain's death, taking poſſeſſion 
of Flanders in right of Philip, and ſecuring the Dutch 

garriſons till they would acknowlege him, the States- 
General, by memorials ſrom their envoy here, demanded 
only the ten thouſand men we were obliged to give them 
by virtue of that treaty. And I make no doubt, but the 


Dutch would have exerted themſelves fo vigorouſly, as 
to be able with that afliſtance alone to defend their fron- 


tiers ; or if they had been forced to a peace, the Spa- 
niards, who abhor diſmembring their monarchy, would 


never have ſuffered the French to poſſeſs themſelves of 
Flanders. At that time they had none of thoſe endear- 


ments to each other, which this war hath created ; and 
whatever hatred and jealouſy were natural between the 
two nations would then have appeared. So that there 
was no fort of neceſſity for us to proceed further, al- 

| though 
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though we had been in a better condition. But our po- 
liticians at that time had other views; and a new war 
mutt be undertaken upon the advice of thoſe, who, with 
their partizans and adherents, were to be the ſole gain- 
ers by it. A grand alliance was therefore made be- 
tween the Emperor, England, and the States-General ; 
by which, if the injuries complained of from France 
were not remedied in two months, the parties concern- 
ed were obliged mutually to aſſiſt each other <uith their 
auhole — N | 

Thus we became parties in a war in conjunction with 
two allies, whoſe ſtare in the quarrel was beyond all 
proportion greater than ours. Flowever, I can ſee no rea- 
ſon from the words of the grand alliance, by which we 


were obliged to make thoſe prodigious expences we 


have fince been at. By what I have always heard and 


read, I take the woe [{rewgth of a nation, as underſtood 
in that treaty, to be the utmoſt that a prince can raiſe 


annually from his ſubjects. If he be forced to mort- 


gage and borrow, whether at home or abroad, it is not 


properly ſpeaking his cavn ſtrength, or that of the na- 


tion, but the entire ſubſtance of particular perſons, 
which not being able to raiſe out of the annual income 


of his kingdom, he takes upon ſecurity, and can only 
pay the intereſt. And by this method one part of the 
nation is pawned to the other, with hardly a poſſibility 
left of being ever redeemed. 3 

Surely it would have been enough for us to have ſuſ- 
pended the payment of our debts contracted in the for- 
mer war; and io have continued our land and malt tax, 


with thoſe others, which have ſince been mortgaged: 


theſe, with ſome additions, would have made up ſuch a 
ſum, as with prudent management might, I ſuppoſe, 
have maintained an hundred thouſand men by ſea and 
land; a reaſonable quota in all conſcience for that ally, 


who apprehended leaſt danger, and expected leaſt ad- 
vantage. Nor can we imagine, that either of the 


confederates, When the war began, would have been 
ſo unreaſonable as to refuſe joining with us upon 
ſuch a foot, and expect that we ſhould every year go 
between three or four millions in debt (which hath been 
our Caſe) becauſe the French could hardly have con- 
2 T4 trived 
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trived any offers of a peace ſo ruincus to us as ſuch a 


war. Poſterity will be at a loſs to conceive, what kind of 


ſpirit could poſſeſs their anceſtors, who after ten years 


ſuffering by the unexampled politics of a nation main- 


taining war by annually pawning itſelf ; and during a 
ſhort peace, while they were looking back with horror 
on the heavy loads of debts they had contracted, uni- 
verſally condemning thoſe pernicious counſels which 
had occaſioned them ; racking their invention for ſome 
remedies or expedients to mend their ſhattered condi- 


tion; I ſay, that theſe very people, without giving 
themſelres time to breathe, ſhould again enter into 2 
more dangerous, chargeable, and expenſive war for the 


ſame or perhaps a greater period of time, and without 


any apparent neceſſity. It is obvious in a private for- 


rune, that whoever annually runs out, and continues the 


fame expences, muſt every year mortgage a greater 
quantity of land than he did before; and as the debt 
doubles and trebles upon him, ſo doth his inability to 


pay it. By the ſame proportion we have ſuffered twice 
as much by this laſt ten years war, as we did by the for- 


mer; and if it were poſſible to continue it five years Ion- 


ger at the ſame rate, it would be as great a burthen as 


the whole twenty. This computation being ſo eaſy 


and trivial as it is almoſt a ſhame to mention it, poſteri- 


ty will think, that thoſe who firſt adviſed the war, want- 


ed either the ſenſe or the honeſty to conſider it. 
And as we have waſted our ſtrength and vital ſub- 


Nance in this profuſe manner, ſo we have ſhamefully 
miſapplied it to ends at leaft very different from 
thoſe, for which we undertook the war, and often to 


effect others which after a peace we may ſeverely re- 


pent. This is the ſecond article I propoſed to examine. 


We have now, for ten years together, turned the whole 


force and expence of the war where the enemy was beſt 


able to hold us at a bay; where we could propoſe no 


manner of advantage to ourſelves ; where it was highly 
 Impolitic to enlarge our conqueſt; utterly neglecting that 


part, which would have ſaved and gained us many mil- 
lions, which the perpetual maxims of our government 
teach us to purſue; which would have ſooneſt weakened 
the enemy, and muſt either have promoted a ſpeedy 
peace, or enabled us to continue the war, Thoſe 


| 


| 


| 
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"Thoſe who are fond of continuing the war, cry up our 
conſtant ſucceſs at a moiſt prodigious rate, and reckon it 
infinitely greater than in all human probability we had 
reaſon to hope. Ten glorious campaigns are paſſed, and 
now at laſt, like the ſick man, we are juſt expiring with 
all ſorts of good ſymptoms. Did the adviſers of this war 
ſuppoſe it would continue ten years without expecting 
the ſucceſs we have had ; and yet at the ſame time de- 
termine, that France muit be reduced, and Spain ſubdu- 
ed, by employing our whole ſtrength upon Flanders? 
Did they believe, the laſt war left us in a condition to 
furniſh ſuch vaſt ſupplies, for ſo long a period, without 


involving us and our poſterity in unextricable debts ? If 


after ſuch miraculous dings we are not yet in a condi- 
tion of bringing France to our terms, nor can tell when 
we ſhall be fo, although we ſhould proceed without any 
reverſe of fortune ; what couid we look for in the ordi- 
nary courſe of things, but a Flanders war of at leaſt 
twenty years longer ? Do they indeed think, a town 
taken for the Dutch is a ſuficient recompence to us for 


ſix millions of money; which is of ſo little conſequence 


to determine the war, that the French may yet hold out 
a dozen years more, and afford a town every campaign 


at the ſame price! 


J fay not this by any means to detra from the army, 


or its leaders. Getting into the enemy's lines, paſſing 


rivers, and taking towns, may be actions attended with 
many glorious circamſtances; but when all this brings 
no real ſolid advantage to us; when it hath no other 
end than to enlarge the territories of the Dutch, and in- 


ereaſe the fame and wealth of our General; I conclude, 


however it comes about, that things are not as they. | 
mould be; and that ſurely our forces and money might 


be better employed, both towards reducing our enemy, 


and working out ſome benefit to ourſelves. But the caſe 

is ſtill much harder; we are defroying many thouſand 
hves, exhauſting our ſubſtance, not for our own intereſt, 
which would be but common prudence ; not for a thing 


indifferent, which would be iufficient folly, but per- 


haps to our own deſtruction, which is perfect madnels. 
We may. live to feel the effects of our own valour more 


ſenſibly, than all the conſequences we imagine from the 
dominions of Spain in the Duke of Anjou. We have 


E 5 conquered. 
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conquered a noble territory for the States, that will 
maintain ſufficient troops to defend itſelf, and feed ma- 
ny hundred thoufand inhabitants; where all encourage- 
ment will be given to introduce and improve manufac- 
tures, which was the only advantage they wanted; and 
which, added to their {kill, induſtry, and parſimony, 
-— them to under-ſell us in every market of the 
worid. | | 
Our ſupply of forty thouſand men, according to the 
firſt ſtipulation, added to the quotas of the Emperor and 


Holland, which they were obliged to furniſh, would | 
have made an army of near two hundred thouſand, ex- 
eluſive of garriſons : enough to withſtand all the power, 
that France could bring againſt it; and we might have 


employed the reſt much better both for the common 


cauſe and our own advantage. 


The war in Spain muſt be imputed to the credulity of 
our miniſters, who ſuffered themſelves to be perſuaded 


by the imperial court, that the Spaniards were ſo vio- 


Tently affected to the houſe of Auſtria, as upon the firſt 


appearance there with a few troops under the Arch- 
duke the whole kingdom would immediately revolt. 
This we tried; and found the Emperor to have deceiv- 
ed either us or himſelf. Yet there we drove on the war 


at a prodigious diſadvantage with great expence ; and, 


by a moſt corrupt management the only General * who, 
by a courſe of conduct and fortune almoſt miraculous, 
had nearly put us into poſſeſſion of that kingdom, was 


left wholly unſupported, expoſed to the envy of his ri- 


_ vals, diſappointed by the caprices of a young unexpe- 
rienced prince, under the guidance of a rapacious Ger- 
man miniſtry, and at laſt called home in diſcontent. By 
which our armies both in Spain and Portugal, were 
made a ſacrifice to avarice, ill conduct, or treachery. 

In common prudence we ſhould either have puſhed 


that war with the utmoſt vigour in ſo fortunate a junc- - 


ture, eſpecially. ſince the gaining that kingdom was the 
great point, for which we pretended to continue the 
war; or at leaſt when we had und, or made that deſign 
impracticable, we ſhould not have gone on in ſo expen- 
five a management of it ; but have kept our troops on 
the defenſive in Catalonia, and purſued ſome other way 
* 'The Earl of Peterborough, | 
| more 
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more effectual for diſtreſſing the common enemy and 
advantaging ourſelves 

And what a noble field of honour and profit had we 
before us wherein to employ the belt of our ſtrength, 
which, againſt all maxims of Britiſh policy, we ſuffered 
to lie wholly negle&ted ! 1 have ſometimes wondered 


how it came to paſs, that the ſtyle of maritime powers, 


by which our allies in a ſort of contemptuous manner 
uſually couple us with the Dutch, did never put us in 
mind of the ſea ; and while ſome politicians were ſhew- 
ing us the way to Spain by Flanders, others to Savoy 
or Naples, that the Weſt-Indies ſhould never come into 
their heads. With half the charge we have been at, we 
might have maintained our original qzota of forty thou- 
ſand men in Flanders, and at the ſame time by our fleets 
and naval forces have ſo diſtreſſed the Spaniards in the 


north and ſouth ſeas of America, as to prevent any re 


turns of money from thence except in our own bottoms. 
This is what beſt became us to do as a maritime poauer; 
this, with any common degree of ſucceſs, would ſoon 
have compelled France to the neceſſities of a peace, and 
Spain to acknowlege the Archduke. But while we for 
ten years have been ſquandering away our money upon 
the continent, France hath been wiſely engroſſing all 


the trade of Peru, going directly with their ſhips to Li- 


ma and other ports, and there receiving ingots of gold 
and ſilver for French goods of little value; which, be- 
ſides the mighty advantage to their nation at preſent, 


may divert the channel of that trade for the future, fo 
beneficial to us, who uſed to receive annually ſuch vaſt 


ſums at Cadiz for our goods ſent thence to the Spaniſh 
Weſt-Indies. All this we tamely ſaw and ſuffered 


without the leaſt attempt to hinder it; except what was 


performed by ſome private men at Briſtol, who inflam- 


ed by a true ſpirit of courage and induſtry did, about 


three years ago, with a few veſſels fitted out at their 
own charge, make a moſt ſucceſsful voyage into thoſe - 
parts; took one of the Acapulco ſhips, very narrowly 
miſt the other, and are lately returned laden with un- 
envied wealth, to ſhew us what might have been done 
with the like management by a public undertaking. At 
leaſt we might eaſily have prevented thoſe great mon 
& 
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of money to France and Spain, although we could not 


have taken it ourſelves, And if it be true, as the advo- 
cates for war would have it, that the French are now 


ſo impoveriſhed, in what condition muſt they have been 


if that iſſue of wealth had been ſtopped ? 


hut great events often turn upon very ſmall circum- 
ſances. It was the kingdom's misfortune, that the ſea 
was not the Duke of Marlborough's element ; otherwiſe 


the whole force of the war would infallibly have been be- 


ſtowed there ininitely to the advantage of his country, 


which would then have gone hand in hand with his own. 
But it is very truly objected, that if we alone had made 
ſuch an attempt as this, Holland would have been jea- 


Jous ; or if we had done it in conjunction with Holland, 
the houſe of Auſtria would have been diſcontented. This 
| hath been the ſtyle of late years; which whoever in- 


troduced among us, they have taught our allics to ſpeak 
after them. Otherwiſe it could hardly enter into any 


| Imagination, that while we were confederates in a war 
with thoſe who are to have the whole profit, and who 


leave a double ſhare of the burthen upon us, we dare not 
think of any deſign (although againſt the common ene- 


my) where there is the leaſt proſpect of doing good to 


our own country, for fear of giving umbrage and offence 
to our ailies, while we are ruining ourſelves to conquer 
provinces and kingdoms for them. I therefore confeſs 
with ſhame, that this objeCtion is true: for it is very well 


| known, that while the deſign of Mr. Hill's expedition ® 


remained a ſecret, it was ſuſpected in Holland and Ger- 
many to be intended againſt Peru; whereupon the Dutch 
made cvery-where cheir public complaints; and the mi- 


niſters at Vienna talked ot it as an ixſalence in the Queen to 


attempt ſuch an undertaking ; which although it has f failed, 


partly by the accidents of a ſtorm, and partly by the ſtub- 
 dernrets or treachery of ſome in that colony, for whoſe 


relief, : and at whoſe entreaty, it was in ſome meaſure de- 
ſignsd, is no objeddion at all to an enterprize fo well con- 
certed, and with fuch fair probability of ſucceſs. 

* The expedition in 3711, wherein Sir Hovenden Walker 
commanded the fcet, and Mr. Hill the land forces for the re 
do&tion of Quebec and Canada, and regaining the Newfoundlar.d 
kſhery, which the French had taken from us. Hawkef. 
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It was ſomething ſingular that the States ſhould expret3 
their uneaſineſs, when they thought we intended to make 
ſome attempt in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies; becauſe it 18 
agreed between us, that whatever is conquered there by 
us or them ſhall belong to the conqueror ; which is the 


only article that I can call to mind in all our treaties or 


ſtipulations with any view of intereſt to this kingdom, and 
for that very reaſon, I ſuppoſe, among others, hath been 


_ altogether neglected. Let thoſe, who think this too ſe- 
vere a reflection, examine the whole management of the 


preſent war by ſea and land, with all our alliances, trea- 
ties, ſtipulations, and conventions, and conſider whether 
the whole doth not look, as it ſome particular care and 


induſtry had been uſed to prevent any benefit or advan- 


tage that might poſſibly accrue to Britain ? | 

This kind of treatment from our two principal allies 
hath taught the ſame dialect to all the reſt ; ſo that there 
is not a petty prince whom we half maintain by ſubſidies 
and penſions, who is not ready upon every occaſion to 
threaten us, that he will recal his troops (although they 
muſt rob or ſtarve at home) if we refuſe to comply with 
him in any demand, however unreaſonable. 


Upon the third head I ſhall produce ſome inſtances to , 
ſhew, how tamely we have ſuffered each of our allies to 


infringe every article in thoſe treaties and ſtipulations, by 


. which they were bound ;. and: to lay the load upon us. 


But before I enter upon this, which is a large ſubject, 
I ſhall take leave to offer a few remarks on certain arti- 
cles in three. of our treaties; which may let us perceive 


how muck thoſe miniſters valued or underſtood the trus 


intereſt, ſafety, or honour of their country. 


We have made two alliances with Portugal, an offen- 
five and a defenſive: the firſt is to remain in force only 


during the preſent war ; the ſecond to be perpetual. Ia 


the offenſive alliance, the Emperor, England, and Hol- 


land are parties with Portugal; in the defenſive, only we 
and the States. | | 8 : 
Upon the firft article of the offenſive alliance it is to 


be obſerved, that although the grand alliance, as I have 


already faid, allows England and Holland to poſſeſs for 
their on whatever eachof them ſhall conquer in the Spa- 
Riſh Weſt-Indies; yet there we are quite cut out by con- 

N ſeating, 
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ſenting, that the Archduke ſhall poſſeſs the domiaions of 


Spain in as full a manner as their late K. Charles. And 
what is more remarkable, we broke this very article in 
tavour of Portugal by ſubſequent ſtipulations ; where we 


agree that K. Charles ſhall deliver up Eftramadura, Vigo, 


and ſome other places to the Portugueſe, as ſoon as we 
can conquer them from the enemy. They, who are guilty 

of ſo much folly and contradiction, know beſt whether 
it proceeded from corruption or ſtupidity. 


By two other articles (beſides the honour of being con- 


voys and guards in ordinary to the Portuguele ſhips and 


coaſts) we are to gueſs the enemy's thoughts, and to 


take the king of Portugal's word whenever he hath a 
fancy that he ſhall be invaded. We are alſo to furniſh 


him with a ſtrength ſuperior to what the enemy in- 
tends to invade any of his dominions with, let that be 
What it will. And until we know what the enemy's. 
forces are, his Portugueſe Majeſty is fole judge what 
{ſtrength is ſuperior, and what will be able to prevent an 


invaſion ; and may fend our fleets whenever he pleaſes 
upon his errands to ſome of the farther parts of the world, 
or keep them attending upon his own coaſts till he think 
fit to diſmiſs them. Theſe fleets muſt likewiſe be ſub- 
ject in all things not only to the king, but to his viceroys, 
admirals, and governors in any of his foreign dominions, 


when he is in an humour to apprehend an invaſion; which, 
I believe, is an indignity that was never offered before, 


except to a conquered nation. 
In the defenſive alliance with that crown, which is to 
remain perpetual, and where only England and Holland 
are parties with them, the ſame care in almoſt the ſame 


words is taken for our fleet to attend their coaſts and to- 


reign dominions, and to be under the ſame obedience. 
We and the States are likewiſe to furniſh them with 
twelve thouſand men at our own charge, which we are 
conſtantly to recruit; and theſe are to be ſubject to the 
Portugueſe generals. ts | 

In the offenſive alliance we took no care of having the 


aſſiſtance of Portugal, whenever we ſhould be invaded ; 


but in this it ſeems we are witer ; for that King is obli- 
ed to make war on France or Spain, whenever wg or 
land ate invaded by either; but before this we are to 


ſupply 
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ſupply them with the lame forces both by ſea and land, 
as it he were invaded himſelf. And this muſt needs be 
a very prudent and ſafe courſe for a maritime power to 
take upon a ſudden invaſion ; by which, inſtead of mak- 
ing ule of our fleets and arms tor our own delence, we 
muſt ſend them abroad for the defence of Portugal. 

By the thirteenth article we are told what this aiſiſtance 
is which the Portugueſe are to give us, and upon what 
conditions. They are to furniſh ten men of war; and 
when England and Holland ſhall be invaded by France 
and Spain together, or by Spain alone, in either of theſe 
caſes theſe ten Portugueſe men of war are to ſerve only 
upon their own coaſts ; where no doubt they will be of 
mighty uſe to their allies, and terror to the enciuy. 

How the Dutch were drawn to have a part in either 
of theſe two alliances is not very material to enquire, 
fince they have been ſo wiſe as never to obſerye them: 
and, I ſuppoſe, never intended it; but reſolved, as they 

have ſince done, to ſhift the load upon us. 
Let any man read theſe two treaties from the begin- 
ning to the end, he will imagine that the King of Portu- 
gal and his miniſters fat down and made them by them- 
| ſelves, and then ſent them to their allies to fign ; the 
whole ſpirit and tenor of them quite through running on- 
ly upon this ſingle point, what we and Holland are to do 
for Portugal, without any mention of an equivalent, ex- 
cept thoſe ten ſhips, which, at the time when we have 
greateſt necd of their aſſiſtance, are obliged to attend up- 


on their own coaſts. | 
The barrier-treaty between Great-Britain and Holland 
was concluded at the Hague, on the 29th of October in 
the year 1709. In this treaty neither her Majeſty nor 
her kingdoms have any intereſt or concern, farther than 
what is mentioned in the ſecond and the twentieth arti- 
cles: by the former the States are to aſſiſt the Quzex in 
defending the act of ſucceſſion ; and by the other, not to 
treat of a peace, till France hath acknou/leged the QE 
and the ſucceſſion of Hanover, and promiſed to remove 
the Pretender out of that king's dominions. _— 
As to the firſt of theſe, it is certainly for the ſafety 
and intereſt of the States General, that the proteſtant 
lucceſſion ſhould be preſerved in England; becauſe ſuch a 
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popiſb prince as we apprehended, would infallibly join 
with France in the ruin of that republic And the Dutch. 
are as much bound to ſupport our ſucceſſion, as they are 
tied to any part of a treaty or league offenſive and defen- 
five againit a common enemy, without any ſeparate benefit 
upon that conſideration. Her Majeſty is in the full peace- 
able poſſeſſion of her kingdoms, and ot the hearts of her 
people; among whom hardly one in five thouſand are in 
the Pretender's intereſt. And whether the aſſiſtance of 


the Dutch, to preſerve a right ſo well eſtabliſhed, be an 


equivalent to thoſe many unreaſonable exorbitant articles 
in the reſt of the treaty, let the world judge. What an 
impreſſion of our ſettlement mult it give abroad, to ſee 
our miniſters offering ſuch conditions to the Dutch, to 
prevail on them to be guarantees of our acts of parlia- 


ment! neither perhaps is it right in point of policy or 


good ſenſe, that a foreign power ſhould be called in to 


confirm our ſucceſſion by way of a guarantee, but only to 


acknowlege it ; otherwite we put it cut of the power of 
our own legiſlature to change our ſueceſſion without the 


conſent of that prince or ftate, who is guarantee, ho- 


much ſoever the neceſiities of the kingdom may require it. 
As to the other article, it is a natural conſequence that. 


muſt attend any treaty of peace. we can make with, 


France; being only the acknowlegement of her Majeſty as 


Queen of her own dominions, and the right of juccef-_ 


ſion by our own laws, which no foreign power hath any 
pretence to diſpute. | 


However, in order to deſerve theſe mighty advantages 


vp in directing what we are to do for them. 


from the States, the reſt of the treaty is wholly taken 


the preſent war,. the Spaniſh Low Countries were to be. 
recovered and delivered to the King of Spain; but by. 
this treaty, that Prince is to poitets nothing in Flanders, 
during the war; and after a peace the viates are to have, 
the military command of about twenty towns, with their, 
dependences, and four hundred thoufand crowns à year. 
from the King of Spain to maintain their garritons. By, 
which means they will have the command of all Flan- 
ders, from Newport on the ſca to Namur on the Viacte,. 
and be entirely matters uf the Pais de Was, the richeſt. 

| part 
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part of thoſe provinces. Further, they have liberty to 
garriſon any place they ſhall think fit in the Spaniſh Low- 
Countries, whencver there is an appearance of war; 
and conſequently to put garriſons into Oſtend, or where 
elſe they pleaſe, upon 2 rupture with England. 

By this treaty likewiſe the Dutch will in effect be en- 
tire maſters of all the Low-Countries ; may impoſe du- 
ties, reſſrictions in commerce, and prohibitions at their 
pleaſure ; and in that fertile country may ſet vp all ſorts 
of manufactures, particularly the woollen, by inviting the 
diſobliged manufacturers in Ireland, and the French re- 
fugees, who are ſcattered all over Germany. And as 
this manufacture increaſeth abroad, the clothing people 
of England will be neceſſitated for want of employment 
to follow ; and in few years, by help of the low intereſt 
of money in Holland, Flanders may recover that bene- 
ficial trade, which we got from them. Ihe landed men 
of England will then be forced to re-eſtabliſh the ſtaples 

of wool abroad; and the Dutch, inſtead of being only 
the carriers, will become the original poſſeſſors of thoſe 
commodities, with which the greateſt part of the trade 
of the world is now carried on. And as they increaſe 
their trade, it is obvious they will enlarge their firength 
at ſea, and that ours mult leſſen in proportion. 

All the ports in Flanders are to be ſubject to the like 

duties, that the Dutch ſhall lay upon the Scheld, which 
is to be cloſed on the fide of the States: thus all other 
nations are in effect ſhut out from trading with Flanders. 
Yet in the very fame article it is ſaid, that the States 
Hall be favoured in all the Spaniſo deminions as much as 
_ Great Britain, or as the people moſt fawoured. We have 
conquered Flanders for them, and are in a worſe condi- 
tion as to our trade there, than before the war began. 
We have been the great ſupport of the King of Spain, 
to whom the Dutch have hardly contributed any thing 
at all; and yet they are to be equally fawroured with us in 
all his dominions. Of all this the Queex is under the 
_ unreaſonable obligation of being guarantee, and that 
they ſhall poſſeſs their barrier and their four hundred 
thouſand crowns a year, even before a peace. 

It is to be obſerved, that this treaty was only ſigned 
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by one of our plenipotentiaries* ; and J have been told, 
thar the other was heard to ſay r, he would rather loſe 
his right-hand than ſet it to ſuch a treaty. Had he 
ſpoke thoſe words in due ſeaſon, and loud enough to be 
heard on this ſide the water, conſidering the credit he 
had then at court, he might have ſaved much of his 


country's honour, and got as much to himſelt; therefore, 


if the report be true, I am inclined to think he only SAID 
it. I have been likewite told, that ſome very neceſſary cit- 
cumſtances were wanting in the entrance upon this treaty; 
but the miniſters here rather choſe to ſacrifice the honour 
of the crown, and the ſafety of their country, than not 
ratify what one of their favourites had tranſacted. 


Let me now conſider in what manner our alles have 


obſerved thoſe treaties they made with us, and the ſe- 
veral ſtipulations and agreements purſuant to them. 

By the grand alliance between the Empire, England, 
and Holland, we were to aſſiſt the other two t9tis viribus, 


by ſea and land. By a convention ſubſequent to this 


treaty, the proportions, which the ſeveral parties ſhould 
contribute towards the war, were adiuſted in the follow- 
ing manner: the Emperor was obliged to furniſh ninety 
thouſand men againſt France, either in Italy or upon the 
Rhine; Holland to bring ſixty thouſand into the field in 
Flanders, excluſive of garriſons ; and ve forty thouſand. 


in winter 1702, which was the next year, the Duke of 


Marlborough propoſed raiſing ten thouſand men more 
by way of augmentation, and to carry on the war with 
ſomes vigour ; to which the parliament agreed, and the 

utch were to raite the ſame number. This was upon a 


par, directly contrary to the former ſtipulation, whereby | 


our part was to be a third leſs than theirs ; and there- 
fore it was granted with a condition that Holland ſhould 
break off all trade and commerce with France. But 
this condition was never executed; the Dutch only 
amuſing us with a ſpecious declaration, till our ſeſſion of 
parliament was ended; and the following year it was 
taken off by concert between our General and the States, 
without any reaſon ailigned, for the ſatisfaction of the 


f. ord Townſhend.. See john Bull. p 203. vol. g. 
Duke of Marlborough, | 88 
| kingdom. 
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kingdom. The next and ſome enſuing campaigns, fur- 


ther additional forces were allowed by parliament for the 
war in Flanders; and in every new ſupply the Dutch 
gradually leſſened their proportions, although the parlia- 
ment addreſſed the QuE Ex, that the States might be de- 
fired to obſerve them according to agreement; which had 
no other effect, than to teach them to elude it by mak- 


ing their troops nominal corps; as they did by keeping 


up the number of regiments, but ſinking a fitth part ot 
the men and money; ſo that now things are juſt invert- 
ed. And in all new levies we contributed a third more 
than the Dutch, who at firſt were obliged to the ſame 
proportion more than us. 3 
Beſides, the more towns we eonquer for the States, 
the worſe condition we are in towards reducing the com- 
mon enemy, and conſequently of putting an end to the 
war. For they make no ſcruple of employing the troops 


ol their quota towards garriſoning every town, as faſt as 


it is taken; directly contrary to the agreement between 
us, by which all garriſons are particularly excluded. 
This is at length arrived, by ſeveral ſteps, to ſuch a 


height, that there are at preſent in the field not ſo many 


forces under the Duke of Marlborough's command in 
Flanders, as Britain alone maintains for that ſervice, nor 
have been for ſome years paſt. 

The Duke of Marlborough having entered the enemy's 


lines and taken Bouchain, formed the deſign of keeping 


ſo great a number of troops, and particularly of cavalry, 
in Liſe, Tournay, Doway, and the country between, as 
ſhould be able to haraſs all the neighbouring provinces 
of France during the winter, prevent the enemy from 
erecting their magazines, and, by conſequence, from ſub- 
fiſting their forces next ſpring, and render it impoſſible 
for them to afſemble their army another year, without 
going back behind the Soame to do it. In order to ef- 
fect this project, it was neceſſary to be at an expence 
extraordinary of forage for the troops, for building ſta- 
bles, finding fire and candle for tile ſoldiers, with other 
incident charges. The Qu Ex readily agreed to furniſh 
her ſhare of the firſt article, that of the forage, which 
only belonged to her. But the States inſiſting, that her 
Majeſty ſhould likewiſe come into a proportion of 2 
8 other 
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other articles, which in juſtice belonged totally to them 
ſhe agreed even to that, rather than a deſign of this im- 
portance ſhould fail. And yet we know it hath failed, and 


that the Dutch refuſed their conſent till the time was 


paſt for putting it in execution, even in the opinion of 
thoſe who propofed it. Perhaps a certain article in the 
treaties of contributions ſubmitted to by ſuch of the 
French dominions, as pay them to the States, was the 
principal cauſe of defeating this project; ſince one great 
advantage to have been gained by it was, as is before 
mentioned, to have hindred the enemy from erecting 
their magazines; and one article in thoſe treaties of 
contributions is, that the product of thoſe countries 
ſhall paſs free and unmoleſtcd. So that the queſtion was 
_ reduced to this ſhort iſſue; whether the Dutch ſhould 
Joſe this paultty beneſit, or the common cauſe an advan- 
tage of ſuch mighty importance. Pe 
The ſca being the element, where we might moſt proba- 


bly carry on the war with any advantage to ourſelves, it 


Was agreed, that we ſhould bear five eighths of the 
charge in that fervice, and the Dutch the other three ; 
and, by the grand alliance, whatever we or Holland 
ſhould conquer in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, was to ac- 

crue to the conquerors. It might therefore have been 

hoped, that this maritime ally of ours would have made 
up in their fleet what they fell ſhort in their army; but 
quite otherwiſe, they never once furniſhed their qua 
either of ſhips or men; or if ſome few of their fleet now 
and then appcared, it was no more than appearing ; for 
they immediately ſeparated to look to their merchants, 
and protect their trade. And we may remember very 
well, when theſe guarantees of our ſuccefſion, after ha- 
ving not one ſhip for many months together in the Me- 


diterranean, ſent that part of their quc7e thither, and | 
furniſhed nothing to us, at the ſame time that they alar- 


med us with the rumour of an invaſion. And laſt year 
when Sir James Wiſhart was diſpatched into Holland to 


expoſtulate with the States, and to defire they would 


make good their agreements in ſo important a part of the 


ſervice ; he met with ſuch a reception as il! became a 


republic to give, that were under fo many great obligati- 
ons to us; in ſhort, ſuch an one, as thoſe only deſerve 
who are content to take it. 


— 
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It hath likewiſe been no ſmall inconvenience to us, 


dat the Dutch are always flow in paying their ſubſi- 


dies; by which means the weight and preſſure of the 
payment lies upon the Quxkxx, as well as the blame if 
her Majeſty be not very exact. Nor will even this always 
content our allies : for, in July 1711, the King of Spain 
was paid all his ſubſidies to the firſt of January next ; 
nevertheleſs he hath ſince complained for want of mo- 
ney ; and his ſecretary threatened, that if we would not 


further ſupply his Majeſty, he could not anſwer for 


what might happen; although K. Charles had not at 
that time one third of the troops for which he was 
paid; and even thoſe he had were neither paid nor 


_ clothec. 


I cannot forbear mentioning here another paſſage cone 
cerning ſubſidies, to ſhew what opinion foreigners have 
of our eaſineſs, and how much they reckon themſelves 


_ maſters of our money, whenever they think fit to call 
for it. The QukxEN was by agreement to pay two 


hundred thouſand crowns a year to the Pruſſian troops ; 
the States one hundred thouſand ; and the Emperor 
only thirty thouſand for recruiting ; which his Imperial 


Majeſty never paid. Prince Eugene happening to paſs 


by Berlin, the miniſters of that court applied to him for 
redreſs in this particular; and his Highneſs very frankly 
2 them, that in conſideration of this deficiency, 
ritain and the States ſhould increaſe their ſubſdies to 
ſeventy thouſand crowns more between them; and that 
the Emperor ſhould be punctual for the time to come. 
This was done by that Prince without any orders or 


Power whatſoever. The Dutch very reaſonably refuſed 


conſenting to it ; but the Pruſſian minifter here making 
his applications at our court prevailed on us to agree to 
our proportion, before we could hear what reſolution. 
would be taken in Holland. It is therefore to be ho- 
ped, that his Pruſſian Majeſty, at the end of this war, 
will not have the ſame cauſe of complaint, which he 
had at the cloſe of the laſt; that his military cheſt was 


_ emptier by twenty thouſand crowns than ar the time 


that war began. | 
The Emperor, as we have already ſaid, was by ſlipu- 


lation tofurniſh ninety thouſand men againſt the common 


euemy, as having no fleets to maintain, and in right of 
his 
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his family being moſt concerned in the ſucceſs of the 
war. However, this agreement hath been ſo ill obſer. 
ved, that from the beginning of the war to this day, 


neither of the two laſt Emperors had ever twenty thou. 
«dand men on their own account in the common cauſe, 

excepting once in Italy, when the imperial court exerted 
_ itſelf in a point they have much more at heart, than 
that of gaining Spain or the Indies to their family, | 
When they had ſucceeded in their attempts on the fide | 


of Italy, and obſerved our blind zeal for puſhing on the 


war at all adventures, they ſoon found out the moſt ef- | 

fectual expedient to excuſe themſelves. They compu- | 
ted eaſily, that it would coſt them leſs to make large 
preſents to one ſingle perſon than to pay an army, and | 


turn to as good account. They thought they could 
not put their affairs into better hands; and therefore 
wiſely left us to fight their battles. 


Beſides, it appeared by ſeveral inſtances, how little the 


Emperor regarded his allies, or the cauſe they were en- 


gaged in, when once he thought the empire itſelf was ſe- 


cure. It is known enough, that he might ſeveral times 


have made a peace with his diſcontented ſubjects in Hun- 


gary upon terms not at all unbefitting either his dignity 


or intereſt; but he rather choſe to ſacrifice the whole alli- 
ance to his private paſſion by entirely ſubduing and en- 
flaving a miſerable people, who had but too much pro- 
vocation to take up arms to free themſelves from the 
oppreſſions, under which they were groaning ; yet this 
mult ſerve as an excuſe for breaking his agreement and 


diverting ſo great a body of troops, which might have 
been employed againit France. | 


Another inſtance of the Emperor's indifference, or ra- 
ther diſlike, to the common cauſe of the allies, is the 
buſineſs of Toulon. This deſign was indeed diſcovered 
here at home by a perſon, whomevery body knows to be 


the creature of a certain great mau, at leaſt as much not- 
ed for his {kill in gaming as in politics, upon the baſe 


mercenary end of getting money by wagers, which was 


then fo common a practice, that 1 remember a gentle- 
man in buſineſs, who having the curioſity to enquire how 
wagers went upon the Exchange, found ſome people 
deep in the ſecret to have been concerned in that kind of 


trafic; 
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| traffic; as appeared by premiums named for towns, 


whichno- body but thoſe behind the curtain could ſuſpect. 
However, although this project had gotten wind by ſo 
ſeandalous a procecding ; yet Toulon might probably 
have been taken, if the Emperor had not thought fit in 


' that very juncture to detach twelve or fifteen thouſand 


men to ſeize Naples, as an enterprize that was more his 
private and immediate intereſt. But it was manifelt, 


that his Imperial Majeſty had no mind to ſee Toulon in 
poſſeſſion of the allies ; for even with theſe diſcourage- 
ments the attempt might yet have ſucceeded, if Pr. Eugene 


had not thought fit to oppole it ; which cannot be impu- 
ted to his own judgment, but to ſome politic reaſons of 
his court. The Duke of Savoy was for attacking the 
enemy as ſoon as our army arrived; but when the Mareſ- 
chal de Threſſe's troops were all come up, to pretend 


to beſiege the place, in the condition we were at that 
time, was a farce and a jeſt. Had Toulon fallen then 


into our hands, the maritime power of France would, 
in a great meaſure, have been deſtroyed. 

But a much greater inſtance than either of the forego- 
ing, how little the Emperor regarded us or our quarrel, 
after all we had done to ſave his Imperial crown, and to 
aſſert the title of his brother to the monarchy of Spain, 
may be brought from the proceedings of that court not 


many months ago. It was judged, that a war carried 


on upon the fide of Italy would cauſe a great diverſion of 
the French forces, wound them in a very tender part, 
and facilitate the progreſs of our arms in Spain as well 
as Flanders. It was propoſed to the Duke of Savoy to 
make this diverſion ; and not only a diverſion during the 
ſummer, but the winter too, by taking quarters on this 
lide of the hills. Only in order to make him willing and 
able to perform this work two points were to be ſettled : 
firſt, it was neceſſary to end the diſpute between the in- 
terial court and his Royal Highneſs, which had no other 
foundation than the Emperor's refuſing to make good 
ſome articics of that treaty, on the faith of which the 
Duke engaged in the preſent war, and for the executi- 


on whereot Britain and Holland became guarantees at 
the requeſt of the late Emperor Leopold. To remove 


this dithculty the Earl of Feterbcrough was diſpatched 
| to 
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to Vienna, got over ſome part of thoſe diſputes to the 
ſatisfaction of the Duke of Savoy, and had put the reſt in 
a fair way of being accommodated at the time the Em- 
peror Joſeph died. Upon which great event the Duke 
of Savoy took the reſolution of putting himſelf at the 
head of the army, although the whole matter was not 
finiſhed, fince the common cauſe required his aſſiſt- 


ance ; and that until a new Emperor were elected, it was 


impoſſible to make good the treaty to him. In order to 
enable him, the only thing he aſked was, that he ſhould 
be reinforced by the imperial court with eight thouſand 
men before the end of the campaign. Mr. Whiteworth 


was ſent to Vienna to make this propoſal ; and it is cre- 


dibly reported, that he was impowered, rather than 


fail, to offer forty thouſand pounds for the march of thoſe 


eight thouſand men, if he found it was want of ability 
and not inclination, that hindered the ſending them. But 


he was ſo far from ſucceeding, that it was ſaid the mini- 


ters of that court did not ſo much as give him an op- 


portunity to tempt them with any particular ſums; but 


cut off all his hopes at once, by alleging the impoſſibility 
of complying with the QUEEN's demands upon any con- 


ſideration whatſoever. They could not plead their old 


excuſe of the war in Hungary, which was then brought 
to an end. They had nothing to offer but ſome general 
ſpeculative reaſons, which it would expoſe them to re- 
peat ; and ſo after much delay, and many trifling pre- 
tences, they utterly refuſed ſo ſmall and ſeaſonable an aſ- 
ſiſtance; to the ruin of a project that would have more 
terrified France, and cauſed a greater diverſion of their 


forces, than a much more numerous army in any other 


part. Thus for want of eight thouſand men, for whoſe 
winter- campaign the QUEzN was willing to give forty 


_ thouſand pounds; and tor want of executing the deſign 


I lately mentioned, of hindering the enemy from erecting 

magazines, towards which her Majeity was ready not 
only to bear her own proportion, but a ſhare of that 
which the States were obliged to ; our hopes of taking 
winter quarters in the north and ſouth parts of France 
are eluded, and the war left in that method which is like 
to continue it longeit. Can there an example be given 

in the whole courſe of this war, where we have * 
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the pettieſt prince with whom he had to deal in fo con- 


temptuous a manner ? Did we ever once conſider what we 
could afford, or what we were obliged to when our aſſiſt- 
ance was defired, even while we lay under immediate 


1 1 of being invaded ? 


hen Portugal came as a confederate into the grand 
alliance, it was ſtipulated, that the Empire, England, and 
Holland, ſhould each maintain four thouſand men of their 
own troops in that kingdom, and pay between them a 
ortugal, forthe ſup- 

port of twenty eight thouſand Portugueſe; which num- 
ber of forty thouſand was to be the confederate army a- 
inſt Spain on the Portugal fide. This treaty was rati- 
hed by all the three powers. But in a ſhort time after, 
the Emperor declared himſelf unable to comply with his 
part of the agreement, and ſo left the two thirds upon us ; 


who very generouſly undertook that burthen, and at the 


fame time two thirds of the ſubſidies for maintenance of 
the Portugueſe troops. But neither is this the worſt part 
of the ſtory; for although the Dutch did indeed fend 
their own quota of four thouſand men to Portugal (which 


however they would not agree to but upon condition that 


the other two thirds ſhould be ſupplied by us ;) yet they 


never took care to recruit them: for in the year 1706, 


the Portugueſe, Britiſh, and Dutch forces having marched 
with the Earl of Galway into Caſtile, and by the noble 


conduct of that general being forced to retire into Va- 


lencia, it was found neceſſary to raiſe a new army on the 


Portugal fide ; where the QUEEN hath, at ſeveral times, 
encreaſed her eſtabliſhment to ten thouſand five hundred 


men; and the Dutch never replaced one ſingle man, nor 
paid one penny of their ſubſidies to Portugal in fix years. 
The Spanith army on the fide of Catalonia is, or ought 


to be, about fifty thouſand men, excluſive of Portugal. 


And here the war hath been carried on almoſt entirely at 
our coſt. For this whole army is paid by the Queen, 
excepting only feven battalions and fourteen ſquadrons of 
Dutch and Palatines; and even fifteen hundred of theſe 
are likewiſe in our pay; beſides the ſums given to King 


Charles ſor ſubſidies and the maintenance of his court. 
Neither are our troops at Gibraltar included within this 


number. And further, we alone have been at ail the 
Vor. II. F charge 
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charge of tranſporting the forces firſt ſent from Genoa to 
Barcelona; and of all the imperial recruits from time to 
time. And have likewiſe paid vaſt ſums as levy- money 
for every individual man and horſe fo furniſhed to recruit; 
although the horſcs were ſcarce worth the price of tranſ- 
portation. But this hath been almoſt the conſtant misfor- 
tune of our fleet during the preſent war; inſtead of being 
employed on ſome enterprize for the good of the nation, 
or even for the protection of our trade, to be wholly 
taken up in tranſporting ſoldiers. 


We have actually conquered all Bavaria, Ulm, Augſ- | 
bourg, Landau, and a great part of Alſace, for the Em- 


peror: and by the troops we have furniſhed, the armies 


we have paid, and the diverſions we have given to the 


enemies forces, have chiefly contributed to the conqueſts 


of Milan, Mantua, and Mirandola, and to the recovery 
of the dutchy of Modena. The laſt Emperor drained the 
wealth of thoſe countries into his own coffers, without 


_ Increaſing his troops againſt France by ſuch mighty ace 
auiſitions, or yielding to the moſt reaſonable requeſts we 


| have made. 


Of the many towns we have taken for the Dutch, we 
have conſented by the barrier-treaty, that all thoſe which 


were not in the poſſeſſion of Spain, upon the death of 


the late Catholic King, ſhall be part of the States domi- 
nions ; and that they ſhall have the military power in the 
molt conſiderable of the reſt ; which is in effect to be 


the abſolute ſovereigns of the whole. And the Hollan- 


ders have already made ſuch good uſe of their time, that 
in conjunction with our General the oppreſſions of Flan- 
dere are much greater than ever. 

And this treatment, which we have received from our 
two principal allies, hath been pretty well copied by moſt 
other princes in the confederacy, with whom we have wy 
dealings. For inſtance : ſeven Portugueſe regiments, af- 
ter the battle of Almanza, went off with the reſt of that 
broken army to Catalonia ; the King of Portugal ſaid he 


was not able to pay them, while they were out of his 


country; the Queex conſented therefore to do it her- 
ſelf, provided the King would raite as many more to ſupply 
their place. This he engaged to do, but never performed. 
Notwithſtanding which, his ſubſidies were conſtantly py 

im 
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him by my Lord Godolphin for almoſt four years, with- 
out any deduction upon account of thoſe ſeven regi- 
ments; · directly contrary to the ſeventh article of our 
offenſive alliance with that crown, where it is agreed, 
that a deduction ſhall be made out of thoſe ſubſidies, in 
proportign to the number of men wanting in that comple- 
ment which the King is to maintain. But whatever might 
have been the reaſons for this proceeding, it ſeems they 
are above the underſtanding of the preſent Lord Treafur- 
er®; whonotentering into thoſe refinements of paying 
the public money upon private conſiderations, hath been 
ſo uncourtly as to ſtop it. This diſappointment, I ſup- 
pofe, hath put the court of Litbon upon other expedients, 
of raiſing the price of forage, io as to force us either to 
 leflen our number of troops, or be at double expence in 
maintaining them; and this at a time, when their own pro- 
duct as well as the import of corn was never greater; and 
of demanding a duty upon the ſoldiers cloaths we car- 
ried over for thoſe troops, which have been their fole de- 


| fence againſt an inveterate enemy; and whoſe example 


might have infuſed courage, as well as taught them diſci- 
pline, if their ſpirits had been capable of receiving either. 


In order to augment our forces every year in the ſame 
27 as thoſe for whom we fight diminiſh theirs, we 


ave been obliged to hire troops from ſeveral princes of 
the empire, whoſe miniſters and reſidents here have per- 
petually importuned the court with unreaſonable de- 
mands, under which our late miniſters thought fit to be 
paſſive. For thoſe demands were always backed with a 
threat to recall their ſoldiers; which was a thing not to 
be heard of, becauſe it might diſcontent the Dutch. In 


the mean time thoſe princes never ſent their contingent to 


the Emperor, as by the laws of the empire they are oblig- 
ed to do; but gave, for their excuſe, that we had altea 
dy hired all they could poſſibly ſpare. 


But if all this be true; if, according to what L have 


affirmed, we began this war contrary to reaſon ; if, as 
the other party themſelves upon all occaſions acknow- 
lege, the ſucceſs we have had was more than we could 
reaſonably expect; if after all our ſucceſs we have not 
made that uſe of it, which in reaſon we ought to have 

= 5 Fa. done ; 


* Earl of Oxford, 
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done ; if we have made weak and fooliſh bargains with 
our allies; ſuffered them tamely to break every article, 
even in thoſe bargains, to our diſadvantage, and allowed 
them to treat us with inſolence and contempt, at the very 
inſtant when we were gaining towns, provinces, and 
kingdoms for them, at the price of our ruin, and with- 
out any proſpect of intereſt to ourſelves; if we have con- 


ſumed all our ftrength in attacking the enemy on the 


ſtrongeſt fide, where (as the old Duke of Schomberg ex- 
preſſed it) to engage with France was to take a bull by the 


| barns; and left wholly unattempted that part of the war, 
which could only enable us to continue or to end it; if 


all this, I ſay, be our caſe, it is a very obvious queſtion 
to aſk, by what motives, or what management we are 


thus become the dupes and Bubbles of Europe? Sure it 


cannot be owing to the ſtupidity ariſing from the coldneſs 
of our climate; ſince thoſe among our allies, who have 
given us moſt reaſon to complain, are as far removed from 
the ſun as ourſelves. - 
If in laying open the real cauſes of our preſent miſery, 


J am forced to ſpeak with ſome freedom, I think it will 
require no apology. Reputation is the ſmalleſt ſacrifice 
thoſe can make us, who have been the inſtruments of 


our ruin; becauſe it is that for which, in all probability, 
they have the leaſt value. So that in expoſing the actions 
of ſuch perſons it cannot be ſaid, properly (peaking, to 
do them an injury. But as it will be tome ſatisfaction to 


our people to know by whom they have been fo long 


abuſed, ſo it may be of great uſe to us, and our poſte- 


rity, not to truſt the ſafety of their country in the hands 


of thoſe, who a& by ſuch principles, and from ſuch 
motives. | | | | : 

I have already obſerved, that when the counſels of 
this war were debated in the late King's time, a certain 
great man was then ſo averſe from entering into it, that 
ne rather choſe to give up his employment, and tell the 
King he could ſerve him no longer. Upon that Prince's 
| death, although the grounds ot our quarrel with France 
| had received no mannerof addition, yet this Lord thought 


fit to alter his ſentiments ; for the ſcene was quite chang- 


ed; his Lordſhip, and the family with whom he was en- 
gaged by ſo complicated an alliance, were in the higheſt 
5 -*- Con 
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credit poſiible with the Quetzx. The treaſurer's ſtaff 

was ready for his Lordſhip; the Duke*was to command 
the army, and the Dutcheſs, by her employments, and 
the favour ſhe was poſſeſſed of, to be always neareſt her 
_ Majeſty's perſon ; by which the whole power at home 
and abroad would be devolved upon that family. This 
was a proſpect ſo very inviting, that, to confeſs the truth, 
it could not be eaſily withſtood by any, who have ſo keen 
an appetite for wealth or power. By an agreement, ſub- 
ſequent to the grand alliance we were to aſſiſt the Dutch 
with forty thouſand men, all to be commanded by the 
Duke of Marlborough. So that whether this war was 

prudently begun, or not, it is plain that the true ſpring 
or motive of it was the aggrandizing a particular fami- 
ly; and in ſhort a war of the general and the miniſtry, 
and not of the prince or people; ſince thoſe very perſons 
were againſt it, when they knew the power and conſe- 


quently the profit would be in other hands. 


With theſe meaſures fell in all that ſet of people, who 
are called the monied nen; ſuch as had raiſed vaſt 
ſums by trading with ſtocks and funds, and lending upon 
great intereſt and premiums ; whoſe perpetual harveſt 
is war, and whoſe beneficial way of traffic muſt very 
much decline by a peace. : 
In that whole chain of encroachments made upon us by 
the Dutch, which I have above deduced; and under thoſe 
ſeveral groſs impoſitions from other princes if any gne 
ſhould aſk, why our General continued ſo eaſy to the 
laſt ? I know no other way ſo probable, or indeed ſo 
charitable, to account for it, as by that unmeaſurable 
love of wealth, which his beſt friends allow to be his 
predominant paſſion. However, I ſhall wave any thin 
that is perſonal upon this ſubject. I ſhall ſay _— 
of thoſe great preſents made by ſeveral princes, whic 
the ſoldiers uſe to call avinter-foraging, and ſaid it was 
better than that of the ſummer ; of two and half per cent. 
ſubſtracted out of all the ſubſidies we pay in thole parts, 
which amounts to no inconſiderable ſum ; and laſtly of 
the grand perquiſites in a long ſucceſsful war, which are 
ſo amicably adjuſted between him and the States. 


* Duke of Marlborough. 
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But when the war was thus begun, there ſoon fell in 
Other incidents here at home, which made the continu- 
ance of it neceſſary for thoſe, who were the chief adviſers. 
The ach were at that time out of all credit or conſide- 


ration. The reigning favourites had always carried what 


was called the tory principles at leaſt as high as our conſti- 
tution could bear; and moſt others in great employ ments 
were wholly in the church intereſt. Theſe laſt, among 
whom were ſeveral perſons of the greateſt merit, quality, 


and conſequence, were not able to endure the many in- 
fttances of pride, inſolence, avarice, and ambition, which 
| thoſe favourites began ſo early to diſcover, nor to ſee 


them preſuming to be ſole diſpenſers of the royal favour. 
However, their oppoſition was to no purpoſe; they wreſt- 
led with too great a power, and were ſoon cruſhed un- 


der it. For thoſe in poſſeſſion finding they could never 


be quiet in their uſurpations, while others had any cre- 


dit, who were at leaſtupon an equal foot of merit, began 


to make overtures to the diſcarded whigs, who would 


be content with any terms of accommodation. Thus 


commenced this So/emn League and Covenant, which hath 
ever ſince been cultivated with ſo much application. The 
great traders in money were wholly devoted to the auge, 

who had firſt raiſed them. The army, the court, and the 
_ treaſury, continued under the old deſporic admininiſtra- 
tion: the 4v/4zgs were received into employment, left to 
manage the parliament, cry down the landed intereſt, 


and worry the church. Mean time our allies, who 


were not ignorant, that all this artificial ſtructure had 


no true foundation in the hearts of the people, reſolved 


to makethe beſt uſe of it as long as it ſhould laſt. And 
the General's credit being raiſed to a great height at 
home by our ſucceſs in Flanders, the Dutch began their 
gradual impoſitions ; leſſening their guotas, breaking 
their ſtipulations, garriſoning the towns we took for 
them, without ſupplying their troops ; with many other 


Infringements : all which we were forced to ſubmit to, 
decauſe the General was made ea/y ; becauſe the monied 


men at home were fond of the war; becauſe the wigs 
were not firmly ſettled ; and becauſe that exorbitant 
degree of power, which was built upon a ſuppoſed ne- 
ceſſity of employing particular perſons, would go off in 

a peace. 


we, 08 


- me 
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a peace. It is needleſs to add, that the Emperor, and 


other princes followed the example of the Dutch, and 


ſucceeded as well, for the ſame reaſons. 


I have here imputed the continuance of the war to th 
mutual indulgence between our General and allies, where- 
in they both ſo well found their accounts; to the fears 
of the money-changers, leſt their tables ſhould be over- 


_ thrown ; to the deſigns of the awhigs, who apprehended 


the loſs of their credit and employments in a peace ; and 
to thoſe at home, who held their immoderate engroſſ- 
ments of power and favour by no other tenure, than 


their own preſumption upon the neceſſity of affairs, 


The truth of this will appear indiſputable, by conſide- 
ring with what unanimity and concert theſe ſeveral par- 

ties ated towards that great end. 2 
When the vote paſſed in the houſe of Lords againſt 
any peace without Spain being reſtored to the Auſtrian 


family, the Earl of Wharton told the houſe that it was 
indeed impoſſible and impracticable to recover Spain; but 
however there were certain reaſons why ſuch a vote ſhould } 
be made at that time; which reaſons wanted no expla= {| 


nation ; for the General and the miniſtry having refuſed 
to accept very advantageous offers of a peace, after the 
battle of Ramillies, were forced to take in a ſet of men 
with a previous bargain to ſkreen them from the conſe- 
22 of that miſcarriage. And accordingly, upon the 

rſt ſucceeding opportunity that fell, which was the 


Prince of Denmark's death“, the chief leaders of the 
Party were brought into ſeveral great employments. 


Thus when the QUEEN was no longer able to bear the 


| tyranny and inſolence of thoſe ungrateful ſervants, who, 


as they waxed the fatter, did but kick the more ; our two 
great allies abroad, and our ſtock- jobbers at home, took 
immediate alarm; applied the neareſt way to the throne 
by memorials and meſſages jointly directing her Majeſty 
not to change her ſecretary or treaſurer ; who, for the 
true reaſons that theſe officious intermeddlers demanded 
their continuance, ought never to have been admitted 


into the leaſt degree of truſt ; ſince what they did was 


nothing leſs than betraying the intereſt of their native 


Prince George of Denmark, huſband to Q. Anne. | 
| | 4 | country 
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country to thoſe princes, who, in their turns, were to 
do what they could to ſupport them in power at home. 
Thus it plainly appears that there was a conſpiracy on 
all ſides to go on with thoſe meaſures, which muſt per- 
petuate the war; and a conſpiracy founded upon the 
intereſt and ambition of each party; which begat ſo 


firm an union, that inſtead of wondering why it laſted 


ſo long, I am aſtoniſhed to think how it came to be bro- 
ken. The prudence, courage, and firmneſs of her Ma- 
Jetty, in all the ſteps of that great change, would, if the 


particulars were truly related, make a very ſhining part 
in her ſtory; nor is her judgment leſs to be admired, 


which directed her in the choice of perhaps the only 
perſons, who had ſkill, credit, and reſolution enough 


to be her inſtruments in overthrowing ſo many difficul- 


ties. 
Some would pretend to leſſen the merit of this, by tel- 
ling us, that the rudeneſs, the tyranny, the oppreſſion, 


the ingratitude of the late favourites towards their miſ- 
treſs were no longer to be borne. They produce inſtances 


to ſhew, how her Majeſty was purſued through all her 


retreats, particularly at Windſor ; where, after the ene - 


my had poſſeſſed themſelves of every inch of ground, 
they at laſt attacked and ſtormed the caſtle, forcing the 


Queen to fly to an adjoining cottage, purſuant to the ad- 
vice of Solomon, who tells us, 1: is better to hve on the 


houſe-top, than with a ſcolding woman in a large houſe, 
They would have it, that ſuch continued ill uſage was 
enough to enflame the meekeſt ſpirit. They blame the 


favourites in point of policy, and think it nothing ex- 


traordinary, that the QUEeex ſhould be at an end of her 
Patience and reſolve to diſcard them. But I am of ano- 
ther opinion, and think their proceedings were right. 


For nothing is ſo apt to break even the braveſt ſpirits aa 
a continual chain of oppreſſions; one injury is beſt de- 


fended by a ſecond, and this by a third. By theſe ſteps 
the old maſters of the palace in France became maſters of 
the kingdom; and by theſe ſteps a General during pleaſure 


might have grown into a General for /ife, and a General # 
Fer life into a King. So that J ſtill inſiſt upon it as a 


# See the Tale of a Tub, p. 23. Vol. I. 
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wonder, how her Majeſty, thus beſieged on all ſides, 
was able to extricate herſelf. 1 

Having tlius mentioned the real cauſes, although diſ- 
guiſed under ſpecious pretences, which have ſo long con- 
tinued the war, I mutt beg leave to reaſon a little with 
thoſe perſons, who are againſt any peace but what they 
call a gocd one ; and explain themſelves, that no peace 
can be god without an entire reſtoration of Spain to the 


houſe of Auſtria. It is to be ſappoſed, that what I am 


toſay upon this part of the ſubje& will have little influ- 
ence on thoſe, whoſe particular ends or deſigns of any 
ſort, lead them to wiſh the continuance of the war: I 
mean, the General andour allies abroad, the knot of late 
favourites at home, the body of ſuch as traffic in ſtocks, 


and laſtly, that ſet of factious politicians, who were ſo 


violently bent at leaſt upon clipping our conſtitution in 


church and ſtate. Therefore I thall not apply myſelf to 
any of theſe, but to all others indifferently, whether 


 «higs or tories, whoſe private intereſt is beſt anſwered 
by the welfare of their country. And if among theſe there 


be any, who think we ought to fight on till K. Charles 


be quietly ſettled in the monarchy of Spain, I believe 


there are ſeveral points, which they have not thorough-_ 


5 ly conſidered. I 
For firſt it is to be obſerved, that this reſolution againſt 


any peace without Spain is a new incident, grafted upon 


the original quarrel by the intrigues of a faction among 


us, who prevailed to give it the ſanction of a vote in both 
houſes of parliament, to juſtify thoſe whoſe intereſt lay 


in perpetuating the war. And as this proceeding was 

againlt the practice of all princes and ſtates, whoſe in- 
tentions were fair and honourable ; ſo is it contrary to 
common prudence as well as juſtice, I might add, that it 
was impious too, by preſuming to controul events which 
are only in the hands of God. Ours and the States com- 


plaint againſt France and Spain are deduced in each of 


our declarations of war, and our pretenſions ſpecified in 


the eighth article of the grand alliance; but there is not 


in any of theſe the leaſt mention of demanding Spain for 
the houſe of Auſtria, or of refuſing any peace without 
that condition. Having already made an extract from 
both declarations of war, I ſhall here give a —_— 
— 1-6 
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of the eighth article in the grand alliance, which wilt 
put this matter out of diſpute. | 


THE EIGHTH ARTICLE OF THE GRAND 


4c 
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| ALLIANCE. 
c WHEN the war is once undertaken, none of the 
parties ſhall have the liberty to enter upon a treaty 
of peace with the enemy, but jointly and in concert 


with the others. Nor is peace to be made without 


having firſt obtained a juſt and reaſonable ſatisfacti- 
on for his Cæſarean Majeſty, and for his Royal Ma- 


jeſty of Great-Britain, and a particular ſecurity to the 


Lords the States-General of their dominions, provin- 
ces, titles, navigation, and commerce: and a ſuffici- 
ent proviſion, that the kingdoms of France and Spain 
be never united, or come under the governmentof the 
ſame perſon, or that the ſame man may never be king 


of both kingdoms ; and particularly, that the French 
may never be in poſſeſſion of the Span:ſh Weſt- Indies; 


and that they may not have the liberty of navigati- 


on for conveniency of trade under any pretence 
* whatſoever, neither directly or indireQly ; except it 


is agreed, that the ſubjects of Great-Britain and Hol- 


land may have full power to uſe and enjoy all the 
ſame privileges, rights, immunities, and liberties of 


commerce by land and fea in Spain, in the Mediter- 
ranean, and in all the places and countries which the 
late King of Spain, at the time of his death, was in 
poſſeſſion of, as well in Europe, as elſewhere, as they 


did then uſe and enjoy; or which the ſubje&s of 


both, or each nation, could uſe and enjoy, by virtue 
of any right, obtained before the death of the ſaid 


King of Spain, either by treaties, conventions, cuſ- 


tom, or any other way whatſoever.” 


Here we ſee the demands intended to be inſiſted on 


by the allies, upon any treaty of peace, are, a juſt and 
reaſonable ſatisfaction for the Emperor and King of 


Great Britain, a ſecurity to the States-General for their 


dominions, c. and a ſufficient proviſion, that France 
and Spain be never united under the ſame man as King 
of both kingdoms. The relt relates to the liberty of 


wade and commerce. for us and the Dutch ; but not a 


ſyllable 
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ſyllable of engaging to diſpoſſeſs the Duke of An- 


jou. 
: But to know how this new language, of =o peace with- 


. out Spain, was firſt introduced, and at laſt prevailed a- 


mong us, we muit begin a great deal higher. 
It was the partition treaty, which begot the will in fa- 
your of the uke of Anjou; for this naturally led the 


_ Spaniards to receive a prince ſupported by a great power, 


whole intereſt as well as affection engaged them to pre- 


ſerxe that monarchy entire, rather than to oppoſe him in 


favour of another family. who muſt expect aſſiſtance from 


a number of confederates, whoſe principal members had 
already diſpoſed of what did not belong to them, and by 


a previous treaty parcelled out the monarchy of Spain. 
Thus the Duke of Anjou got into the full poſſeſſion of 
all the kingdoms and ſtates belonging to that monarchy, 


as well in the old world as the new. And whatever the 


houſe of Auſtria pretended from their memorials to us and 
the States, it was at that time but too apparent, that the 


inclinations of the Spaniards were on the Duke's fide. 


However, a war was reſolved ; and in order co carry 


it on with great vigour a grand alliance formed, wherein 


the ends propoſed to be obtained are plainly and diſtinctly 


laid down, as I have already quoted them. It pleaſed 


God, in the courſe of this war to blefs the arms of the 
allies with remarkable ſucceſſes; by which we were ſoon 
put into a condition of demanding and expecting ſuch 
terms of peace, as we propoſed to ourſelves when we be- 


gan the war. But inſtead of this, our victories only ſerv- 


ed to lead us on to further viſtonary proſpects ; advantage 
was taken of the ſanguine temper, which fo many ſucceſ- 
{ had wrought the nation up to; new romantic views 
were propoſed, and the old, reafonable, ſober deſign was 
forgot. | 5 | 
This was the artifice of thoſe here, who were ſure td 
grow richer, as the public became poorer ; and who, af- 
ter the reſolutions which the two houſes were prevailed 


upon to make, might have carried on the war with ſafety 


to themſelves, till malt and land were mortgaged, till a 
general exciſe was eſtabliſhed, and the dixieme denier 
railed by collectors in red coats. And this was juſt the 
circumſtance, which it ſuited their intereſts to be 1 

| S 
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The houſe of Aultria approved this ſcheme with rea- 
fon ; ſince whatever would be obtained by the blood and 


treaſure of others, was to accrue to that family, while 


they only lent their name to the cauſe. 
The D 


ſuch epithets as I care not to beſtow ; but may perhaps 


conſider it at a proper occaſion in a Diſcourſe by itſelft . 
By this treaty the condition of the war with reſpe to 


the Dutch was wiſely altered; they fought no longer for 


_ ſecurity, but for grandeur; and we, inſtead of laboyring _ 


to make them /afe, muſt beggar ourſelves to make them 
formidable. 8 8 

Will any one contend, that if at the treaty of Ger- 
truydenburgh we could have been ſatisfied with tuch terms 
of a peace as we propoſed to ourſelves by the grand alli- 
ance, the French would not have allowed them? It is 
plain they offered many more, and much greater, than e- 
ver we thought to inſiſt on when the war began; and 
they had reaſon to grant, as well as we to demand them; 
ſince conditions of peace do certainly turn upon events of 


war. But ſurely there is ſome meaſure to be obſerved in 
this; thoſe, who have defended the proceedings of our 


negotiators at the treaty of Gertruydenburgh, dwell very 


much upon their zeal and patience in endeavouring to 


work the French up to their demands; but ſay nothing 
to juſtify thoſe demands, or the probability that France 
would ever accept them. Some of the articles in that trea- 
ty were ſo very extravagant, that in all human probability 
we could not have obtained them by a ſucceſsful war of 


forty years. One of them was inconſiſtent with common 


reaſon ; wherein the confederates reſerved to themſelves 
full liberty of demanding what further conditions they 
ſhould think fit; and in the mean time France was to de- 


liver up ſeveral of their ſtrongeſt townsin a month. Theſe 
articles were very gravely ſigned by our plenipotentiaries, 
and thoſe of Holland; but not by the French, although 


it ought to have been done interchangeably ; nay, they 
were brought over by the ſecretary of the embaſſy; and 


® Which Diſcourſe follows next in this volume 


the 


9 


utch might perhaps have grown reſty under 
their burthen ; but care was likewiſe taken of that by a2 
barrier-treaty made with the States, which delerveth _ 
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the miniſters here prevailed on the QUEEN to execute a 
ratification of articles, which only one part had ſigned. 
This was an abſurdity in form, as well as in reaſon ; be- 
cauſe the uſual form of a ratification 1s with a preamble, 
ſhewing ; that æuhereas our miniſters, and thoſe of the allies, 
and of the enemy, have ſigned, &c. We ratify, &. The 
perſon ® who brought over the articles ſaid in all com- 
panies, (and perhaps believed) that it was a pity we had 
not demanded more; for the French were in a diſpoſi- 


tion to refuſe us nothing we would aſk. One of our ple- 


nipotentiaries affected to have the ſame concern; and 
particularly that we had not obtained ſome further ſecu- 


rity for the empire on the Upper Rhine. . 


What could be the deſign of all this grimace but to 


amuſe the people, and to raiſe ſtocks for their friends in 


the ſecret to ſell to advantage ? I have too great a re- 
ſpe& for the abilities ol thoſe, who acted in this negoti- 
ation, to believe they hoped for any other iſſue from it, 
than that we found by the event. Give me leave to ſup- 
poſe, the continuance of the war was the thing at heart 
—_ thoſe in power, both abroad and at home; and 

can eaſily ſhew the conſiſtency of their proceed- 
ings, otherwiſe they are wholly unaccountable and ab- 
ſurd. Did thoſe, who inſiſted on ſuch wild demands, ever 
ſincerely intend a peace? Did they really think, that go- 
ing on with the war was more eligible for the country, 
than the leaſt abatement of thofe conditions? Was the 
ſmalleſt of them worth fix millions a year, and an hun- 
dred thouſand mens lives? Was there no way to pro- 
vide for the ſaf2ty of Britain, or the ſecurity of its trade, 
but by the French king's turning his arms to beat his 
own grandſon out of Spain.? If theſe able ſtateſmen 


were ſo tryely concerned for our trade, which they made 


the pretence of the war's beginning, as well as continu- 


ance; why did they fo neglect it in thoſe very prelimi- 


naries, where the enemy made ſo many conceſſions, and 


where all that related to the advantage of Holland, or 


the other confederates, was expreſly ſettled 2 But what- 
ever concerned us was to be left to a general treaty ; no 
Tariff agteed on with France or the Low-Countrier, on- 


* Horatio Walzcle. Secretary to that embaſſy. 


ly 
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ly the. Scheld was to remain ſhut, which mutt have ruin- 
ed our commerce with Antwerp. Our trade with Spain 
was referred the ſame way; but this they will pretend to 


be of no conſequence, becauſe that kingdom was to be 


under the houte of Auſtria, and we have already made a 


treaty with K. Charles. I have indeed heard of a trea- 


ty made by Mr. Stanhope with that prince, for ſettling 
our commerce with Spain : but whatever it were, there 
was another between us and Holland, which went hand 
in hand with it, | mean that of barrier, wherein a clauſe 


was inſerted, by which all advantages propoſed for Bri- 


tain are to be in common with Holland. 

Another point, which I doubt thoſe have not conſi- 
dered, who are againſt any peace without Spain, is that 
the face of affairs in Chriſtendom fince the Emperor's 
death hath been very much changed. By this accident 
the views and intereſts of ſeveral princes and ſtates in the 
alliance have taken a new turn, and 1 belicve it will be 
found that ours ought to do fo too. We have ſufficient- 
ty blundered once already by changing our meaſures 


with regard to a peace, while our affairs continued in 
the fame poſture ; and it will be too much in conſcience 
to blunder again by not changing the firſt, when the 


others are ſo much altered. 

To have a prince of the Auſtrian family on the throne 
of Spain is undoubtedly more deſireable than one of the 
houſe of Bourbon; but to have the Empire and Spaniſh 
monarch united in the ſame perſon is a dreadful conſide- 
ration, and directly oppoſite to that wiſe principle on 
which the eighth article of the alliance is founded. 
Io this perhaps it will be objected, that the indolent 


character of the Auftrian princes, the wretched œcoο 
my of that government, the want of a nayal force, the 


remote diſtance of their ſevera} territories from euch 
other, would never ſuffer an emperor, alchough at the 
ſame time king of Spain, to become formidable ; on the 


contrary, that his dependance muſt continually be on 


Great Britain, and the advantages of trade by a peace, 


founded upon that condition, would ſoon make us | 


amends for all the expences of the war. 


In anſwer to this, let us conſider the circumſtances we 


mu: be! in, before ſuch a peace could be obtained, if it 
| | * cre 
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were at all practicable. We muſt become not only poor 
for the preſent, but reduced by further mortgages to a 
ſtate of beggary for endleſs years to come. Compare 
ſuch a weak condition as this with ſo great an acceſſion 
of ſtrength to Auſtria ; and then determine how much 
an emperor in ſuch a ſtate of affairs, would either fear 
or need Britain. PEN, 

Conſider that the compariſon is not formed between a 
prince of the houſe of Auſtria, Emperor and King of 
Spain, and with a prince of the Bourbon family, King of 
France and Spain ; but between a priace of the latter 
only king of Spain, and one of the former uniting both 
_ crowns in his own perſon. | ce 
What returns of gratitude can we expect when we 
are no longer wanted? Hath all that we have hitherto 
done for the imperial family been taken as a favour, of 
only received as the due of the augn/ti//ima caſa ? 
Will the houſe of Auttria yield the leaſt acre of land, 
the leaſt article of itrained,and even uſurped prerogative, 
to ſettle the minds of thoſe princes in the alliance, who 
are alarmed at the conſequences of this turn of affairs 
occaſioned by the emperor's death? We are aſſured it 
never will. Do wa then imagine, that thoſe princes who 
dread the overgrown power of the Auitrian as much as 
that of the Bourbon family, will continue in our alliance 
upon a ſyſtem contrary to that which they engaged with 
us upon? For inſtance : what can the Duke of Savoy 
expect in ſuch a caſe ? Will he have any choice left him 
but that of being a ſlave and a frontier to France; or a 
vaſſal in the utmoſt extent of the word, to the imperial 
court? Will he not therefore of the twoevils chuſe the 
leaſt; by ſubmitting to a maſter who hath no immediate 
claim upon him, and to whoſe family he is nearly allied; 
rather than to anotker who hath already revived ſeveral 
claims upon him, and threatens to revive more? _ 

Nor are the Dutch more inclined than the reſt of Eu- 
rope, that the Empire and Spain ſhould be united in 
K. Charles, whatever they may now pretend. On the 
contrary, it is known to ſeveral perſons, that upon the 
death of the late Emperor Jeſeph, the States reſolved that 
thoſe two powers ſhould not be joined in the ſume per- 
fox; and this they determined as a fundamental mon 

vy 
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by which they intended to proceed. So that Spain was 
firſt given up by them; and fince they maintain no 


troops in that kingdom, it ſhould ſeem that they under- 


ſtand the Duke of Anjou to be lawful monarch. 
Thirdly, Thofe who are againſt any peace without 
Spain, if they be ſuch as no way find their private ac- 


count by the war, may perhaps change their ſentiments 


if they will reflect a little upon our preſent condition. 
I had two reaſons for not ſooner publiſhing this diſ- 
courſe ; the firſt was, becauſe I would give way to others, 
who might argue very well upon the fame ſubject from 
general topics and reaſon, although they might be igno- 
rant of ſeveral facts which I had the opportunity to know. 
The ſecond was, becauſe I found it would be neceſſary 
m the courſe of this argument, to ſay ſomething of the 
ſtate to which the war hath reduced us; at the fame 


time I knew, that ſuch a diſcovery ought to be made as 
late as poſſible, and at another juncture would not only 


de very indiſcreet, but might perhaps be dangerous. 
It is the folly of too many to miſlake the echo of a 


London coffee-houſe for the voice of the kingdom. Ihe 
City coffee-houſes have been for ſome years filled with 


people whoſe fortunes depend upon the Bank, Eaſt-In- 


dia, or ſome other ftock. Every new fund to theſe is 


like a new mortgage to an uſurer, whoſe compaſlion for a 


young heir is exactly the ſame with that of a itock-jobber 


to the landed gentry. At the court end of the town the 


like places of reſort are frequented either by men out of 


place, and conſequently enemies to the preſent miniſtry, 
or by officers of the army: no wonder then if the gene- 
ral cry in all ſuch meetings be againſt any peace either 
avith Spain or without ; which, in other words, is no 


more than this; that diſcontented men deſire another 
change of the miniſtry ; that ſoldiers would be glad to 


keep their commiſſions; and that the creditors have mo- 
ney ſtill, and would have the debtors borrow on the old 
extorting rate while they have any ſecurity to give. 
Now, to give the moſt ignorant reader ſome idea of 
our preſent circumſtances, without troubling him or my- 
felf with computations in form; every body knows that 
our land and malt tax amount annually to about two mil- 
lions and an half. All other branches of the revenue art 
4 Mmolt- 
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mortgaged to pay intereſt for what we have already bor- 
rowed. The yearly charge of the war is uſually about 
fix millions; to make up which ſum we are forced to 
take up on the credit of new funds about three millions 
and an half, This laſt year the computed charge of the 
war, came to above a million more than all the funds 
the parliament could contrive were ſufficient to pay 
| intereſt for; and ſo we have been forced to divide 
a deficiency of twelve hundred thouſand pounds among 
the ſeveral branches of our expence. This is a demon- 
tration that if the war be to laſt another campaign, it 
will be impoſlible to find funds for ſupplying it without 
mortgaging the malt tax, or taking ſome other method 
equally deiperate. 

If the peace be made this winter we are then to conſ:- 
der what circumſtances we ſhall be in towards paying a 
debt of about fifty millions, which is a ſixth part of the 
purchaſe of the whole iſland if it were to be ſold. 

Towards clearing ourſelves of this monſtrous incum- 
brance ſome of theſe annuities will expire, or pay off the 
principal in thirty, forty, or an hundred years; the bulk 
of the debt mutt be leſſened gradually by the beſt ma- 
nagement we can, out of what will remain of the land 
and malt taxes, after paying guards and garriſons, and 
maintaining and ſupplying our fleet in the time of peace. 
I have not (kill —— to compute what will he left af- 
ter theſe neceſſary charges towards annually clearing fo 
vaſt a debt; but believe it muſt te very little: however, 
it is plain that both theſe taxes muſt be continued, as 
well tor tupporting the government as becauſe we have | 
no other means for paying off the principal. And ſo like- 
wile mult all the other funds remain for paying the inte- 
reſt. How long a time this muſt require, how ſteddy an 
adminiſtratien, and how undiſturbed a ſtate of affairs 
both at home and abroad, let others determine. = 

However, ſome people think all this very reaſonable ; 
and that ſince the ſtruggle hath been for peace and ſafe- 

ty, poſterity, which is t Nr the benefit, ought to 
ſhare in the expence: as if, at the breaking out of this 


war, there had been a ſuch a conjunQure of affairs as 
never happened before, nor would ever happen again. 
It is wonderful that our anceſtors, in all their wars, ſhould 

never 
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never fall under ſuch a neceffity ; that we meet no ex. 


amples of it in Greece and Rome; that no other nation 


in Europe ever knew any thing like it, except Spain 


about an hundred and twenty years ago, when they 


dtew it upon themſelves by their own folly, and have 


fuffered for it ever fince ; no doubt we ſhall teach poſte- 
rity wiſdom, but they will be apt to think the purchaſe 
too dear, and I wiſh they may ſtand to the bargain we 
have made in their names. 

It is eaſy to entail debts on ſucceeding ages, and to 


hope they will be able and willing to pay them ; but how 


to enſure peace for any term of years, is difficult enough 
to apprehend. Will human nature ever ceaſe to have 
the fame paſſions, princes to entertain deſigns of intereſt 
or ambition, and occaſions of quarrel to ariſe? May not 
we ourſelves, by the variety of events and incidents which 
happen in the world, be under a neceſſity of recovering 


towns out of the very hands of thoſe for whom we are 


now ruining our country to take them? Neither can it 


be ſaid, that thoſe fates, with whom we may probably 


differ, will be in as bad a condition as ourſelves; for, by 


the circumſtances of our ſituation, and the impoſitions of 


our allies, we are more exhauſted then either they or the 


enemy; and by the nature of our government, the cor- 
ruption of our manners, and the oppoſition of taCtions, 


we ſhall be more ſlow in recovering. 
Tt will, no doubt, be a mighty comfort to our grand- 


children, when they ſee a few rags hung up in Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, which coſt an hundred millions, whereof they 


are paying the arrears, to boaſt as beggars do, that their 
grandfathers were rich and great. | 
I have often reflected on that miſtaken notion of cre- 
dit, fo boaſted of by the advocates of the late miniſtry : 
was not all that credit built upon funds raiſed by the 
landed men, whom they now fo much hate and deſpile ? 
Is not the greateſt part of thoſe funds raiſed from the 
f gown and product of land? muſt not the whole debt 
be entirely paid, and our fleets and garriſons be main- 
tained, by the land and malt tax after a peace? If they 


call it credit to run ten millions in debt without parlia- 


mentary ſecurity, by which the public is defrauded of 
almoſt half; I muſt think ſuch credit to be * 
| | | illegal, 
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legal, and perhaps treaſonable. Neither hath any thing 
one further to ruin the nation than their boaſted credit. 
For my own part, when I ſaw this falſe credit ſink, upon 


the change of the miniſtry, I was fingular enough to con- 


ceive it a good omen. It ſeemed as if the young extra- 
vagant heir had got a new ſteward, and was reſolved to 
look into his eſtate before things grew deſperate, v-hich 

made the uſurers forbear feeding him with money, as 
they uſed to do. 


Since the monied men are fo fond of war, I ſhould be 


glad they would furniſh out one campaign at their own 
charge; it is not above ſix or ſeven millions; and I dare 


engage to make it out, that when they have done this, 
inſtead of contributing equal to the landed men, they 
will have their full principal and intereſt at fix per cent. 


remaining of all the money they ever lent to the govern- 
ment. 


Without this reſource, or ſome other equally miracu- 


lous, it is impoſſible for us to continue the war upon the 


fame foot. I have already obſerved, that the laſt ſunds 


of intereſt fell ſhort above a million, although the per- 


ſons moſt converſant in ways and means employed their 
utmoſt invention; fo that of neceſſity we muſt be ſtill 
more defective next campaign. But perhaps our allies 


will make up this deficiency on our fide by greater efforts 
on their own. Quite the contrary ; both the Emperor and 


Holland failed this ycar in ſeveral articles; and ſignified 
tous ſome time ago, that they cannot keep up to the 


_ fame proportions in the next. We have gained a noble 


barrier for the latter, and they have nothing more to de- 


mand or deſire. The Emperor, however ſanguine he 


may now affect to appear, will, I ſuppoſe, be ſatis fied 
with Naples, Sicily, Milan, and his other acquiſitions, 
rather than engage in a long hopeleſs war, for the reco- 
very of Spain, to which his allies the Dutch will neither 


give their aſſiſtance, nor conſent. So that ſince we have 


done their buſineſs, fince they have no further ſervice 
for our arms, and we have no more money togive them ; 
and laſtly, ſince we neither deſire any recompence, nor 


expect any thanks, we ought in pity to be diſmiſſed, and 


have leave to ſhift for ourſelves. They are ripe for a 
peace, to enjoy and cultivate what we have conquered 
for 
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for them; and ſo are we to recover, if poſſible, the ef. 


fects of their hardſhips upon us. The firſt overtures 
from France are made to England upon ſafe and ho- 


nourable terms; we who bore the burthen of the war, 


ought in reaſon to have the greateſt ſhare in making the 
peace. If we do not hearken to a peace, others cer. 
tainly will, and get the advantage of us there, as they 
have done in the war. We know the Dutch have per. 


petually threatned us, that they would enter into ſepa- 


rate meaſures of a peace ; and by the ſtrength of that 


argument, as well as by other poarerful motives, prevail. 5 


ed on thoſe who were then at the helm, to comply with 
them on any terms, rather than put an end to the war, 
which every year brought them ſuch great acceſſions to 


their wealth and power. Whoever falls off, a peace 


will follow; and then we muſt be content with ſuch 


conditions as our allies, out of their great concern for 
our ſafety and intereſt, will pleaſe to chuſe. They have 


no farther occafion for fighting, they have gained their 


point, and they now tell us it is aur war; fo that in 


common juſtice it ought to be our peace. 
All we can propoſe by the deſperate . of pawning 
dur land or malt tax, or erecting a general exci! 
ly to raiſe a fund of intereſt for running us annually four 
millions further in debt, without any proſpect of ending 
the war ſo well as we can do at preſent. And when we 
have ſunk the only unengaged revenues we had left, our 
 Incumbrances mult of neceſſity remain perpetual. 


We have hitherto lived upon expedients which in 


time will certainly deſtroy any conſtitution, whether ci- 
vil or natural; and there was no country in Chriſten- 


dom had leſs occaſion for them than ours. We have 


dieted a healthy body into a conſumption, by plying it 
with phykic inſtead of food. Art will help us no longer, 
and i 

ture work, we muſt inevitably die. 


What arts have been uſed to poſſeſs the people with a 


ſtrong deluſion, that Britain muſt 1 be ruined, 
without the recovery of Spain to the houſe of Auſtria? 

Making the ſafety of a great and powerful kingdom as 
ours was then to depend upon an event, which even af- 
ter à war of a miraculous ſucceſs proves POT: 


e, 13 on- 


we cannot recover by letting the remains of na- 
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As if princes and great miniſters could find no way of 
ſettling the public tranquillity without changing the 
poſſeſſions of kingdoms, and forcing ſovereigns upon a 
ple againſt their inclinations. Is there no ſecurity for 
the iſland of Britain, unleſs a king of Spain be dethron- 
ed by the hands of his grandfather ? Flas the enemy no 
cautionary towns and ſea- ports to give us for ſecuring 
trade ? Can he not deliver us poſſeſſion of ſuch places 
zs would put him in a worſe condition, whenever he 
ſhould perfidiouſly renew the war? The preſent king of 
France has but few years to live by the courſe of na- 
ture, and doubtleſs would defire to end his days in peace. 
 Grand-fathers in private families are not obſerved to 
have great influence on their grandſons ; 2nd, I believe, 
they have much leſs among princes ; however, when the 
authority of a parent is gone, is it likely that Philip will 
be directed by a brother againſt his own intereſt, and 
that of his ſubjects? Have not thoſe two realms their 
ſeparate maxims of policy, which muſt operate in times 
of peace? Theſe at leaſt are probabilities, and cheaper 
by fix millions a year than recovering Spain, or conti- 
nuing the war, both which ſeem abſolutely impoſſible. 
But the common queſtion is, if we muſt now ſurren- 
der Spain, what have we been fighting for all this while? 
The anſwer is ready; we have been fighting for the 
ruin of the public intereſt, and the advancement of a 
private. We have been fighting to raiſe the wealth and 
grandeur of a particular family; to enrich uſurers and 
ttock-jobbers, and to cultivate the pernicious deſigns of 
a faction by deſtroying the landed intereſt. The na- 
tion begins now to think theſe b/z/ings are not worth 
fighting for any longer, and therefore deſires a peace. 
But the advocates on the other fide cry out, that we 
might have had a better peace, than is now in agita- 
tion, above two years ago. Suppoling this to be true, 
I do aflert, that by parity of reaſon, we muſt expect one 
juſt ſo much the worſe about two years hence. If thoſe 
in power could then have given us a better peace, more 
is their infamy and guilt, that they did it not. Why 
did they inſiſt upon conditions, which they were certain 


would never be granted? We allow, it was in their 


power to have put a good end to the war, and left the 

nation in ſome hope of recovering itſelf, . And this 13 
; ! 1 

Valdes 
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what we charge them with as anſwerable to God, their 
country, and poſterity ; that the bleeding condition of 


their fellow - ſubjects was a feather in the balance with 
their private ends. oe 
When we offer to lament the heavy debts and poverty 


of the nation, it is pleaſant to hear ſome men anfwer all | 


that can be ſaid, by crying up the power of England, 
the courage of Fngland, the inexhauſtible riches of Eng. 
land. I have heard a man“ very ſanguine upon this 
ſubject. with a good employment for life, and a hun- 


dred thouſand pounds in the funds, bidding us take cox- | 
rage, and warranting, that all would go well. This s 
the ſtyle of men at eaſe, who lay heawy burthens ub 


others, which they would not touch with one of their fn. 
gers. I have known ſome people ſuch ill computers, a 
to imagine the many millions in ſtocks and annuities 
are ſo much real wealth in the nation; whereas every 
farthing of it is entirely loſt to us, ſcattered in Holland, 


Germany, and Spain; and the landed men, who now 


Pay the intereſt, muſt at laſt pay the principal. 
Fourthly, Thoſe who are = any peace without 
Spain, have, I doubt, been i 


peace, that their king was reſolved to comply upon any 


reaſonable terms. But when his ſubjects were informed 


of our exorbitant demands, they grew jealous of his ho- 
nour, and were unanimous to aſſiſt him in continuing 
the war at any hazard, rather than ſubmit. This fully 


_ reſtored his authority; and the ſupplies he hath receiv- | 
ed from the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, which in all are com- 


Puted ſince the war to amount to four hundred millions 
of livres, and all in /þecze, have enabled him to pay his 
troops. Beſides, the money is ſpent in his own country; 


and he hath ſince waged war in the moſt thrifty man- 
ner by acting on the defenſive; compounding with us 


every campaign for a town, which coſts us fifty times 


more than it's worth, either as to the value, or the con- 


_ ſequences. Then he is at no charge for a fleet, further 
khan providing privateers, wherewith his ſubjects carry 
The late Lord Halifax. 7 

| on 


informed as to the low 
condition of France, and the mighty conſequences of 
our ſucceſſes. As to the firſt it muſt be confeſſed, that 
after the battle of Ramillies, the French were ſo diſcou- 
raged with their frequent loſſes, and ſo impatient for 2 
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on 2 pyratical war at their own expence, and he ſhares 
in the profit; which hath been very conſiderable to 


France, and of infinite diſadvantage to us, not only by 


the perpetual loſſes we have ſuffered, to an immenſe va- 


ue, but by the general diſcouragement of trade, on 


which we ſo much depend. All this conſidered, with 
the circumſtances of that government, where the prince 
is maſter of the lives and fortunes of ſo mighty a king- 
dom, ſhews that monarch not to be ſo ſunk in his affairs 
as we have imagined, and have long flattered ourſelves 
with the hopes of. . 

Thoſe who are againſt any peace without Spain, ſeem 
likewiſe to have been miſtaken in judging our victories, 
and other ſucceſſes, to have been of greater conſequence 
than they really were. | 8 

When our armies take a town in Flanders, the Dutch 
are immediately put into po/e/7on, and we at home make 
bonfires, | have ſometimes pitied the deluded people 
to ſee them ſquandring away their fewel to ſo little pur- 


poſe. For example: what is it to us that Bouchain is 
taken, about which the warlike politicians of the coffee- 
houſe make ſuch a clutter? What though the garriſon 


ſurrendered priſoners of war, and in ſight of the enemy ? 
We are not now in a condition to be fed with points of 
honour. What advantage have we, but that of ſpend- 
ing three or four millions more to get another town for 
the States, which may open them a new country for con- 
tributions, and increaſe the perquiſites of the General? 
In that war of ten years under the late king, when 


our commanders and ſoldiers were raw and unexperi- 


enced, in compariſon with what they are at preſent, we 
loſt battles and towns, as well as we gained them of 
late, fince thoſe gentlemen have better learned their 


trade; yet we bore up then, as the French do now: nor 


was there any thing deciſive in their ſucceſſes; they 


grew weary as well as we, and at laſt conſented to a 


peace, under which we might have been happy enough, 
if it had not been followed by that wiſe treaty of farti- 


ion, which revived the flame that hath laſted ever ſince. 
I ſee nothing elle in the modern way of making war, 


but that the fide, which can hold out longeſt, will end it 
with moſt adyantage, In ſuch a cloſe country as gf ch 
| 5 ers, 
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ders, where it is carried on by ſieges, the army that ag 


offenſively is at a much greater expence of men and mo. 
ney ; and there is hardly a town taken, in the common 
forms, where the beſiegers have not the worſe of the bay. 


gain. I never yet knew a ſoldier, who would not affirm, 
that any town might be taken, if you were content to 
be at the charge. If you will connt upen ſacrificing fo 


much blood and treaſure, the reſt is all a regular, eſta. 
bliſhed method, which cannot fail. When the king of 
France, in the times of his grandeur, ſat down before a 


town, his generals and engineers would often fix the day 
when it ſhould ſurrender : the enemy ſenſible of all this, 


kath for ſome years paſt avoided a battle, where he hath 


| fo ill ſucceeded, and taken a ſurer way to conſume us by 


letting our courage evaporate againſt ſtones and rubbiſh, 


and facrificin 
can ſo much 


a _ town to a campaign, which he 
Seek ord to loſe, than we to take. 


Laſtly, Thoſe who are ſo violently againſt any peace 
without Spain being reſtored to the houſe of Auſtria, 
have not I believe caſt their eye upon a cloud gather- 
ing in the north, which we have helped to raiſe, and | 


may quickly break in a ſtorm upon our heads. 


The northern war hath been on foot zned cre 


ſince our breach with France. The ſucceſs of it is va- 
rious ; but one effe& to be apprehended was always 


the ſame, that ſooner or latter it would involve us in its 


conſequences ; and that whenever this happened, let 


our ſucceſs be never ſo great againſt France, from that | 


moment France would have the advantage. 
Buy our guarantee of the treaty of Travendall we were 
obliged to hinder the king of Denmark from engaging 


in a war with Sweden. It was at that time underſtood by | 


all parties, and ſo declared, even by the Britiſh miniſ- 


. ters, that this engagement ſpecially regarded Denmark's | 


not aſliting king Auguſtus. But however, if this had not 
been ſo, yet our obligation to Sweden ftood in force by 
virtue of former treaties with that crown, which were all 
revived and confirmed by a ſubſequent one concluded at 


the Hague by Sir Joſeph Williamſon, and Monſieur Li- © 


lienroot about the latter end of the King's reign. 
However, the war in the north proceeded; and our 


not aſſiſting Sweden was at leaſt as well excuſed by the 


war 
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war which we were entangled in, as his not contribut- 
ing his contingent to the empire, whereof he is a mem- 
ber, was excuſed by the preſſures he lay under, having a 


confederacy to deal with. 


In this war the king of Sweden was victorious; and 
what dangers were we not then expoſed to? what fears 
were we not in? He marched into Saxony, and if he 
had really been in the French intereſt, might at once have 
put us under the greateſt difficulties. But the torrent 
turned another away, and he contented himſelf with im- 
poſing on his enemy the treaty of Alt Raſtadt ; by which 

. Auguſtus makes an abſolute ceſſion of the crown of 
Poland, renounces any title to it, acknowleges Staniſlaus; 
and then both he and the king of Sweden join in defir- 
ing the guarantee of England and Holland. The Queen 


did not indeed give this guarantee in form; but as a ſtep 
towards it, the title of King was given to Staniſlaus by 


a letter from her Majeſty; and the ſtrongeſt aſſurances 
were given to the Swediſh miniſter, in her Majeſty's 
name, and in a committee of council, that the guaran- 
tee ſhould ſpeedily be granted ; and that in the mean 
while it was the ſame thing as if the forms were paſ- 


' ſed. = 
In 1708 K. Auguſtus made the campaign in Flan- 


ders: what meaſures he might at that time take, or of 
what nature the arguments might be that he made uſe of, 


1s not known : but immediately after he breaks through 


all he had done, marches into Poland, and reaſſumes the 
crown. | | {Oh 

After this we apprehended, that the peace of the em- 
pire might be endangered; and therefore entered into 
an act of guarantee for the neutrality of it. The king 
of Sweden refuſed upon ſeveral accounts to ſubmit to 
the terms of this treaty ; particularly becauſe we went 
out of the erapire to cover Poland and Jutland, but did 
not go out of it to cover the territories of Sweden. 

Let us therefore conſider what is our caſe at preſent. 
If the king of Sweden return and get the better, he will 
think himlelf under no obligation of having any regard 
to the intereſts of the allies ; but will naturally purſue, 

W G according 
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according to his own expreſſion, his enemy where-ever he | 


finds him. In this caſe the corps of the neutrality is oblig- 
ed to oppoſe him; and ſo we are engaged in a ſecond 
war, before the firſt be ended. 
If the northern confederates ſucceed againſt Sweden, 
how ſhall we be able to preſerve the balance of power in 
the north, ſo eſſential to our trade as well as in many 
other reſpects? What will become of that great ſupport 
of the proteſtant intereſt in Germany, which is the foot- 
ing that the Swedes now have in the empire? Or who 


ſhall anſwer, that theſe princes, after they have ſettled 
the north to their minds, may not take a fancy to look 
ſouthward, and make our peace with France according 


to their own ſchemes ? 

And laftly, if the King of Pruſſia, the EleQor of Ha- 
nover, and other princes, whoſe dominions lie contigu- 
ous, be forced to draw from thoſe armies which act 
_ againſt France, we muſt live in hourly expectation of 
having thoſe troops recalled, which they now leave with 


us; and this recal may happen in the midſt of a ſiege, 


or on the eve of a battle. Is it therefore our intereſt to 


toil on in a ruinous war for an impracticable end, till one 


of theſe caſes ſhall happen, or to get under ſhelter before 


the ſtorm? | 
There is no doubt but the preſent miniſtry (provided 
they could get over the obligations of honour and ton- 
icience) might find their advantage in adviſing the con- 
tinuance of the war, as well as the laſt did, although not 
in the ſame degree after the kingdom hath been ſo much 
exhauſted. They might prolong it, till the parliament 
deſire a peace; and in the mean time leave them in full 
poſſeſſion of power. Therefore it is plain, that their pro- 
ceedings at preſent are meant to ſerve their country di- 
rely againſt their private intereſt ; whatever clamour 
may be raiſed by thoſe, who for the vileſt ends would re- 
move heaven and earth to oppoſe their meaſures. But 
they think it infinitely better to accept ſuch terms as 
will ſecure our trade, find a ſufficient barrier for the 
States, give reaſonable ſatisfaction to the Emperor, and 
reſtore the tranquillity of Europe, although without 
5 | adding 
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adding Spain to the empire ; rather than go on in a lan- 

iſhing way, upon the vain expectation of ſome impro- 
Luble turn for the recovery of that monarchy out of the 
Bourbon family ; and at laſt be forced to a worſe peace, 
by ſome of the allies falling off upon our utter inability 
o continue the war, | N 
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Some Remarks on the BARRIER-TREAT Y 
between her Majgiy and the STaTEs-Ge- 
ARAL. „„ be es 


To which are added, The ſaid BaRRIER-TREA TY, 
with the two ſeparate articles; Part of the 


counter- project: The ſentiments of Prince 


Eugene and Count Sinzendorf upon the faid | 
_ treaty; and, A repreſentation of the Engliſh 
merchants at Bruges, 5 


Written in the year 1712. 
PREFACE. 


"7 HEN I publiſhed the diſcourſe, called, The Con- 

duct of the Allies, I had thoughts either of in- 
ſerting or annexing the Barrier-treaty at length, with 
ſuch obſervations as I conceived might be uſeful for pub- | 
lic information: but that ditcourſe taking up more room 
than | deſigned, after my utmoſt endeavours to abbrevi- 
ate it, | contented myſelf only with making ſome few 
reflections upon that famous treaty, ſufficient, as I 
thought, to anſwer the deſign of my book. I have fince 
heard, that my readers in general ſeemed to wiſh I had 


been more particular, and have diſcovered an impatience | 


to have that treaty made public, eſpecially fince it hath 
been laid before the Houſe of Commons. 

That I may give ſome light to the reader, who is not 
well verſed in thoſe affairs, he may pleaſe to know, that 
a project tor a treaty of Barrier with the States was 
_ tranſmitted hither from Holland; but being diſapproved 
of by our court in ſeveral parts, z new project or ſcheme 
of a treaty was drawn up here, with many additionsand 
alterations. This Jail was called the counter-projed ; and 

| | Was 
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was the meaſure, whereby the Duke of Marlborough 
and my Lord Townſhend were commanded and inſtruct- 
ed to proceed in negociating a zreaty of barrier with the 
States. | | 
I have added a tranſlation of this counter-projet in 
thoſe articles were it differs from the barrier-treaty, 
that the reader, by comparing them together, may judge 
how punCtually thoſe negociators obſerved their inſtruc- 
tions. I have likewiſe ſubjoined the ſentiments of Prince 
Eugene of Savoy, and the Count de Sinzendorf, relating 
to this treaty, written, I ſuppoſe, while it was negociat- 
ing. And laſtly, I have added a copy of the repreſenta- 
tion of the Britiſh merchants at Bruges, ſignifying what 
Inconveniencies they already felt and further apprehend- 
ed from this barrier-treaty. FO | 
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Some Remarks on the Barriter-TrEATY, 


m_ 


| | a reaſonable perſon in China reading 


the following treaty, and one who was ignorant of 
our affairs, or our geography: he would conceive 


their High Mightineſſes the States-General to be ſome 
vaſt powerful commonwealth, like that of Rome; and 
Her MajesTY to be a petty prince, like one of thoſe 

0 


®* Dr. Swift commenced the champion of Q. Anne's Tory miniſ- 
try as early as the month of November 1710, under the title 


of The Examiner [in this volume.] Beſide which he wrote fe- 


veral other papers in defence of the Queen, the conſtitution, 


and the miniſtry ; particularly Some advice to the members of the F 
October club [at the end of this volume]: The conduct of the allies, 
Labove, p. 91.]; Remarks on the barrier treaty 3 The public ſpirit 


of the Whigs [above, p. 51. ], (a treatiſe wherein we may obſerve 
how well the Doctor was acquainted with the ſeveral intereſts 
and deſigns of all the princes in Europe); The preface to the 


* Biſhop of Sarum's introduction, [Vol. VII. p. 21g.]; and, Some free 
thoughts on the preſent ſtate of affairs [in Vol. IV.]. Theſe are 
courſe of writings not to be conſidered in the light of occaſional 


pamphlets, or little paltry journals, thrown into the world by 
ſome hackney-jade, in the defence of corruption, and to ſerve 
the iniquitous deſigns of a party. No; thele writings are to 
be conſidered, and read over and over again, as lectures of true, 
unprejudiced, conſlitutional politics, calculated to expoſe the 
enemies of the public, and to maintain at once the honour of 
the crown, and the liberties of the people of England. I cannot 


but think, whoever is totally unacquainted with theſe political 


tracts, might be tempted to reviſe them carefully, were it only 


for the ſake of extracting ſome points of hiſtory, which, to many ö 4 


| thouſands of the preſent age, are ſomewhat more than paradoxes. 
A Whoever pretends to write the hiſtory of Q. Anne's reign, 
without reviſing diligently the works of this great author, will pro- 
duce nothing better than ſome lame, partial, inſignificant _ 
ect 
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to whom that republic would ſometimes ſend a diadem 
for a preſent, when they behaved themſelves well, other- 
wiſe could depole at pleafure, and place whom they 
thought fit in his ſtead. Such a man would think, that 
the States had taken our prince and us into their profec- 
tion; and in return honoured us fo far, as to make uſe of 
our troops as ſome ſmall aſſiſtance in their conqueſts, and 
the enlargement of their empire, or to prevent the in- 
curſions oi Barbarians upon ſome of their out- lying pro- 
vinces. But how muſt it found in an European car, that 
Great Britain, after maintaining a war for fa many years, 
with fo much glory and tuccei:, and ſuch prodigious ex- 
pence, after ſaving the Empire, Holland, and Portugal, 
and almoſt recovering Spain, ſhould, towards the cloſe 
of a war, enter into a treaty with 1even Dutch provinces 
to ſecure to them a dominion much larger than their 
own, which ſne had conquered for them; to undertake 
for a great deal more without ſtipulating the leaſt advan- 
tage for herſelf; and accept as an equivalent, the mean 
condition of thoſe States aſſiſting to preſerve her QuEEx 
on the throne, whom by God's aſſiſtance ſhe is able to 
defend againſt all her Majeſty's enemies and allies put to- 
gether? „ Ee œCr--.. 
Such a wild bargain could never have been made for 
us, it the States had not found it their intereſt to uſe ve- 


ſtreet performance, like the reſt of thoſe vile accounts which have 
already, in defiance of truth, been impoſed upon the world. I 
am ſure the preſent generation of men, that is, the preſent ge- 
neration of landed meu, who are in fact the only proprietors of the 
whole kingdom, feel it to their colt that Swift's reaſonings are 
juit, and that all his accounts are true. Twift Mr. Swift 
thinks the Dean's political tracts ſhould have been ranged in his 
works in the order in which he has mentioned them, and that 
tis ſeveral poems relative to thoſe times, and which in truth 
greatly illuſtrate his political tracts, ought to be read in the fol- 
lowing order, viz. The virtues of Sid Hamet the magician's rod 
Vol. VI. p. 77.] ; The fable of Midas [ib. p. 249.]; Atlas, or, 


Tue miniſter of ftate [ ib. p. 80.] ; Horace, epift. vii. book 1. imitatcd, 


and addreſſed to the Earl of Oxford [ib. p. 51.]; Horace. ſat. vii. 
book 2. part of it imitated [ib. p. 57.]: The anthor on himſelf (ib. p. 
248.]; The faggot [ib. p. 246.]; To the Earl of Oxford in the 
Tower [ib. p. 252.]_ | 
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ry powerful motives with the chief adviſers, (I ſay no- 
thing of the perſon immediately employed ;) and if a 
party here at home had not been reſolved, for ends and 
purpoſes very well known, to continue the war as long 
as they had any occaſion for it. ; 

'The counter-project of this treaty made here at Lon- 
don was bad enough in all conſcience : I have ſaid ſome- 
thing of it in the preface ; her Majeſty's miniſters were 
inſtructed to proceed by it in their negotiation. There 
was one point in that project, which would have been of 


con ſequence to Britain, and one or two more where the 


advantages of the States were not ſo very exorbitant, and 


where ſome care was taken of the houſe of Auſtria. Is 
it poſſible, that our good allies and friends could not be 


brought to any terms with us, unleſs by ſtriking out eve- 
Ty particular that might do us any good, and adding ſtill 
more to thoſe whereby ſo much was already granted? 


For inſtance, the article about demoliſhing of Dunkirk 
ſurely might have remained ; which was of ſome benefit 


to the States, as well as of mighty advantage to us; 
and which the French king hath lately yielded in one of 
his preliminaries, although clogged with the demand of 
an equivalent, which will 
, treaty. 5 | 
But let me now conſider the treaty itſelf :. among the 
one and twenty articles, of which it conſiſts, only two 
have any relation to us, importing that the Dutch are to 
be guarantees of our ſucceſſion, and are not to enter into 
any treaty until the Queen is acknowleged by France. 
We know very well, that it is in conſequence the inte- 
Teſt of the States, as much as ours, that Britain ſhould 
be governed by a Protefiant prince. Beſides, what is 
there more ia this guarantee, than in all common leagues, 


| offenſive and defenſive, between two powers, where each 


is obliged to defend the other againſt any invader with all 


their ſtrength? Such was the grand alliance between 


the Emperor, Britain and Holland; which was, or 


ought to have been, as good a guarantee of our ſucceſ- |} F 
ſion to all intents and purpoſes, as this in the Sarrier- 


treaty, and the mutual engagements in ſuch alliances 
have been always reckoned ſufficient without any ſepa- 
rate benefit to either party. = 


It 


owe its difficulty only to this 


THE BARRIER- TREATY. co 
It is, no doubt, for the intereſt of Britain, that the 
States ſhould have a ſufficient barrier againſt France ; but 
their High Mightineſſes, for ſome few years paſt, have 
put a different meaning upon the word barrier, from 
what it formerly uſed to bear when applied to them. 
When the late king was prince of Orange, and com- 
manded their armies againſt France, it was never once 
imagined, that any of the towns taken ſhould belong to 
the Dutch; they were all immediately delivered up to 
their lawful monarch ; and Flanders was only a barrier 
to Holland, as it was in the hands of Spain, rather than 
France. So in the grand alliance of 1701, the ſeveral 
powers Promiſing to endeavour to recover Flanders for 2 
barrier was underſtood to be the recovering thoſe pro- 
vinces to the king of Spain; but in this treaty the ſtyle 
is wholly changed: here are about twenty towns and 
forts of great importance, with their chattellanies and 
dependencies (which dependencies are likewiſe to be 
_ enlarged as much as poſſible) and the whole revenues of 
them to be under the perpetual military government of 
the Dutch, by which that republic will be entirely maſ- 
ters of the richeft part of all Flanders; and upon any 
appearance of war they may put their garriſons into any 
ether place of the Low-Countries ; and farther, the 
king of Spain is to give them a revenue of four hundred 
thouſand crowns a year to enable them to maintain thoſe - 
garriſons. : | 
Why ſhould we wonder that the Dutch are inclined 
to perpetuate. the war, when by an article in this treaty | 
the king of Spain is net 70 f:/e/s one ſingle turn in the 
Liw-Countries, until a peace be made. The Duke of 
Anjou, at the beginning of this war, maintained fix and 
thirty thouſand men out of thoſe Spaniſh provinces he 
then poſſeſſed: to which if we add the many towns ſinca 
taken, which were not in the late king of Spain's poſſeſ- 
Gon at the time of his death, with all their territories and 
dependencies; it is viſible what forces the States may be 
able to keep, even without any charge to their peculiar 
dominions. = CET 
The towns and chatellanies of this barrier always 
maintained their garriſons, when they were in the hands 
of France; and, as it is reported, returned a conſiderable 
Rs | ſum 
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ſum of money into the king's coffers ; yet the king of 
Spain 1s obliged by this treaty (as we have already ob- 
ſerved) to add over and above a revenue of four hundred 
thouſand crowns a year. We know likewiſe, that a 


great part of the revenue of the Spaniſh Netherlands is | 


already pawned to the States; fo that after a peace no- 
thing will be left to the ſovereign, nor will the people be 

much eaſed of the taxes they at preſent labour under. 
hs the States, by virtue of this barrier-treaty, will 
in effect be abſolute ſovereigns of all Flanders, and of 
the whole revenues in the utmoſt extent. 5 

And here I cannot without ſome contempt take notice 
of a ſort of reaſoning offered by ſeveral people; that the 
many towns we have taken for the Dutch are of no ad- 
vantage, becauſe the whole revenues of thoſe towns are 
ſpent in maintaining them. For, firſt, the fact is mani- 
feſtly falſe, particularly as to Liſle and ſome others. Se- 
condly, the States after a peace are to have four hundred 
thouſand crowns a year out of the remainder of Flan- 


ders, which is then to be left to Spain. And laſtly, 


ſuppoſe all theſe acquired dominions will not bring a 
penny into their treaſury, what can be of greater conſe- 
quuence, than to be able to maintain a mighty army out of 

their new conqueſts, which before they always did by 
taxing their natural ſubjects ? 

How ſhall we be able to anſwer it to K. Charles III. 
that while we pretend to endeavour reſtoring him to the 
entire monarchy of Spain, we join at the ſame time with 

the Dutch to deprive him of his natural right to the 
Low-Countres ? 5 Tn 


But ſuppoſe by a Dutch barrier muſt now be under- 


flood only wnat is to be in poſſeſſicn of the States; yet, 
even under this acceptation of the word, nothing was 
originally meant except a barrier againſt France; where- 
as ſeveral towns demanded by the Dutch in this treaty 
can be of no ute at all in ſuch a barrier. And this is the 
ſentiment even ot prince Eugene himſelf (the preſent 


oracle and idol of the party here) who ſays, „that Den- 


« dermond, Otend, and the caſtle of Gand, do in no 


„ ſort belong to the barrier; nor can be of other ule, 


„ than to make the States-General maſters of the Low- 
Countries, and binder their trade with 3 
5 And 
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And further: that thoſe who are acquainted with the 
4% country know very well, that to fortify Lier and Halle 
« can give no {ecurity to the States as a barrier, but only 
„ raite a jealouſy in the people, that thole places are on- 
« ]y fortified in order to block up Bruſſels, and the other 
« great towns of Brabant.” | 

Tn thoſe rowns of Flanders where the Dutch are to 
have garriſons, but the ecclefiaſtical and civil power to 
remain to the king of Spain after a peace, the States have 
power to ſend arms, ammunition, and victuals, without 
paying cuſtoms ; under which pretence they will engioſs 


the whole trade of thoſe towns, excluſive ot all other 
nations. . 1 | 


This prince Engene likewiſe foreſaw ; and in his ob- 
ſervations upon this treaty, here annexed, propoſed a re- 


And if the Dutch ſhall pleaſe to think, that the whole 
Spaniſh Netherlands are not a ſufffcient barrier for them, 
know no remedy from the words of this treaty, but 
that we muſt ſtill go on and conquer for them as long as 
they pleaſe. For the Queen is obliged, whenever a 
peace is treated, to procure for them whatewer ſhall be 
thought neceſſary beſides ; and where their neceſſity will 


terminate is not very eaſy to foreſee.  _ 


Could any of her Majeſty's ſubjects conceive, that in | 


thoſe very towns we have taken for the Dutch, and giv- 


en into their poſſeſſion as a barrier, either the States 


ſhould demand, or our iniſters allow, that the ſubjects 


of Britain ſhould, in reſpect to their trade, be uſed worſe, 


than they were under the late king of Spain ? yet this 18 

the fact, as monſtrous as it appears: all goods going to 
or coming from Newport or Oſtend are to pay the fame 
duties, as thoſe that pats by the Scheld under the Dutch 

| forts: and this in effect is to ſhut out all other nations 


from trading to Flanders. "The Engliſh merchants at 
Bruges complain, that “after they had paid the king of 
„ Spain's duty for goods imported at Oftend, the lame 
goods are made liable to further duties, when they 
* are carried from thence into the towns of the Dutch 


+ new conqueſts; and deſire only the fame privileges of 


trade they had before the death of the late king of 
Spain, Charles II.” And in conſequence of this 
79855 | ___ _rieaty, 
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treaty, the Dutch have already taken off eight per cent. 


from all goods they ſend to the Spanith Flanders, but 


left it ſtill upon us. 


But what is very furprizing, in the very ſame article, | 
where our good friends and allies are wholly ſhutting us 


out from trading in thoſe towns we have conquered for 
them with ſo much blood and treaſure, the QUEEN is 
obliged to procure, that the States ſhall be uſed as fa- 


vourably in their trade over all the king of Spain's do- 


minions, as her own ſubjects, or as the people moſt fadour- 
ed. This I humbly conceive to be perfect boys play; 
Cro/s I wwin, and pile you loje ® ; or, What's yours is mine, 


and æubat's mine is my ox:n. » Now, if it ſhould happen, 


that in a treaty of peace ſome ports or towns ſhould be 
yielded us for the ſecurity of our trade, in any part of 
the Spaniſh dominions at how great a diſtance ſoever, I 
ſuppoſe the Dutch would go on with their boys play, 
and challenge half by virtue of that article: or would 
they be content with the military government and the re- 
venues, and reckon them among what all be thoug ht ne- 
ceſſary for their barrier? wn 

T his prodigious article is introduced as ſubſequent to 
the treaty of Muniter made about the year 1648, at a 
time when England was in the utmoſt contuſion and ve- 
ry much to our diſadvantage. Thoſe parts in that 
treaty, ſo unjuſt in themſelves and fo prejudicial to our 
trade, ought in reaſon to have been remitted rather than 
confirmed upon us for the time to come. But this is 
Dutch partnerſhip ; to ſhare in all our bereficial bargains, 
and exclude us wholly from theirs, even from choſe 
which we have got from them. „ 
In one part of The conduct of the allies, &c. among 
other remarks upon this treaty, I make it a queition, 
whether it were right in point of policy or prudence to 
call in. a foreign power to be a guarantee to our ſucceſ- 
ſion; becauie, by that means ve put it out of the poaver 


of cur legiſlature to alter the ſucceſſion, hew much ſoever 
| the neceſſity of the kingaom may require it T? To com- 


The two fides of our coin were once diſtinguiſhed by croſs 
and pile, as they are now by keads and tails, Hawhef. 
1 Page 114, 
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ply with the cautions of ſome people, I explained my 
meaning in the following editions. I was aſſured, that 
my Lord Chief Juftice atirmed, that paſſage was trea- 
ſon. One of my anſwerers, I think, decides as favour- 
ably ; and I am told, that paragraph was read very late- 
ly during a debate with a comment in very injurious 
terms, which perhaps might have been ſpared. That 
the legiſlature ſhould have power to change the ſucceſ- 
ſion, whenever the neceſſities of the kingdom require, 


is fo very uſeful towards preſerving our religion and li- 
berty, that I know not how to recant. Lhe worſt of 


this opinion is, that at firſt ſight it appears to be <whig- 
gs; but the diſtinction is thus: the whigs are for 


changing the ſucceſſion when they think fit, although 
the entire legiſlature do not conſent; I think it ought 


never to be done but upon great neceſſity, and that 
with the ſanction of the whole legiſſature. Do theſe 
gentlemen of revolution principles think it impoſſible, 
that we ſhould ever have occaſion again to change our 
ſucceſſion? And if ſuch an accident ſhuuld fail aut, 
muſt we have no remedy until the ſeven provinces will 
give their conſent? Suppoſe that this virulent party 
among us were as able, as ſome are willing, to raiſe a 
rebellion for re- inſtating them in power, and would ap- 


_ ply themſelves to the Dutch as guarantees of our ſucceſ- 
ion to aſſiſt them with all their force, under pretence 


that the Queex and miniſtry, a great majority of both 


over France, Popery, and the Pretender? Their High 
Mightinefles would, as I take it, be fole judges of the 
controverſy, and probably decide it ſo well, that in ſome 
time we might have the happineſs of becoming a pro- 


vince to Holland. I am humbly of opinion, that there 
are two qualities neceſſary to a reader before his judg- 


ment ſhould be allowed; theſe are, common honefty, 
and common ſenſe ; and that no man could have miſre- 
preſented that paragraph in my diſcourſe, unleſs he were 
utterly deititute of one or both. | 
The preſumptive ſucceſſor, and her immediate heirs, 


| have fo eſtabliſhed a reputation in the worid for their 


piety, wiſdom, and humanity, that no neceſſity of this 
kind is like to appear in their days; but I muſt ſtill in- 


Alt, that it is adiminution to the independency of the im- 


perial 
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perial crown of Great Britain, to call at every door for 


help to put our laws in execution. And we ought to 
conſider, that if in ages to come ſuch a prince thould 
happen to be in ſucceſſion to our throne, who ſhould be 


entirely unable to govern ; that very motive might in- 


cline our guarantees to ſupport him, the more effectu- 


ally to bring the rivals of their trade into confuſion and 


diſorder. 

But to return: the Quren i is here put under the un- 
reaſonable obligation ot being guarantee of the whole 
| barrier-treaty ; of the Dutch having poſſeſſion of the 
faid barrier, and the revenues thereot before a peace; 
of the payment of four hundred thouſand crowns bv the 
king of Spain; that the States ſhall poſſeſs their barrier, 


even before K. Charles is in poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh | 


Netherlands; although by the fiith article of the grand 
alliance, her Mijeſty 3 is under no obligation to do any 
thing of this nature, except in a general treaty. 


| All kings, princes, and ſtates are invited to enter into | 
* treaty, and to be guarantees of its execution. I his 
article, though very frequent in treatjes, ſeems to look 


very odly in that of the barriec. Poputh princes are here 
invited among others to become guarantees of our pro- 


teſtant ſucceſſion; every petty prince in Germany muſt | 


be intreated to preſerve the QUEEN of Great Britain up- 
on her throne. Ihe king of dpain is invited particular- 
Iy, and by name, to become guarantee of the execution 
of a treaty, by which his allies, who pretend to fight his 
| battles and recover his dominions, ſtrip him in ellect of 
all his ten ae r ; a clear reaton why they never lent 
any forces to Spain, and why the obligation, not to en- 
ter into a treaty of peace with France until that entire 
monarchy was yielded as a preliminary, was ſtruck out 
of the counter-project by the Dutch. They ſought oaly 
in Flanders, becauſe there they only tought for them- 


ſelves. K. Chasles muſt needs accept this i invitation ve- | 


ry kincly, and ſtand by with great ſatistaction, while the 
Belgick lion divides the prey, and aflizns it all to himſelf. 
I remember there was a parcel of ſoldiers, who robbed 3 
farmer of his poultry, and then made him wait at table, 
while they devoured his victuals without giving him a 
morſel ; and upon his ex poſtulating, had on tor anſwer, 
Why, fucrah, are we not CONE here 10 Laut; „ou? And 


thus 


— 
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thus much tor this generous invitation to all kings and 


princes to lend their aſſiſtance and become guarantees out 
of pure good nature for ſecuring Flanders to the Dutch. 

In the treaty of Ryſwick no care was taken to oblige 
the French king to acknowlege the right of ſucceſſion in 
her preſent Majeſty ; for want of which point being then 
ſettled, France refuſed to acknowlege her for Queen of 
Great Britain after the late King's death. This unac- 
countable neglect (if it were a —_— is here called an 
omiſſion, and care is taken to ſupply it in the next gene- 


ral treaty of peace. I mention this occaſionally, be- 
cauſe I have ſome ſtubborn doubts within me, whether 


it were a wilful omiſſion or no. Neither do J herein re- 


flect in the leaſt upon the memory of his late Majeſty, 
whom I entirely acquit of any imputation upon this mat- 


ter. But when I recollect the behaviour, the language, 
and the principles of ſome certain perſons in thote days, 


and compare them with that omiſſion ; I am tempted to 


draw ſome concluſions, which a certain party would be 


more ready to call falſe and malicious, than to prove 


them ſo. N . 
F muſt here take leave (becauſe it will not otherwiſe 


fall in my way) to ſay a few words in return to a gentle- 


man, I know not of what character or calling, who hath 
done me the honour to write three diſcourſes againtt that 
treatiſe of The conduct of the allics, &c. and promites, for 


my comfort, to conclude all in a fourth. I pity anſwer- 


ers with all my heart, for the many diladvantages they 
lie under. My book did a world of miſchief (as he calls 


it) before his firſt part could poſſibly come out; and fo 


went on through the kingdom, while his limped ſlowly 


after; and if it arrived at all, it was too late; ior peo- 


ple's opinions were already fixed. His manner of anſwer- 
ing me is thus: of thoſe facts * hich he pretends to ex- 
amine, ſome he reſolutely denies, others he endeavours 
to extenuate, and the reſt he diſtorts with fuch vnnatu- 
ral turns, that I would engage by t';e fame method to 


diſprove any hiſtory either antient or nodern. Then the 


whole is interlarded with a thouſand injurious epithets 
and appellations, which heavy writers are forced to make 
uſe of, as a ſupply for that want of ſpirit and genius 


Article XX. 


they 
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they are not born to : yet after all he allows a very great 
point, for which I contend, confeſſing in plain words, 
that the burthen of the war hath chiefly lain upon us; 
and thinks it ſufficient for the Dutch, that next to Eng- 


land they have borne the greateſt ſhare. And is not this 
the great grievance of which the whole kingdom com- 
plains ? I am inclined to think, that my intelligence was 


at leaſt as good as his; and ſome of it, [ can aſſure him, 
came from perſons of his own party, although perhaps 
not altogether ſo inflamed. Hitherto therefore the mat- 


ter is pretty equal, and the world may believe him or | 


me as they pleaſe. But I think the great point of con- 


troverſy between us is, whether the eſtects and conſe- 
quences of things follow better ſrom his premiſes or 
mine? And there | will not be ſatisfed, unlefs he will 


allow the whole advantage to be on my fide. Here is 2 
flouriſhing kingdom brought to the brink of ruin by a 
moſt ſucceſsful and glorious wir of ten years, under an 
able, diligent, and loval miniitry, a moſt faithful, juſt, 
and generons commander, and in conjunction with the 


moſt hecrty, reaſonable, and ſincete allies. This is the 


caſe. as that author repreſents it. I hare heard a ſtory, 


I think it was of the Duke of *, who playing at ha- 


2ard at the Grocm-porter's in much company, held in a 


great many hands together, and drew a _ heap of 


gold; but in the heat of play never obſerved a ſharper who 
came once cr twice under his arm, and ſwept a great 


deal of it into his hat; the company thought it had 


been one of nis ſervants. When the Duke's hand was 
out, they were talking how much he had won. Yes, 
ſaid he, I held in very long; yet methinks I have won 
but very little. They told him his ſervant had got the 

reſt in his hat; and then he found he was cheated. 
It hath been my gocd fortune to ſee the moſt important 
facts that I have advanced juſtified by the public voice; 
which, let this author do what he can, will incline the 
world to believe, that T may be right in the reſt. And 
I ſolemnly declare, that I have not wiitully committed the 
teat miſtzke. I ſtopt the ſecond edition, and made all 
poſſible enquiries among thoſe wio I thought could beſt 
inform me, in order to correct any error 1 could hear of; 
I did the ſame to the third and fourth editions, and then 
leſt the printer to his liberty, I bis I take for a more 
| effectual 
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effectual anſwer to all cavils, than an hundred pages of 

But what diſguſts me from having any thing to do with 
this race of anſwer- jobbers, is, that they have no fort of 
conſcience in their dealings: to give one inſtance in this 
gentleman's third part, which I have been lately looking 
into. When I taik of the moſt petty princes, he ſays 
that I mean crowned heads; When I ſay the ſoldiers of 
thoſe petty princes are ready to rob or ſtarve at home, he 


ſays I call kings and crowned heads robbers and high- 
waymen. This is what the vgs call anſwering a bock. 


I cannot omit one particular concerning this author, 


who is ſo poſitive in aſſerting his own facts and contra- 


dicting mine; he affirms, that the buſineſs of Thoulon 


was diſcovered by the clerk of a certain great man, who 
was then ſecretary of ſtate. It is neither wiſe nor for 


the credit of his party to put us in mind of that ſecreta- 
xy, or of that clerk; however, fo it happens, that no- 


thing relating to the affair of Thoulon did ever paſs 


through that fecretary's office: which I here afhrm with 
great phlegm, leaving the epithets of falſe, ſcandalous, 
villainous, and the reſt, to the author and his fellows. 
But to leave this author; let us conſider the conſe- 


quence of our triumphs, upon which ſome ſet ſo great a 


value as to think, that nothing leſs than the crown can 
be a ſufficient reward for the merit of the General. We 


have not enlarged our dominions by one foot of land: 


our trade, which made us conſiderable in the world, is 
either given up by treaties, or clogged with duties, which 
interrupt and daily leſſen it. We ſee the whole nation 
groaning under exceſſive taxes of all forts, to raiſe three 
millions of money for payment of the intereſt of thoſe 
debts we have contracted. Let us look upon the reverſe 
of the medal ; we ſhall ſee our neighbours, who, in their 
utmoſt diſtreſs called for our aſſiſtance, become by this 
treaty, even in time of peace, maſters of a more conſi- 
derable country than their own ; in a condition to ſtrike 


terror into us, with fifty thouſand vererans ready to in- 


vade us from that country, which we have conquered for 


them; and to commit inſolent heſtilities upon us in all 


other parts, as they have lately done in the Eaſt-Indies. 
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THE BARRIER TREATY BETWEEN HER 
MAJESTY AND THE STATES-GENERAL. 


«ce 


the Lords the States-General of the united pro- 
vinces, having confidered how much it concerns the 
quiet and ſecurity of their kingdoms and ftates, and 
the public tranquillity, to maintain and to ſecure on 


one fide, the ſucceſſion to the crown of Great-Britain, 
in ſuch manner as it is now eſtabliſhed by the laws of 


the kingdom; and on the other fide, that the States- 
Gi of the united provinces ſhould have a ftro 

and ſuſſicient barrier againſt France and others who 
would furprize or attack them : and her Majeſty and 
the States General apprehending with juſt reaſon the 
troubles and the miſchiefs which may happen in relati- 
on to this ſucceſſion, if at any time there ſhould be any 
perſon, or any power, who ſhould call it in queſtion 
and that the countries and ſtates of the ſaid Lords the 


States-General were not furniſhed with ſuch a barrier, 
For theſe ſaid reaſons her ſaid Majeſty the Queex of 


Great-Britain, although in the vigour of her age, and 


enjoying perfect health (in which may God preſerve 

her many years) out of an effect of her uſua] prudence | 
and piety, has thought fit to enter with the Lords the 
States-General of the united provinces into a particu- 


lar alliance and confederacy ; the principal end and 
only aim of which ſhall be the public quiet and tran- 


quillity; and to prevent, by meaſures taken in time, all |! 
the events which might one day excite new war. It | 
is with this view, that her Britiſh Majeſty has given 


her full power to agree upon ſome articles of a treaty, 
in addition to the treaties and alliances that ſhe hath 
already with the Lords the States-General of the uni- 
ted provinces, to her ambaſſador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary, Charles Vifcount "Townſhend, Baron 


of Lyne-Regis, Privy Counſellor to her Britiſh Majeſ- 
ty, Captain of her ſaid Majeſty's Yeomen of the guard, 


and her Lieutenant in the county of Norfolk ; and the 

Lords the States-General of the united provinces, the 

Sicurs John de Welderen Lord of Vaiburgh, 2 
| | „Bain 


ER Majeſty the Qu Ex of Great-Britain, and | 
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4 Bailif of the Lower Betewe, of the body of the nobi- 
« lity of the province of Guelder; Frederic Baron of 
« Reede, Lord of Lier, St. Anthony, and T'er Lee, of 
« the order of the nobility of the province of Holland 


„ and Weſt-Friezeland; Anthony Heinſius, Counſel- 
* lor -Penſionary of the province of Holland and Weſt- 


« Friezeland, Keeper of the Great-Seal, and Super-In- 
« tendant of the fiefs of the ſame province; Cornelius 


„ Van Gheet, Lord of Spranbrook, Bulkeſteyn, &c. 
Gedeon Hoeuft, Canon of the Chapter of the church 


« of St. Peter at Utrecht, and elected Counſellor in the 


States of the province of Utrecht; Haſſe! Van Smi- 


% nia, Secretary of the chamber of the accounts of the 
* province of Friezeland ; Erneſt Itterſum, Lord of 
% Oſterbof, of the body of the nobility of the province 
« of Overyſſel; and Wicher Wichers, Senator of the 
« city of Groningen; all deputies to the afſembly of 


the ſaid Lords the States-General on the one part, 
reſpectively of the provinces of Guelder, Holland, 
„„ Weſt-Friezeland, Zeland, Utrecht, Friezeland, Ove- 
„ ryſſel, and Groningen, and Ommelands, who by vir- 


« tue of their full powers, have agreed upon the follow- 
© ing articles? 
. 
T2 treaties of peace, friendſhip, alliance, and 
confederacy between her Britannic Majeſty and 
the States- General of the united provinces ſhall be ap- 
proved and confirmed by the preſent treaty, and ſhall re- 
main in their former force and vigour as it they were in- 
ſerted word for word. ” | 


5. ARTICLE W 5 
The ſucceſſion to the crown of England having been 


_ ſettled by an act of parliament, paſſed the twelith year of 
the reign of his late Majeſty K. William III. the title of 


which is, An af for the further limitation of the erewn, 
and better ſecuring the riehts and literties of the ſulſfect; 
and lately, in the ſixth year of the reign of her preſent 
Majeſty, this ſucceſſion having been again eftabliſked 


and confirmed by another act made for the greater fecu- | 


rity of her Majeſty's perſon and government, and the 
| ſucceſlion 
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ſucceſſion to the crown of Great-Britain, c. in the line 


of the moſt ſerene houſe of Hanover, and in the perſon 
of the Princeſs Sophia, and of her heirs, ſucceſſors, and 


deſcendants, male and female, already born or to be born: 


and although no power hath any right to oppoſe the laws 
made upon this Hbies by the crown and parliament of 
Great-Britain; if it ſhall happen nevertheleſs, that under 
any pretence,or by any cauſe whatever, any perſon or any 
power or ſtate may pretend to difpute-the eſtabliſhment 


which the parliament hath made of the aforeſaid ſucceſſi- | i 


on in the moſt ſerene houſe of Hanover, to oppoſe the 
faid ſucceſſion, to aſſiſt or favour thoſe who may oppoſe it, 
whether directly or indirectly by open war, or by fomen- 

ting ſeditions and conſpiracies againſt her or him to whom 
the crown of Great-Britain ſhall deſcend, according to 


the acts aforeſaid ; the States-General engage and promiſe | 


to aſſiſt and maintain, in the ſaid ſucceſſion, her or him to 


whom it ſhall belong, by virtue of the faid acts of parlia- 


ment, to aſſiſt them in taking poſſeſſion, if they ſhould not 
be in actual poſſeſſion, and to oppoſe thoſe who would 


diſturb them in the —_ ſuch poſſeſſion, or in the actu- 


al poſſeſſion of the aforeſaid ſucceſſion. 
ARTICLE m. 


Her faid Majeſty and the States-General in conſequence 
of the fifth article of the alliance concluded between the 


Emperor, the late King of Great-Britain, and the States- 
General, the ſeventh of September 1701, willl employ all 


their force to recover the reſt. of the Spaniſh Low» _ 


Countries. 
5 ARTICLE IV. 


And further, they will endeavour to conquer as many 


towns and forts as they can, in order to their being a 


barrier and ſecurity to the ſaid States 
ARTICLE V. 


And whereas, according to the ninth article of the ſaid 
alliance, it is to be agreed, amongſt other matters, how 


and in what manner the States ſhall be made ſafe by 
| means of this barrier, the Queen of Great-Britain will 
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uſe her endeavours to procure that in the treaty of peace it 
may be agreed, that all the Spaniſh Low-Countries, and 
what elſe may be found neceſſary, whether conquered or 
unconquered places, ſhall ſerve as a barrier to the States. 


ARTICLE VI 


That to this end their High Mightinefles ſhall have the 
liberty to put and keep garrilon, to change, augment, and 
diminiſh it as they ſhall judge proper, in the places follow- 
ing: namely, Newport, Furnes, with the fort of Knocke, 
Ypres, Menin, the town and citadel of Liſle, Tournay 
and its citadel, Conde, Valenciennes; and the places 
which ſhall from henceforward be conquered from France, 
Maubeuge, Charleroy, Namur and its citadel], Lier, Halle, 
Ml fortity the ports of Perle, Philippe, Damme, the 
caſtle of Gand, and Dendermonde. The fort of St. Do- 
nas being joined to the fortification of the Sluice, and 
being entirely incorporated with it, ſhall remain and be 
yielded in property to the States. The fort of Roden- 
kuyſen on this fide Gand ſhall be demoliſhed, 5 


ARTICLE. vn. 


The faid States-General may, in caſe of an apparent 


attack, or war, put as many troops as they ſhall think 


neceſſary in all the towns, places, and forts in the Spa- 
niſn Low-Countries, where the reaſon of war ſhall re- 
quire it. 5 


ARTICLE Vn. 


They may likewiſe ſend into the towns, forts, and 
places, where they ſhall have their garriſons, without a- 
ny hindrance and without paying any duties, proviſions, 
ammunitions of war, arms, and artillery, materials for 
the fortifications, and all that ſhall be found convenient 
and neceſſary for the taid garriſons and fortihications. 


ARTICLE IX 


The faid States-General ſhall alſo hae liberty to ap- 
point in the towas, forts, and places of their barrier, 
mentioned 
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mentioned in the foregoing ſixth article, where they may 
have garriſons, ſuch governors and commanders, majors, 


and other officers as they ſhall find proper, who ſhall not 
be ſubject to any other orders, whatſoever they may be, 


or from whenceſoever they may come, relating to the ſe- 
curity and military government of the ſaid places, but 
only to thoſe of their High Mightineſſes (excluſive of all 
others ;) ſtill preſerving the rights and privileges, as well | 


eccleſiaſtical as political, of K. Charles III. 
ARTICLE X 


That beſides the States ſhall have liberty to fortify the | 
faid towns, places, and forts which belong to. them, 


and repair the fortifications of them in fuch manner az 
they ſhall judge neceſſary; and further to do whatever 
hall be uſeful for their defence. 


ARTICLE XI. 


It is agreed, that the States-General mall have all the . 


revenues of the towns, places, juriſdictions, and their de- 


pendencies, which they ſhall have for their barrier from 
France, which were not in the poſſeſſion of the crown of 


Spain at the time of the death of the late K. Charles II. 


rr rere 


payment of one hundred thouſand crowns every three 
months, out of the cleareſt revenues of the Spaniſh Low- 


Countries, which the ſaid King was then in poſſeſſion of; 


both which are for maintaining the garriſons of the States, 
and for ſupplying the fortifications, as alſo the magazines, 
and other neceſſary expences in the towns and places a- 
bovementioned. And that the ſaid revenues may be fuf- 
ficient to ſupport theſe expences, endeavours ſhall be uſed 
for enlarging the dependencies and juriſdictions afore- 
ſaid as much as poſlible ; and particularly, for including 

with the juriſdiction of Ypres that of Caſſel, and the fo- 


reſt of Niepe; and with the juriſdiction of Liſle the ju- | 


riſdiction of Douay, both having been ſo joined before 
the preſent war. he: 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XI. 


That no town, fort, place, or country of the Spaniſh 
Low-Countries ſhall be granted, transferred, or given, 
or deſcend to the crown of France, or any of the line of 
France, neither by virtue of any gift, ſale, exchange, 
marriage, agreement, inheritance, ſucceſſion by will, or 
through want of will, from no title whatſoever, nor in 
any other manner whatſoever, nor be put into the power, 


or under the authority of the Moſt Chriſtian King, or 
any one of the line of France. 9 ans | 


ARTICLE XI 


And whereas the ſaid States-General, in conſequence 


of the ninth article of the faid alliance, are to make a 
convention or treaty with K. Charles the third, for put= 
ting the States in a condition of fafety by means of the 


ſaid barrier, the Quetn of Great-Britain will do what 
depends upon her, that all the foregoing particulars re- 


lating to the barrier of the States may be inſerted in the 
 *aforeiaid treaty or convention: and that her ſaid Majeſty 
will continue her good offices, until the abovementioned 


convention between the States and the ſaid K. Charles 
the third be concluded, agreeably to what is before- 


mentioned ; and that her Majeſty will be guarantee of 


the ſaid treaty or convention. 
ARTICLE XIV. 


And that the ſaid States may enjoy from henceforward, 
as much as poſſible, a barrier for the Spaniſh Low-Coun- 
tries, they ſhall be permitted to put their garriſons in the 
towns already taken, and which may hereafter be ſo, be- 


fore the peace be concluded and ratified. And in the 
mean time the ſaid K. Charles the third ſhall not be al- 


lowed to enter into poſſeſſion of the ſaid Spaniſh Low- 


Countries. neither entirely nor in part: and during that 


time the Queey ſhall aſſiſt their Hig) M:ytrine?.s to 


maintain em in the enjoyment of ic re: cnues, and 
to find the million of livres a year aburemenioned. 


: \RTICLE 
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ARTICLE XV. 


And whereas their High Mightineſſes have ſtipulated 

by the treaty of Munſter in the fourteenth article, that 
the river Scheld, as alſo the canal of Sas, Swan, and o- 
ther mouths of the ſea bordering thereupon ſhould be 
kept ſhut on the fide of the States: 


And in the fifteenth article, that the ſhips and com. 
moditiesgoing in and coming out of the harbours of Flan- | 


ders ſhall be, and remain charged with all ſuch impoſts, 
and other duties as are raiſed upon commodities going 


and coming along the Scheld, and the other canals above | 


mentioned : | 


The 3 of Great-Britain promiſes and engages, | 


that their High Mightineſſes ſhall never be diſturbed in 
their right and poſſeſſion in that reſpe&, neither direly 
or indirectly; as alfo, that the commerce ſhall not in pre- 


judice of the ſaid treaty be made more eaſy by the ſe - 
ports than by the rivers, canals, and mouths of the fea, | 


on the ſides of the States of the united provinces, neither 
directly or indirealy. 


And whereas by the fixteenth and ſeventeenth articles 


of the ſame treaty of Munſter his Majeſty the King of 
Spain is obliged to treat the ſubjects of their High Migh- 


tineſſes as favourably as the ſubjects of Great-Britain and 


the Hans towns, who were then the people moſt favour- 
ably treated; her Britannic Majeſty and their High Migh- 
tineſſes promiſe likewiſe to take care that the ſubjects of 
Great-Britain, and of their High Mightineſſes ſhall be 
treated in the Spaniſh Low-Countries as well as in Spain, 
the kingdoms and ſtates belonging to it, equally and as 
well the one as the other, as the people moſt favoured, 


ARTICLE XV. 
The ſaid Queen and States-General oblige themſelves 


to furniſh by tea and land the ſuccours and aſſiſtance ne- 
_ cellary to maintain by force her ſaid Majeſty in the quiet 


— of her kingdoms; and the moſt ſerene houſe of | 


anover in the ſaid ſucceſſion in the manner it is ſettled 


by the acts of parliament before mentioned; and to main- 


tain 
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tain the ſaid States-General in the poſſeſſion of the ſaid 
barrier. 7 5 


ARTICLE XVII. 


Aſter the ratifications of the treaty a particular con- 
vention ſhall be made of the conditions, by which the 
ſaid QUEEN, and the ſaid Lords the States-General will 
engage themſelves to furniſh the ſuccours which ſhall be 
thought neceſſary, as well by ſea as by land, 


ARTICLE xvi 


Tf her Britiſh Majeſty, or the States-General of the 
united Provinces, be attacked by any body whatſoever 
by reaſon of this convention, they ſhall mutually aſſiſt 
one another with all their forces, and become guarantees 
of the execution of the ſaid convention. 


ARTICLE MX. 


There ſhall be invited and admitted into the preſent 
treaty, as ſoon as poſſible, all the kings, princes, and 
ſtates, who ſhall be willing to enter into the ſame, par- 
_ ticularly his Imperial Majeſty, the Kings of Spain and 
Pruſſia, and the Elector of Hanover. And her Britiſh 

Majeſty and the States-General of the united provinces, 
and each of them in particular, ſhall be permitted to re- 
quire and invite thoſe, whom they ſhall think fit to re- 

quire and invite, to enter into this treaty, and to be gua- 
Tantees of its execution. „ 


ARTICLE N. 


And as time hath ſhewn the omiſſion which was made 
in the treaty ſigned at Ryſwick in the year 1697 between 
England and France, in reſpect of the right of the ſuc- 
ceſſion of England in the perſon of her Majeſty the 
QueeN of Great Britain, now reigning; and that for 
want of having ſettled in that treaty this indiſputable 
right of her Majeſty, France refuſed to acknowlege 
her for © of Great Britain after the death of the 
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late K. William III. of glorious memory: her Ma- 
jeſty the Qu EN of Great Britain, and the Lords the 


States- General of the united provinces, do agree, and 


engage themſelves likewiſe, not to enter into any 
negotiation or treaty of peace with France, before the 
title of her Majeſty to the crown of Great Britain, as 
alſo the right of ſucceſſion of the moſt ſerene houſe of 


Hanover to the aforeſaid crown, in the manner it is ſet. 


tled and eſtabliſhed by the before - mentioned acts of 

arliament, be fully acknowleged as a preliminary by 

rance, and that France hath promiſed at the ſame time 
to remove out of its dominions the perſon who pre- 
tends to be King of Great Britain ; and that no nego- 
tiation, or formal diſcuſſion of the articles of the ſaid 
_ treaty of peace, ſhall be entered into but jointly, and at 


the ſame time with the ſaid Queen, or with her mi- 
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Her Britiſh Majeſty, and the Lords the States-Ge: 


neral of the united provinces, ſhall ratify and confirm 


all that is contained in the preſent treaty within the | 


ſpace of four weeks, to be reckoned from the day of the 
ſigning. In teſtimony whereof the under written ambaſſa- 
dor extraordinary and plenipotentiary of her Britiſh 
Majeſty, and the deputies of the Lords the States-Ge- 


neral have ſigned this preſent treaty, and have affixed | 


Ai the Hague the 29th of October, in the year 1709. 
| (I. S.) Townſhend. 
L. 8. J 


'E S.) 3 Fan Reedt. 
(I. S.) G. Hoeuft. 
(I. S.) E. J. Itterſum. | 
CI. S.) J. J. Welderen. 
CL. . .. 
CI. S.) H. Sminia. 
(L. S.) J. PVichers. 


THE 


cc 
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THE SEPARATE ARTICLE. 


As in the preliminary articles ſigned here at the 
Hague, the 28th of May 1709, by the plenipo- 
tentiaries of his Imperial Majeſty, of her Majeſty the 
QuEEen of Great-Britain, and of the Lords the States- 
General of the united provinces, it is ſtipulated, a- 


« mongſt other things, that the Lords the States-General 


ſhall have, with entire property and ſovereignty, the 
upper quarter of Guelder, according to the fifty ſecond 
article of the treaty of Munſter, of the year 1648; as 


allo, that the garriſons which are, or hereafter ſhall be, 


on the part of the Lords the States-General in the 
town of Huy, the citadel of Liege, and in the town 


of Bonne, ſhall remain there, until it ſhall be other- 


wiſe agreed upon with his Imperial Majeſty and the 


empire: and as the barrier, which is this day agreed 


upon in the principal treaty for the mutual guarantee 
between her Britiſh Majeſty and the Lords the States- 
General, cannot give to the united provinces the ſafe- 
for which it is eſtabliſhed, unleſs it be well ſecured 
rom one end to the other, and that the communica- 
tion of it be well joined together, for which the upper 
quarter of Guelder, and the garriſons in the citadel of 


„Liege, Huy, and Bonne are abſolutely neceſſary: 


40 
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(experience having thrice ſhewn, that France having a 
deſign to attack the united provinces, has made uſe of 


* the places abovementioned, in order to come at them, 
4 


and to penetrate into the ſaid provinces.) And fur- 
ther, as in reſpect to the equivalent for which the up- 
per quarter of Guelder is to be yielded to the united 
provinces, according to the fifty-ſecond article of the 
treaty of Munſter abovementioned, his Majeſty K. 


Charles III. will be much more gratified and advan- 


taged in other places, than that equivalent can avail: 
to the end therefore that the Lords the States-General 
may have the upper quarter of Guelder with entire 
property and ſovereignty; and that the ſaid upper 
quarter of Guelder may be yielded in this manner to 
the ſaid Lords the States-General, in the convention, 
or the treaty that they are to make with his Majeſty 
. H 2 „K. Charles 
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K. Charles III. according to the thirteenth article of 
the treaty concluded this day; as alſo, that their gar- 
riſons in the citadel of Liege, in that of Huy, and in 


Bonne, may remain there, until it be otherwiſe agreed 


upon with his Imperial Majeſty and the Empire ; her 


| Majeſty the Quzen of Great · Britain engages herſelf, 
and promiſes by this ſeparate article, which ſhall have 


the ſame force as if it were inſerted in the principal 
treaty, to make the ſame efforts for all this, as ſhe 
hath engaged herſelf to make for the obtaining the 
barrier in the Spaniſh Low-Countries. In teſtimony 
whereof the under-written ambaſſador extraordinary 


and plenipotentiary of her Britiſh Majeſty, and depu- | 


ties of the Lords the States-General, have ſigned the 


preſent ſeparate article, and have affixed their ſeals | 


thereunto.” 


Ai the Hague, the 29th of October 1709. 
([I. S.) Townſhend. 

F. B. Van Reede. 
G. Hoeuft. 
E. JV. Iiterſum. 
J. J. N elderen. 
A. Heinſius . 
| . S. } H. Sminia. 

| (I. S.) V. Withers. 
THE SECOND SEPARATE ARTICLE. 


S he Lords the States-General have repreſented, 
that in Flanders the limits between Spaniſh 


GW 
— 
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Flanders and that of the States are ſettled in ſuch a 
manner, as that the land belonging to the States is ex- 
© tremely narrow there; fo that in ſome places the ter- 
* ritory of Spanith Flanders extends itſelf to the fortif- 


c2tions, and under the cannon of the places, towns, 


and forts of the States, which occaſions many incon- 


veniencies, as hath been ſeen by an example a little 


before the beginning of the preſent war, when a fot | 
was defigned to have been built under the.cannon of 
the Sas Van Gand, under the pretence, that it was 
upon the territory of Spain: and as it is neceſſary, 
for avoiding theſe, and other forts of inconveniencies, 


„that 


r 


| 
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that the land of the States upon the confines of Flan- 


ders ſhould be enlarged, and that the places, towns, 
and forts ſhould by that means be better covered: her 
Britiſh Majeſty entering into the juſt motives of the 
ſaid Lords the States-General in this reſpect, promiſes 
andengages herſelf, by this ſeparate article, that in the 
convention which the ſaid Lords the States-General 
are to make with his Majeſty K. Charles III. the will 


aſſiſt them as that it may be agreed, that by the ceſſion 


to the ſaid Lords the States-General of the property 
of an extent of land neceſſary to obviate ſuch like, and 
other inconveniences, their limits in Flanders ſhall be 
enlarged more conveniently for their ſecurity ; and 
thoſe of the Spaniſh Flanders removed farther from 
their towns, places and forts, to the end that theſe 
may not be fo expoſed any more. In teſtimony where- 
of the under-written ambaſſador extraordinary and 


- plenipotentiary of her Britiſh Majeſty and deputies of 


the Lords the States-General have * the preſent 
ſeparate article, and have aflixed their ſeals thereunto.” 


At the Hague, the 29th of Octoler 1709, 


CI. S.) Townſhend. 

(IL. S.) F. B. Van Reede. 

(IL. S.) 4. Heinſus. 

(L. S.) G. Hoenft. 

(L. S.) H. Sminia. 
(I. S.) E. F. liter ſum. 


' The articles of the Counter- project, which were 


ftruck aut or altered by the Dutch in the Barrier- 
treaty ; with ſome Remarks. 


ARTICLE VI. 


FAO this end their High Mightineſſes hall have 


1 power to put and keep garriſons in the following 


| 


aces, viz. Newport, Knocke, Menin, the citadel of 


Lifle, Tournay, Conde, Valenciennes, Namur and its 
Citadel, Lier, Halle, to fortify the fort of Perle, Dam 


me, and the caſtle of Gand. 


= BY REMARKS. 
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REMARKS. 


In the barrier-treaty the States added the following 
pew to thoſe mentioned in this article, viz. Furnes, 

pres, towns of Liſle, Maubeuge, Charleroy, Philippe, 
fort of St. Donas (which is to be 1n property to the States) 
and the fort of Rodenhuyſen to be demolithed. To fay 
nothing of the other places, Dendermond is the key of 
all Brabant; and the demoliſhing of the fort of Roden- 
huyſen, fituate between Gand and Sas Van Gand, can 
only ſerve to defraud the King of Spain of the duties up- 
on goods imported and exported there. 


ARTICLE: Vn. 


The ſaid States may — into the ſaid towns, forts, 


and places, and in caſe o 
reaſon of war ſhall require. 

 REMARES. 

But in the barrier- treaty it is ſaid : in caſe of an ap- 
parent attack, or war, without ſpecifying againſt France : 
neither is the number of troops limited to what the rea- 


ſon of war ſhall require, but what the States ſhall think 


ARTICLE IX. 


Beſides ſome ſmaller differences, ends with a ſalvo, 
not only for the eccleſiaſtical and civil rights of the King 
of Spain, but likewiſe for his revenues in the ſaid towns; 
— revenues in the barrier-treaty are all given to the 

tates. 8 ; x | e | 


ARTICLE XL. 
The revenues of the chatellanies and dependencies of 
the towns and places, which the States ſhall have for their 
barrier againſt France, and which were not in the poſſeſ- 
fion of the crown of Spain at the late King of Spain's 


death, ſhall be ſettled to be a fund for maintaining 
5 garriſons) 


open war with France, into all 
the other towns, places, and forts whatever troops the 
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garriſons, and providing for the fortifications and maga- 
zines, and other neceſſary charges of the ſaid towns of 


the barrier. 


REMARKS. 


I defire the reader to compare this with the eleventh 
article of the barrier-treaty, where he will ſee how pro- 


digioufly it is enlarged. 


ARTICLE: MV. 


All this to be without prejudice to ſuch other treaties 
and conventions as theQuEeex of Great-Britain and their 
High Mightineſſes may think fit to make for the future 


with the ſaid K. Charles III. relating to the faid Spaniſh 


Netherlands, or to the ſaid barrier. 
ARTICLE XV. 


And to the end that the ſaid States may enjoy at — 


ſent, as much as it is poſſible a barrier in the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands, they ſhall be permitted to put their garriſons 
in the chief towns already taken, or that may be taken, 


before a peace be made. 


REMARKS. 


Theſe two articles are not in the barrier-treaty, but 


two others in their ſtead ; to which I refer the reader. 


And indeed it was highly neceſſary for the Dutch to 


ſtrike out the former of theſe articles, when fo great a 


part of the treaty is ſo highly and manifeſtly prejudicial 
to Great-Britain, as well as to the King of Spain; eſpe- 


cially in the two articles inſerted in the place of theſe, 
which I defire the reader will examine. 


Arier IX 


And whereas by the fifth and ninth articles of the alli- 
ance between the Emperor, the late King of Great-Bri- 


_ tain, and the States-General, concluded the ſeventh of 


September 1701, it is agreed and ſtipulated, that the 
kingdoms of Naples and * with all the . 
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of the crown of Spain in Italy ſhall be recovered from 
the poſſeſſion of France, as being of the laſt conſequence 
to the trade of both nations, as well as the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands for a barrier for the States-General ; therefore 


the ſaid QuEEN of Great-Britain, and the States-General 


agree and oblige themſelves not to enter into any nego- 
tiation or treaty of peace with France, before the reſtitu- 
tion of the ſaid kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, with all 
the dependencies of the crown of Spain in Italy as well 
as the Spanith Low-Countries, with the other towns and 
places in the poſſeſſion of France abovementioned in this 
treaty; and alſo after the manner ſpecified in this treaty ; 
as likewiſe all the reſt of the entire monarchy of Spain 
be yielded by France as a preliminary. 


And whereas experience hath ſhewn of what import- 


dance it is to Great-Britain and the United Provinces, that 
the fortreſs and port of Dunkirk ſhould not be in the poſ- 


ſeſſion of France in the condition they are at preſent ; 
the ſubjects of both nations having undergone ſuch 
| great loſſes, and ſuffered ſo much in their trade by 


the prizes taken from them by privateers ſet out from 
that port; inſomuch that France, by her unmeaſur- 
able ambition, may be always tempted to make ſome 
enterprizes upon the territories of the QUEEN of Great- 


Britain and their High Mightineſſes, and interrupt the 


public repoſe and tranquillity ; for the preſervation of 
which, and the balance of Europe againſt the exorbi- 
tant power of France, the allies engaged themſelves in 

this long and burthenſome war; therefore the ſaid 
Queex of Great-Britain, and their High Mightineſſes a- 
gree, and oblige themſelves not to enter into any negotia- 
tion or treaty of peace with France, before it ſhall be yield- 
ed and ſtipulated by France as a preliminary, that all the 
fortifications of the ſaid town of Dunkirk, and the forts 
that depend upon it, be entirely demoliſhed and razed, 


and that the port be entirely ruined and rendered im- 


practicable. 
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/ 
REMARKS. 


Theſe two articles are likewiſe omitted in the barrier- 
treaty; whereot the firſt regards particularly the intereſts 
of the houſe of Auſtria; and the other about demoliſh- 
ing Dunkirk thoſe of Great-Britain. It is ſomething 
ſtrange, that the late miniſtry, whoſe advocates raiſe 
ſuch a clamour about the neceſſity of recovering Spain 
from the houſe of Bourbon, ſhould fuiter the Dutch to 
ſtrike out this article, which I think clearly ſhews the 
reaſon why the States never troubled themſclves with the 
thoughts of reducing Spain, or even recovering Mlilan, 
Naples, and Sicily to the Emperor ; but were wholly 
fixed upon the conqueſt of Flanders, becauſe they had 
determined thoſe provinces as a property for themſelves. 
As for the article about demoliſhing of Dunkirk, I am 
not at all ſurprized to find it ſtruck out; the deſtruction 
of that place, although it would be uſeful to the States, 
doth more nearly import Britain, and was therefore a 
point that ſuch miniſters could more eaſily get over. 


The ſentiments of Prince EUGENE of Savoy, and of 
the Count DE SINZENDORF, relating to the bar- 
rier of the States-General, ta the upper quarter of 
Guelder, and ta the towns of the electorate of Ce- 
logn, and of ihe biſbopric of Liege. 


Þ ITHOUGT theorders and inſtructions of the courts 
of Vienna and Barcelona upon the matters above- 
mentioned do not go ſo far as to give directions for what 
follows; notwithſtanding, the Prince and Count above- 
mentioned, conſidering the preſent ſtate of affairs, are 
of the following opinion: —_ OE : 
Firſt, that the counter- project of England, relating to 
the places vchere the States-General may put and keep 
garriſons, ought to be followed, except Lier, Halle to 
tortity, and the Caſtle of Gand. Provided likewiſe, that 
the ſentiments of England be particularly conformed to - 
relating to Dendermond and Oſtend, as places in no wiſæ 
e belonging, 
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— the barrier; and which, as well as the 
Caſtle of Gand, can only ſerve to make the States-Gene- 
ral maſters of the Low-Countries, and hinder trade with 
| England. And as to Lier and Halle, thoſe who are ac- 
quainted with the country know that theſe towns cannot 
give any ſecurity to the States-General ; but can only 
make people believe, that theſe places being fortified 
would rather ſerve to block up Bruſſels and the other 
great cities of Brabant. 

Secondly, As to what is ſaid in the ſeventh article of 
the counter - project of England, — the augmen- 
tation of garriſons in the towns of the barrier in caſe of 

an open war; this is agreeable to the opinions of the faid 
Prince and Count ; who think likewiſe, that there ought 
to be added to the eighth article, that no goods or mer- 


chandiſe ſhould be ſent into the towns where the States- 


General ſhall have garriſons, nor be comprehended under 
the names of ſuch things as the ſaid garriſons and fortifi- 
_ cations ſhall have need of. And that to this end the ſaid 
things ſhall be inſpected in thoſe places where they are to 


_ pals; as likewiſe the quantity ſhall be ſettled that the 


rriſons may want. „„ 

Thirdly, As to the ninth article relating to the gover- 
nours and commanders of thoſe towns, forts, and places 
where the States-General ſhall have their garriſons ; the 
ſaid Prince and Count are of opinion, that the ſaid go- 
vernours and commanders ought to take an oath as well 
to the King of Spain as to the States-General: but they 
may take a particular oath to the latter, that they will 
not admit foreign troops without their conſent; and that 
they will depend excluſively upon the ſaid States in what- 
ever regards the military power. But at the ſame time they 
ought excluſively to promiſe the King of Spain, that they 
will not intermeddle in the affairs of law, civil power, re- 
venues, or any other matters, eccleſiaſtical or civil, un- 
leſs at the defire of the King's officers to aſſiſt them in 
the execution ; in which caſe the faid commanders ſhould 
be obliged not to refuſe them. | 


Fourthly, As to the tenth article there is nothing to 


be added, unleſs that the States-General may repair and 
encreaſe the fortifications of the towns, places and forts 


where they ſhall have their garriſons ; but this at their 
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own expence. Otherwite, under that pretext they might 


Count are of opinion. tha: the States-General ought to 
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millions of florins, which they ought to receive from the 


Prince and Count think it poſſible for his Catholic Ma- 


bandon the Low-Countries, than take them upon other 
conditions, which would be equally expenſive, ſhameful, 


Ing the antipathy between the two nations; and that ex- 


and Count are of opinion, that the States-General may 
de allowed the power of putting in garriſons into Venlo, 


aid States with the revenues of the country, which 
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ſeize all the rc venues of the country. | 
Fifthly, As the eleventh article they think the ©: ates 
ought not to wave the revenues of the chatellauies and 
dependencies of theſe towns and ces, which are to be 
their barrier againſt France; tus being a fort of ſove- 
reignty, and very prejudicial to h ecclefiaſtical and ci- 
vil economy oi the country. But the faid Prince and 


have, for the maintenance of their garriſons and fortifica- 
tions, a ſum of money of a million and a half, or two 


King's officers, who ſhall be ordered to pay that ſum be- 
fore any other payment. By 
Sixthly, And the convention which ſhall be made on. 
this affair between his Catholic Majeſty and the States- 
General ſhall be for a limited time. | 
Theſe are the utmoſt conditions to which the ſaid 


jeſty to be brought ; and they declare at the ſame time, 
that their Imperial and Catholic Majeſties will ſooner a- 


and unacceptable to them. 

On the other ſide the ſaid Prince and Count are per- 
ſuaded, that the advantages at this time yielded to the 
States-General may hereafter be very prejudicial tothem- 
ſelves ; foraſmuch as they may put the people of the Spa- 
niſh Netherlands to ſome dangerous extremity, confider- 


tending of frontiers is entirely contrary to the maxims of 
their government. | : 
As to the upper quarter of Guelder, the ſaid Prince 


Ruremond and Steffenſwaert, with orders to furniſh the 


amount to one hundred thouſand florins. 
As to Bonne, belonging to the Electorate of Cologn, 
Liege, and Huy to the biſhopric of Liege, it is to be un- 
derſtood, that theſe being imperial towns, it doth not 
depend upon the Emperor to conſent that foreign 1 

ens 
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ſons ſhould be placed in them upon any pretence whatfa, 
ever. But whereas the States-General demand them 
only for their ſecurity, it is propoſed to place in thoſe 
towns a garriſon of imperial troops of whom the States 


muy be in no ſuſpicion, as they might be of a garriſon of 


an elector, who might poſſibly have views oppoſite to 


their intereſts. But this is propoſed only in cale that it | 
ſhall not be thought mare proper to raze one or other of 


the ſaid towns. 


The Repreſentation of the Engliſh merchants at 
Bruges, relating to the Barrier-treaty. 


David WTE, and other merchants, her Majef- 


ty's ſubjefs reſiding at Bruges and other towns in 


Flanders, crave leave humbly to repreſent, 


THAT whereas the cities of Liſle, Tournay, Me- 


nin, Douay, and other new conqueſts in Flanders 
and Artois, taken from the French this war by the uni- 
ted forces of her Majeſty and her allies, are now become 
entirely under the government of the States- General; 
and that we her Majeſty's ſubjects may be made liable to 


ſuch duties and impoſitions on trade as the ſaid States- 


General ſhall think fit toimpoſeon us: we humbly hope and 
conceive, that it is her Majeſty's intention and deſign, 
that the trade of her dominions and ſubjects, which is 
carried on with theſe new conqueſts, may be on an equal 
foot with that of the ſubjects and dominions of the States- 


| General, and not be liable to any new duty, when tran 


ported from the Spaniſh Netherlands to the ſaid new con- 
_ queſts, as to our great ſurprize is exacted from us on the 


following goods, <iz. butter, tallow, ſalmon, hides, | 


beef, and all other products of her Majeſty's dominions, 
which we import at Oftend, and there pay the duty of 


entry to the King os Spain, and conſequentiy ought not | 


to de liable to any new duty, when they carry the ſame 
goods, and all others, from their dominions by a free 


paſs or tran/ire to the ſaid new conqueſts : and we are 


under apprehenſion, that if the ſaid new conqueſts be ſet- 
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tled, or given entirely into the poſſeſſion of the States- 
General tor their barrier, (as we are made believe by a 
treaty lately made by her Majeſty's ambaſſador, the 
Lord Viſcount Townſhend, at the. Hague) that the 
States-General may alſo ſoon declare all goods and mer- 
chandites, which are contraband in their provinces, to be 
alſo contraband or prohihited in theſe new conqueſts, 


or new barrier; by which her Majefty's ſubjects will 


be deprived of the ſale and conſumption of the follow- 
ing products of her Majeſty's dominions, which are and 


have long been declared contraband in the united pro- 


vinces, fuch as Englith and Scots fait, malt ſpirirs, or 
corn brancy, and all other forts of diſtilled Engliſh ſpi- 
rits, whale and rape oil, cc. LS: 
It is therefore humbly conceived, that her Majeſty, out 
great care and gracious concern for the benefit of 

her ſubjects and dominions, may be pleaſed to direct, by 
a treaty of commerce, or ſome other way, that their 
trade may be put on an equal ſoot in all the Spaniſh Ne- 


| therlands, and the new conqueſts of barrier with the 
| ſubjects of Holland, by paying no other duty than that 


of importation to the king of Spain; and by a provition, 
that no product of her Majeſty's dominions all ever be 


declared contraband in theſe new congueits, except ſuch 


goods as were eſteemed contraband before the death of 


Charles II. king of Spain. And it is allo kumbly prayed, 


that the product and manufacture of the new conqueits 


may be alſo exported without paying any new duty, 


belides that of exportation at Oſtend, which was always 
paid to the king of Spain; it being impoſſible for any na- 
tion in Europe to aſſort an entire cargoe for the Spaniſh 
Weſt-Indies without a conſiderable quantity of ſeveral of 


the manufactures of Liſle; ſuch as caradoros, cajant, 


picoſes, boratten, and many other goods. 

The chief things to be demanded of France are to 
be exempted from tonnage, to have a liberty of import- 
ing herrings and all other fiſh to France on the fame 
terms as the Dutch do, and as was agreed by them at 
the treaty of commerce immediately after the treaty of 
peace at Ryſwick. The enlarging her Majeſty's planta- 
tons in America, &c. is naturally recommended. 


The 
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No. 13. Thurſday, November 2, 1710. 


— Longa eft injuria, longe 3 
Ambages; ſed ſumma ſequar faſtigia rerum. 


1 


T is a practice I have generally followed, to con- 


both parties; and it was never without ſome con- 


tempt, that I have obſerved perſons wholly out of em- 
| ER OE et ployment 


ln Auguſt 1710, 2 weekly paper, called, The Examivu 


began to be publiſhed. It was eſteemed to be the work of feveral 


eminent hands; among which were reckoned Lord Bolingbroke, | 
Dr. Atterbury, Biſhop of Rocheſter, Mr. Prior, and ſome others. | 


However it came about, the general opinion is, that thoſe perſons 
proceeded no further than to the firſt twelve papers : after which 
it ſeems to be agreed, that the undertaking was carried on by Dr. 
Swift, who began with number 13. and ended at number go. 
For although the paper continued many months after to be pub- 
liſhed, under the title of The Ex Aux ER; yet, by the inequa- 


lity of the performance, it was manifeſt to all judicious perſons, | 


that Dr. Swift had not the leaſt ſhare in them. Dablin edition. 


As No. 13. was the firſt of theſe papers written by Dr. Swift, | 
No. 44. was the laſt. Six more have been printed in the Iriſh | 


edition; which is a proof, among many others, that he was not 
the editor. Ia a letter of his to Stella, dated June 7, 1711, 


the day on which the Examiner, No. 44. was publiſhed, there 


is the following paragraph. As for the Examiner, I have 


% heard a whiſper, that after that of this day, which tells what 


„ this parliament has done, you will hardly find them ſo good: 
& [ prophely they will be trath for the future; and methinks 


in this day's Examiner, the author talks doubtfully, as if he 1 


& would write no more; {© that if they go on, they may pro- 
E bably 


verſe in equal freedom with the deſerving men of 


. _ © . 
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ployment affect to do otherwiſe. I doubted, whether 
any man could owe ſo much to the ſide he was of, al- 


though he were retained by it; but without ſome great 
point of intereſt, either in poſſeſſion or proſpect, I 
thought it was the mark of a low and narrow ſpirit. 

It is hard, that for ſome weeks paſt I have been forc- 


ed in my own defence to follow a proceeding, that 


I have ſo much condemned in others. But ſeveral of 
my acquaintance among the declining party are grown 


1 ſo inſufferably peeviſh and ſplenetic, profeſs ſuch violent 
apprehenſions for the public, and repreſent the ſtate of 


ings in ſuch formidable ideas, that I find myſelf dif- 
poſed to ſhare in their afſſictions; although I know them 


to be groundleſs and imaginary, or, which is worſe, 
purely affected. To offer them comfort one by one, 


4 bably be by ſome other hand: which, in my opinion, is 2 
4 thouſand pities, but who can help it? Obſerve whether the 


change be diſcovered in Dublin; only for, your own curioſi= 
« ty, that's all.” In a ſubſequent letter dated Auguſt 24, he 
| fays, The Examiner has been down this month, and was very 


« filly the five or fix laſt papers. Hawkeſ | 
The Examiner was a weekly paper in defence of the Toyy 
miniſtry. This paper, as it was carried on by ſome very eminent 


| hands, having obtained a vogue, Swift took up the character 


of the Examiner, and commenced à regular ſeries of politics 
with No. 13. Nov. 2, 1710; and having completed the main de- 


 fign which firſt engaged him in the undertaking, with No. 44. 


June 7, 1711, and taken his leave of the town, as appears from 


| the two laſt paragraphs of that number, he dropt the character 


of the Examiner, and never more wrote another paper. There 
was a paper indeed ſtill ſupported under the title of the Examiner, 


dut it ſunk immediately into rudeneſs and ill manners: and, what 
is ſtill more, I can take upon me to aſſert from undeniable au- 
_ thority, even from the authority of Dr. Swift himſelf, that ia 


fact the ſcurrility in thoſe papers was encouraged by the mi. 
niſtry. In ſhort, the ſubſequent Examiners were written by ſome 


_under-ſpurleathers in the city, and were deſigned merely as pro- 
per returns to thoſe Grub-ſtreet invectives which were thrown out 
_ againſt the adminiſtration by the authors of the Medley, the g- 
li man, and ſome other abuſive detracting papers of the like ſtamp, 


Swife, | 
would 
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would be not only an endleſs, but a diſobliging taſk, | 
Some of them, I am convinced, would be lefs melancho. | 
ly if there were more occaſion. I hall theretore. in. | 
ſtead of harkening to farther complaints, empiov iome | 
part of this paper for the ſuture in letting tuch inen fee, 
that their natnral or acquired ſexrs are i!!-g:ounded, ang 
their artificial ones as ill-intended; that all var preſent 
inconveniencies are the conteguence of the very coun- 
ſels they fo much aGmire. wie s ond Nil have in- 
creaſed if thofe hud continued; and that neither our 


conſtitution in church or ſtate could probably have V 
been long preſerved without: ſuch methods, as have | be 
been already taken. 1 : 5 
The late revoeivrions at court have given room % © 
ſome ſpecicus objetticrs, which J have heard repeated by ” 
well-meaning mien, juſt as they had taken them up m «© 
the credit of others, who have worſe deſigns. "They 1 


wonder, the QUzex would chuſe to change her miniftry 
at this jundure, and thereby give uneaſineſs to a Ge | 
neral, who hath been ſo long ſucceſsful abroad, and 
might think himſelf injured, if the entire miniſtry were | 
not of his own nomination ; that there were few com- 
Paints of any conſequence againſt the late men in pou- 
er, and none at all in parliament, which on the contrary 
paſſed votes in favour of the chief miniſter; that, if her 
| Majeſty had a mind to introduce the other party, it 
h would have been more ſeaſonable after a peace, which 
| now we have made deſperate by ſpiriting the French, 
| who rejoice at theſe changes, and by the fail of cur cre- 
| dit, which unquaiihes us for carrying on the war; that 
the parliament, ſo untimely diſſolved, had been diligent 
in their ſupplies, and dutiful in their behaviour; that one 
conſequence of theſe changes appears already in the fall 
of the ſtocks; that we may ſoon expect more and worſe; 
and laſtly, that all this naturally tends to break the ſet- 
tlement of the crown, and call over the Pretender. 
Theſe, and the like notions, are plentitully fcattered 
abroad by the malice of a ruined party, to render the 
zx and her adminiſtration odious, and to inflame | c 
the nation. And theſe are what, upon occaſion, I ſhall } 1 
| endeavour to overthrow by diſcovering the falſhood ard [ 
abſurdity of them. 1 „ 
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It is a great unhappineſs, when in a government con- 
ſtituted like ours it ſhould be fo brought about, that 
the continuance of a war muſt be for the intereſt of vaſt 
numbers (civil as well as military) who other wiſe would 
have been as unknown, as their original. I think our 


preſent condition of affairs is — deſcribed by two 


verſes in Lucan: 


Hinc uſura worax, avidumgue in tempore foenus, 
Hinc concufja fides, et multis utile bellum. 


5 Which, without any great force upon the words, may 


be thus tranſlated : 

« Hence are derived thoſe l intereſts and 
« annuities : hence thoſe large diſcounts for advance 
and prompt payment, hence public credit is ſhaken ; 
« and hence great numbers had their profit in prolong- 
« ing the war.” 

It is odd, that among a free trading people, as we call 


_ ourſelves, there ſhould fo many be found to cloſe in with 
thoſe counſels, who have been ever averſe from all over- 
tures towards a peace: but yet there is no great myſtery 


in the matter. Let any man obſerve the equipages in this 
town, he ſhall find the greater number of thoſe, who make 


' 2 figure, to be a ſpecies of men quite different from any, 
that were ever known before the revolution; conſiſting 


either of generals and colonels, or of thoſe, whoſe whole 
fortunes lie in funds and ſtocks ; fo that puawer, which 
according to the old maxim was uſed to follow land, is 


now gone over to meney;z and the country gentleman is 
in the condition of a young heir, out of whoſe eſtate a 


{crivener receives half the rents for intereſt, and hath a 


mortgage on the whole; and is therefore always ready 


to feed his vices and extravagancies, while there is any 
thing left. So that if the war continue ſome years longer, 


' a landed man will be little better than a farmer ot a 


rack-rent to the army and to the public funds. 
It may perhaps be worth enquiring, from what begin- 


nings and by what ſteps we have been brought into ibis 


deſperate condition: and in ſearch of this we — run 
up as high as the revolution. 
Mot of the nobility and gentry, who JOEY over the 
prince of Orange, or attended him in his expedition, 
were 
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were true lovers of their country, and its conſtitution in 
church and ſtate; and were brought to yield to thoſe 
breaches in the ſucceſſion of the crown, out of a regard | 

to the neceſſity of the kingdom and the ſafety of the 

ple. which did, and could only, make them lawful ; but 
without intention of drawing ſuch a practice into prece- 
dent, or making it a ſtanding meaſure by which to pro- 
ceed in all times to come; and therefore we find their 
counſeis ever tended to keep things, as much as poſſible, 
in the old courſe. But ſoon after, and under a ſet of | 

men, who had nothing to loſe, and had neither horne | 
the burthen or heat of the day, found means to whiſper 
in the King's ear, that the principles of loyalty in the | 
church of England were wholly inconſiſtent with the re- | 
<olution. Hence began the early practice of careſſing the 

| doiilenters, reviling the univerſities, as maintainers of arbi- 

-——, trary power, and reproaching the clergy with the doc- 

trines of divine right, poſfive abedience, and non-refiſtance. 

At the ſame time, in order to faſten wealthy people to 
the new government, they propoſed thoſe pernicious ex- 
pedients of borrowing money by vaſt premiums, and at 
exorbitant. intereſt : a practice as old as Eumenes, one | 

; of Alexander's captains, who, ſetting up for himſelf af- | 

| ter the death of his maſter, perſuaded his principal offi- | 

cers to lend him great ſums, after which they were forc- | 

ed to follow him for their own ſecurity. | | 

This introduced a number of new dextrous men into | 
buſineſs and credit. It was argued, that the war could 

| not laſt above two or three campaigns ; and that it was 

= eaſier for the ſubjects to raiſe a fund for paying intereſt, *_ 

than to tax them annually to the full expence of the war. 

Several perſons, who had ſmall or incumbered eſtates, 

ſold them, and turned their money into thoſe funds, to 
great advantage: merchants, as well as other monied 
men, finding trade was dangerous, purſued the ſame me- 
thod. But the war continuing, and growing more ex- 
penſive, taxes were increaſed, and funds multiplied eve- 
ry year, till they have arrived at the monſtrous height 
we now behold them; and that, which was at firſt a cor- | 
ruption, is at laſt grown neceſſary, and what every good 
ſubje& will now fall in with, although he may be al- | 
lowed to with it might ſoon have an end; becauſe it 3 | 
1 | * 
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with a kingdom as with a private fortune, where every 
new incumbrance adds a double weight. By this means 
the wealth of the nation, that uſed to be reckoned by 
the value of land, is now computed by the riſe and fall 


of ſtocks: and although the foundation of credit be ſtill 


the ſame, and upon a bottom that can never be ſhaken, 
and although all intereſt be duly paid by the public ; yet, 
through the contrivance and cunning of fock-jobbers, 


there hath been brought in ſuch a complication of knave- 


and cozenage, ſuch a myſtery of iniquity, and ſuch an 


| unintelligible jargon of terms to involve it in, as were ne- 


ver known in any other age or country in the world. I 
have heard it affirmed by perſons ſkilled in theſe calcula- 
tions, that if the tunds appropriated to the payment of 
intereſt and annuities were added to the yearly taxes, 


and the four-ſhilling aid ſtrictly exacted in all counties of 
the kingdom, it would very near, if not fully, ſupply 


the occaſions of the war; at leaſt ſuch a part as, in the 
opinion of very able perſons, had been at that time pru- 


dent not to exceed. For I make it a queſtion, Whether 


any wiſe prince or ſtate in the continuance of a war, 
which was not purely defenſive, or immediately at his 
own door, did ever propoſe that his expence ſhould per- 
petually exceed what he was able to impoſe annually up- 
on his ſubjects? Neither if the war laſt many years long- 


er, do I ſee how the next generation will be able to be- 


gin another ; which, in the courſe of human affairs, and 


_ according to the various intereſts and ambition of prin- 


ces, may be as neceſſary for them, as it hath been for us. 


+ And if our fathers had left us as deeply involved, as we 


are likely to leave our children, I appeal to any man, 
what fort of figure we ſhould have been able to make 
theſe twenty years paſt. Beſides, neither our enemies 
nor allies are upon the ſame foot with us in this particu- 


lar. France and Holland, our neareſt neighbours, and 


the fartheſt engaged, will much ſooner recover them- 
ſelves after a war: the firſt, by the abſolute power of the 
prince, who, being maſter of the lives and fortunes of his 
ſubjects, will quickly find expedients to pay his debts ; 
and fo will the other, by their prudent adminiſtration, 
the greatneſs of their trade, their wonderful parſimony, 
the willingneſs of their people to undergo all kind of 
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taxes, and their juſtice in applying as well as collectin 
them. But above all, we are to conſider, that France 
and Holland fight on the continent, either upon or near 
their own territories, and the greateſt part of the money 
circulates among themſelves ; whereas ours croſſes the 


fea, either to Flanders, Spain, or Portugal, and every 


penny of it, whether in ſpecie or returns, is ſo muck loſt 
to the nation for ever. 


Upon theſe conſiderations alone, it was the moſt pru- 


dent courſe imaginable in the QuEeEx, to lay hold of the 
di ſpoſition of the people for changing the parliament and 


miniſtry at this junctute, and extricating herſelf as ſoon 
as poſſible out of the pupillage of thoſe, who found their 
accounts only in perpetuating the war. Neither have | 
we the leaſt reaſon to doubt, but the enſuing parliament 
will aſſiſt her MajesTY with the utmoſt vigour, untii 


| her enemies again be brought to ſue for peace, and again 
offer ſuch terms as will make it both honourable and 


laſting ; only with this difference, that the miniſtry per- 


| haps will not again refuſe them, 


 Audiet pugnas vitio parentum 
Ro Rara Juventus. 


No. 14. Thurſday, November 9, 1710, | 


E quibus hi vatuas implent ſermonibus aures, 
Hi narrata ferunt alis e menſuraque fifti 
Creſcit, et auditis aligquid novus adjicit autor. 
Illic credulitas, illic temerarius error, 
Vanaque lætitia eft, conflernatique ti mores, 
Seditiogue recens, dubinque autore ſuſurri. 


AM prevailed on, through the importunity of 
| I friends, to interrupt the ſcheme I had begun in my 
laſt paper, by an eſſay upon the art of political lying. We 

are told the dewil is the father of lyes, and was a Har. frem 


_ the beginning: ſo that, beyond contradiction, the inven- 
tion is old: and, which is more, his firſt eſſay of it was 


purely political, employed in undermining the authority 
of his prince, and teducing the third part of the ſubjects 
trom 
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from their obedience ; for which he was driven down 
from heaven, where, as Milton expreſſeth it, he had 
been VicERoY of a great e/iern prowince ; and forced 
to exerciſe his talent in inferior regions among other 
fallen ſpirits, or poor deluded men, whom he till daily 
tempts to his own fin, and will ever do fo, till he be 


chained in the bottomleſs pit. 


But although the devil be the father of Hes, he ſeems, 
like other great inventors, to have loſt much of his re- 
putation by the continual improvements, that have been 
made upon him. | 5 
Who firſt reduced /ying into an art, and adapted it to 
golitics,-1s not ſo clear from hiſtory ; although I have 
made ſome diligent enquiries. I ſhall therefore conſider 
it only according to the modern ſyſtem, as it hath been 
cultivated theſe twenty years paſt in the ſouthern part 
of our own iſland. 3 

The poets tell us, that after the giants were over- 
thrown by the gods, the earth in revenge produced her 
laſt offspring, which was Fame. And the fable is thus 
interpreted ; that when tumults and feditions are quiet- 
ed, rumours and falie reports are plentifully ſpread 


through a nation. So that by this account Hing is the 


laſt relief of a routed, earth-born, rebellious party in a ftate. 
But here the moderns have made great additions, apply- 
ing this art to the gaining of power and preſerving it, as 
well as revenging themſelves after they have loſt it; as 
the ſame inſtruments are made uſe of by animals to feed 


| themſelves when they are hungry, and to bite thoſe that 


tread upon them. 8 

But the ſame genealogy cannot always be admitted for 
political lying ; I ſhall therefore deſire to refine: upon it, 
by adding fome circumſtances of its birth and parents. 


A political ye is ſometimes born out of a diſcarded ſtateſ- 
man's head, and thence delivered to be nurſed and dan- 
dled by the rabb/e. Sometimes it is produced a monſter, 
and ice into ſhape : at other times it comes into the 


world completely formed, and is ſpoiled in the licking. 
It is often born an infant in the regular way, and requires 


time to mature it; and often it tees the light in its full 


growth, bur awindles away by degrees. Sometimes it is 


of noble birth; and ſometimes the tpawn of a feck-jubber. 


Here 
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Here it ſcreams aloud at the opening of the womb ; and | 
there it is delivered with a aher. I know a he, that | 
now diſturbs half the kingdom with its noiſe, which, | 


although too proud and great at preſent to own its pa- 


rents, I can remember its whi/per-hood. To conclude | 
the nativity of this monſter ; when it comes into the | 


world without a fing, it is ſtill- born; and whenever it 
loſes its fing it dies. 9 85 

No wonder if an infant ſo miraculous in its birth 
| ſhould be deſtined for great adventures; and accordingly 
we ſee it hath been the guardian ſpirit of a prevailing 


party for almoſt twenty years. It can conquer kingdoms | 
without fighting, and ſometimes with the loſs of a battle. | 
It gives and reſumes employments; can fink a moun- | 
tain to a mole hill, and raiſe a mole-hill to a mountain; 
hath preſided for many years at committees of elections; 
can waſh a black-a-moor white; make a faint of an 
atheiſt, and a patriot of a profligate ; can furniſh foreige | 
miniſters with intelligence; and raiſe or let fall the cre- | 
dit of the nation. This goddeſs flies with a huge look | 
ing-glaſs in her hands to dazzle the croud, and make 


them ſee, according as ſhe turns it, their ruin in their 


| Intereſt, and their intereſt in their ruin. In this glaſs you | 
will behold your beſt friends clad in coats powdered | 
with fleurs de lis and triple crowns, their girdles hung 


round with chain, and beads, and wooden foes ; and your 


worſt enemies adorned with the enſigns of liberty, pri- 


perty, indulgence, moderation, and a cornucopia in their 
hands. Her ing wings, like thoſe of a flying fiſh, are 
of no uſe but while they are moiſt ; ſhe therefore dips 


them in mud, and ſoaring aloft ſcatters it in the eyes of 


the multitude, flying with great ſwiftneſs; but at every 
turn is forced to ſtoop in dirty ways for new ſupplies. 
have been ſometimes thinking, if a man had the art 
of the /econd fight for ſeeing hes, as they have in Scot- 
land for ſeeing ſpirits, how admirably he might entertain 
himſelf in this town by obſerving the different ſhapes, 


ſizes, and colours of thoſe ſwarms of hes, which buz 


about the heads of ſome people, like flies about a horſe's 
ears in ſummer; or thole legions hovering every after- 
noon in Exchange-Alley, enough to darken the air ; or 
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| over a club of diſcontented grandees, and thence ſent 
down in cargoes to be ſcattered at elections. 


There is. one eſſential point wherein a political hay 
differs from others of the faculty ; that he ought to have 


| but a ſhort memory, which is neceſſary according to 
dhe various occaſions he meets with every hour of differ- 


ing from himſelf, and ſwearing to both ſides of a con- 
tradition, as he finds the perſons diſpoſed, with whom 
he hath to deal. In deſcribing the virtues and vices of 
mankind it 1s convenient, upon every article, to have 
ſome eminent perſon in our eye, from whom we copy 
our deſcription. I have ſtritly obſerved this rule; and 
my imagination this minute repreſents before me a cer- 
tain great man , famous for this talent, to the conſtant 

ice of which he owes his twenty years reputation 
of the moſt ſkilful head in England for the management 
of nice affairs. The ſuperiority of his genius conſiſts in 


nothing elſe, but an inexhauſtible fund of political /y2s, 


which he plentifully diſtributes every minute he fpeaks, 
and by an unparallelled generoſity forgets, and conſe- 
quently contradicts, the next half hour. He never yet 

conſidered, whether any propoſition were true or falſe, 


but whether it were convenient for the preſent minute 


or company to affirm or deny it ; ſo that if you think fit 


to refine upon him, by interpreting every thing he ſays, 


as we do dreams, by the contrary, you are ſtill to ſeek, 
and will find yourſelf equally deceived whether you be- 
lieve or no: the only remedy is to ſuppoſe, that you 


have heard ſome inarticulate ſounds without any mean- 


ing at all; and beſides, that will take off the horror you 
might be apt to conceive at the oaths, wherewith he 


perpetually tags both ends of every propoſition; altłkough 


at the ſame time, I think, he cannot with any juſtice be 


taxed with perjury, when he invokes God and Chriſt; 


becauſe he hath often fairly given public notice to the 
world, that he believes in neither. ' 

Some people may think, that ſuch an accompliſhment 
as this can be of no great uſe to the owner, or his party, 
after it hath been often practiſed and is become notori- 
ous; but they are widely miſtaken. Few Hes carry the in- 
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ventor's mark, and the moſt proſtitute enemy to truth 
may ſpread a thouſand without being known for the ay- 


thor : beſides, as the vileſt writer hath his readers, ſo 


the greateſt Har hath his believers: and it often happens, 


that if a He be believed only for an hour, it hath done in 
work, and there is no {arther occaſion for it. Fals 


ies, and truth comes limping after it; ſo that when men 
come to be undeceived, it is too late ; the jeſt is over, and 
the tale has had its effect: like a man, who has thought 


of a good repartee, when the diſcourſe is changed, ot 


the company parted ; or like a phyſician, who hath found 
out an infallible medicine, after the patient is dead. 


Conſidering that natural diſpoſition in many men tohe, | 
and in multitudes to believe, I have been perplexed what | 
to do with that maxim ſo frequent in every body's mouth; 


that truth avill at laſt prevail. Here hath this iſland of 


ours, for the greateſt part of twenty years, lain under 


the influence of ſuch counſels and perſons, whoſe princi- 


ple and intereſt it was to corrupt our manners, blind our 


underſtanding, drain our wealth, and in time deſtroy our 
conſtitution both in church and ſtate ; and we at laſt 


were brought to the very brink of ruin; yet, by the | 
means of perpetual repreſentations, have never been able | 
to diſtinguiſh between our enemies and friends. We have | 
ſeen a great part of the nation's money got into the | 
hands of thoſe, who, by their birth, education, and me- | 


rit, could pretend no higher: than to wear our liveries; 


While others, who, by their credit, quality, and fortune, 
were only able to give reputation and ſucceſs to the re- 
volution, were not only laid aſide as dangerous and uſe - 
leſs, but loaden with the ſeandal of Jacobites, men of ar- | 
bitrary principles, and penſioners to France; while truth, 
who is ſaid to /ie in a ell, ſeemed now to be buried 
there under a heap of ſtones. But I remember, it was aa 
uſual complaint among the whigs, that the bulk of the | 
landed men was not in their intereſts, which ſome of the 
wiſeſt looked on as an ill omen; and we ſaw it was with 
the utmoſt difficulty, that they could preſerve a majority, | 
white the court and miniſtry were on their ſide, till the 


kad learned thoſe admirable expedients for 2 


elections, and influencing diſtant boroughs by poaver 


motides from the city. But all this was mere force and 


conſtraiut, ! 
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conſtraint, however upheld by moſt dextrous artifice 
and management, until the people began to apprehend 
their properties, their religion, and the monarchy itſelf in 
danger; then we ſaw them greedily laying hold on the 
firſt occaſion to interpoſe. But of this mighty change 


in the diſpoſitions of the people I ſhall diſcourſe more at 


large in ſome following paper; wherein I ſhall endeavour 
to undeceive or diſcover thoſe deluded or deluding per- 
ſons, who hope or pretend, it is only a ſhort madneſs in 
the vulgar, from which they may ſoon recover; where- 
as, I believe, it will appear to be very different in its 
cauſes, its ſymptoms, and its conſequences; and prove a 
reat example to illuſtrate the maxim I lately mentioned; 
that truth (however, ſometimes late) will at laſt prevail. 


No. 15. Thurſday, November 16. 1710. 


— medioque ut limite curras, © 
 Jeare, ait, moneo : ne fi demiſſior ibis, 
Unda gravet pennas ; fi celſior, ignis adurat. 


IT muſt be avowed, that for ſome years paſt, there 

have been few things more wanted in England than 
ſuch a paper, as this ought to be: and ſuch as I will en- 
deavour to make it, as long as it ſhall be found of any 


| uſe, without entering into the violences of either party. 
Conſidering the many grievous miſrepreſentations of per- 


ſons and things, it is highly requiſite at this juncture, that 
the people threughout the kingdom ſhould, if poſſible, 
be ſet right in their opinions by ſome impartial hand ; 
which hath never been yet attempted ; thoſe, who have 
hitherto undertaken it, being upon every account, the 
leaſt qualified of all human kind for fuch a work. | 
We live here under a limited monarchy, and under 


the doctrine and diſcipline of an excellent church. We 


are unhappily divided into two parties, both which pre- 
tend a mighty zeal for our religion and government, on- 


* y they diſagree about the means. The evils, we muſt 
e 


nce againſt, are on one fide fanaticiſm and infidelity in 
religion, and anarchy, under the name of a common- 
* in government; on the other ſide, popery, flave- 
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ry, and the Pretender from France. Now, to inform 
and direct us in our ſentiments upon theſe weighty 


ints, here are on one fide two ſtupid illiterate ſcriblers, 
th of them fanatics by profeſſion, I mean the Review 


and Obſervator ; on the other fide, we have an open 


Nonjuror , whoſe character and perſon, as well as learn- 
ing and good ſenſe, diſcovered upon other ſubjects, do 
indeed deſerve reſpect and eſteem ; but his Rehear/al, 


and the reſt of his political papers, are yet more perni- 
cious, than thoſe of the former two. If the generality of 
the people know not how to falt or think, until they 
have read their /z/or in the papers of the week, what a 
misfortune is it, that their duty ſhould be conveyed to 


them through ſuch vehicles as thoſe ? For, let ſome gen- 
tlemen think what they pleaſe, I cannot but ſuſpeR, that 
the two worthies I firſt mentioned have, in a degree, 
done miſchief among us; the mock authoritative man- 


ner of the one, and the inſipid mirth of the other, how- 


ever inſupportable to reaſonable ears, being of a level 


with great numbers among the loweſt part of mankind. | 
Neither was the author of the Rehear/a/, while he con- 


tinued that paper, leſs infectious to many perſons of bet- 
ter figure, who perhaps were as well qualified, and much 
leſs prejudiced, to judge for themſelves. 

It was this reaſon, that moved me to take the matter 
out of thoſe rough, as well as thoſe dirty hands; to let 


the remote and uninſtrufted part of the nation ſee, that | 
they have been miſled on both fides by mad ridiculous | 
extremes, at a wide diſtance on each ſide from the truth; 

while the right path is fo broad and plain as to be eaſily 


kept, if they were once put into it. | 

Further: I had lately entered on a reſolution to take 
very little notice of other papers, unleſs it were ſuch, 
where the malice and falſhood had ſo great a mixture of 


wit and ſpirit, as would make them dangerous: which, 
in the preſent circle of ſcriblers, from twelve-pence to a 
half penny, I could eaſily foreſee would not very fre- 
_ quently occur. But here again I am forced to diſpenſe 
with my reſolution, although it be only to tell my reader, | 


what meaſures I am like to take on ſuch occaſions for the 


® The Rev. Mr. Charles Leſlie, 
future. 
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future. I was told that the paper, called, The Ob/erva- 
tor, was twice filled laſt week with remarks upon a late 
Examiner. Theſe I read with the firſt opportunity, and 
to ſpeak in the news-writers phraſe, they. give me occa- 


fron for many ſpeculations. I obſerved with ſingular plea- 


ſure the nature of thoſe things, which the owners of 
them uſually call Anſwers, and with what dexterity this 
matchleſs author had fallen into the whole art and cant 


ol them. To tranſcribe here and there three or four de- 


tached lines of leaſt weight in a diſcourſe, and by a fool- 
ih comment miſtake every ſyllable of the meaning, is 
what I have known many of a ſuperior claſs to this for- 
midable adverſary, entitle, 4» Anfaver. This is what he 
hath exactly done in about thrice as many words as my 
whole diſcourſe ; which is ſo mighty an advantage over 
me, that I ſhall by no means engage in ſo unequal a com- 
bat ; but, as far as I can judge of my own temper, en- 
tirely diſmiſs him for the future; heartily wiſhing he had 
a match exactly of his own ſize to meddle with, who 


mould only have the odds of truth and honeſty, which, 
zs l take it, would be an effectual wy to ſilence him for 

ever. Upon this occaſion I cannot forbear a ſhort ſtory 
of a fanatic farmer, who lived in my neighbourhood, and 


was ſo great a diſputant in religion, that the ſervants in 
all the families thereabouts reported, how he had con- 


futed the biſhop and all his clergy. I had then a foot- 
man, who was tond of reading the Bible ; and I borrow- 


ed a comment for him, which he ſtudied fo cloſe, that 
in a month or two I thought him a match for the farmer. 
They diſputed at ſeveral houſes with a ring of ſervants 
and other people always about them; where Ned ex- 
plained his texts ſo full and clear to the capacity of his 
audience, and ſhewed the infignificancy of his adverſa- 
ry's cant to the meaneſt — that he got the 
whole country of his ſide, and the farmer was cured of 

The worſt of it is, that this ſort of outrageous party- 
writers I have ſpoke of above, are like a couple of make - 


dates, who inflame ſmall quarrels by a thouſand ſtories, 
and by keeping friends at a diſtance hinder them from 


coming to a good underſtanding; as they certainly 
would, if they were ſuffered to meet and debate between 
I 2  themicives: 


198 
themſelves: for, let any one examine a reaſonable ho- 
neſt man of either ſide _ thoſe opinions in religion 
and government, which both parties daily buffet each 
other about ; he ſhall hardly find one material point in 
difference between them. I would be glad to aſk a 
queſtion about zwwo great men of the late miniſtry, how 


they came to be whigs ? And, by what figure of ſpeech | 


half a dozen others, lately put into great employments, 
can be called tories ? I doubt whoever would ſuit the 
definition to the perſons, muſt make it direaly con- 


trary to what we underſtood it at the time of the revo- 


lution. | | 3 
In order to remove theſe miſapprehenſions among us, 
I believe, it will be neceſſary, upon occaſion, to detect 
the malice and falſhood of ſome popular maxims, which 
thoſe idiots ſcatter from the preſs twice a week, and 
draw a hundred abſurd conſequences from them. 

For example; I have heard it often objected as a 
great piece of inſolence in the clergy and others to ſay 


or hint, that the church was in danger, when it was vot- | 


ed otherwiſe in parliament ſome years ago; and the 
Queen herſelf, in her laſt ſpeech, did openly condemn 
all ſuch infinuations. Notwithſtanding which, I did 
then, and do ftill, believe the church hath, fince that 
vote, been in very imminent danger; and I think 1 
might then have ſaid ſo without the leaſt offence to her 
Majeſty, or either of the two houſes. The Queen's 


words, as near as I can remember, mentioned the church 
being in danger from her adminiſtration; and whoever | 


ſays or thinks that, deſerves, in my opinion, to be hang- 
ed for a traitor : but, that the church and ſtate may be 
both in danger under the beſt princes that ever reigned, 
and without the leaſt guilt of theirs, is ſuch a truth, as a 
man muſt be a great ſtranger to hiſtory and common 


| ſenſe to doubt. The wifeſt prince on earth may be | 


forced by the neceſſity of his affairs, and the preſent 


wer of an unruly faction, or deceived by the craft of | 


All defigning men One or two miniſters, moſt in his 
confidence, may at fi-ft have good intentions, but grow 
_ corrupted by time, by avarice, by love, by ambition, 
and have fairer terms offered them to gratify their paſ- 
 fions or intereſts from one ſet of men than another, until 
they are too far involved for a retreat ; and fo be forced 
| to 
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to take / even ſbiritt more wicked than themſelves. This 
is a very poſſible caſe ; and will not he lat fate of ſuch 
men be wworſe than the firſt ? that is to ſay, will not the 


public, which was ſafe at firſt, grow in danger by ſuch 


proceedings as theſe ? And ſhall a faithful ſubje&, who 
foreſees and trembles at the conſequences, be called 
diſalfected, becauſe he delivers his opinion, although the 
prince declares, as he juſtly may, that the danger is not 


_ owing to his adminiſtration ? Or ſhall the prince him- 


ſelf be blamed, when, in ſuch a juncture, he puts his 
affairs into other hands with the univerſal applauſe of his 
people ? As to the vote againſt thoſe, who thould affirm 


the church was in danger, I think it likewiſe referred to 


danger from, or under, the Queen's adminiſtration, (for 

J neither have it by me, nor can ſuddenly have recourſe 
toit;) but if it were otherwiſe, I know not how it can 
refer to any dangers, but what were paſt, or at that 
time preſent ; or how it could affect the future, unleſs 
the ſenators were all inſpired, or at leaſt that majority, 
which voted it : neither do I ſee it is any crime, farther 


than ill manners, to differ in opinion from a majority of 


either or both houſes ; and that ill manners, I muſt con- 


feſs, I have been often guilty of for ſome years paſt, al- 
though I hope I never ſhall again. | 


Another topic of great uſe to theſe weekly inflamers 


is the young Pretender in France, to whom their whole 


party is in a high meaſure indebted for all their great- 
neſs ; and whenever it lies in their power, they may per- 
haps return their acknowlegements, as, out of their zeal 


for frequent revolutions, they were ready to do to his 


ſuppoſed father; which is a piece of ſecret hiftory, that 


I hope will one day ſee the light; and I am ſure it ſhall, 
if ever I am maſter of it, without regarding ho/e ears 
may tingle. But at preſent the word pretender is a term 


of art in their profeſſion. A ſecretary of ſtate cannot 


_ defire leave to reſign, but the Pretender is at bottom; 


the Queen cannot diſſolve a parliament, but it is a plot 
to dethrone herſelf and bring in the Pretender ; half a 
ſcore ſtock-jobbers are playing the knave in Exchange 
Alley, and there goes the Pretender with a nge. One 
would be apt to think, they bawl out the Pretender fo 
often to take off the terror ; or tell ſo many lyes about 
| I 3 him 


him to flacken our caution ; that when he is really com- 
ing, by their connivance, we may not believe them ; as 
the boy ſerved the ſhepherds about the coming of the 


wolf: or perhaps they ſcare us with the Pretender, be- 


cauſe they think we may be like ſome diſeaſes, that 
come with a fright. Do they not believe, that the 
Queen's preſent miniſtry love her Majeſty, at leaſt as 
well as /ome others loved the church? And why is it not 


as great a mark of 4:/affetion now, to ſay the Queen is 


in danger, as it was ſome months ago to affirm the ſame 


of the church * Suppoſe it be a falſe opinion, that the | 


Queen's right is hereditary and indefeaſible ; yet how is 
it poſſible, that thoſe who hold and believe ſuch a doc- 
trine, can be in the Pretender's interet? His title is 
weakened by every argument, that ſtrengthens hers: « 
is as plain as the words of an act of parliament can 
make it, that her preſent Majeſty is heir to the ſurvivor 
of the late King and Queen her ſiſter: is not that an 


hereditary right ? What need we explain it any further ? 


| I have known an article of faith expounded in much 


_ looſer and more general terms, and that by an author, 


whoſe opinions are very much followed by a certain 


„, Suppoſe we go further, and examine the word 


party ; 
#ndefeafible, with which ſome writers of late have made 


themſelves ſo merry: I confeſs, it is hard to conceive 


how any law, which the ſupreme power makes, may 


not by the ſame power be repealed ; ſo that I ſhall not 15 
determine, whether the Queen's right be izd:/e:/ibe, or 


no. But this I will maintain; that whoever affirms it 

fo, is not guilty of a crime; for in that ſettlement of 
the crown after the revolution, where her preſent Ma- 
jeſty is in remainder, there are (as near as I can remem- 
ber) theſe remarkable words, 70 which we bind ourſelves 
and our poſterity for ever. Lawyers may explain this, 
or call them words of form as they pleaſe ; and rea- 
ſoners may argue, that ſuch an obligation is againſt the 
very nature of government ; but a plain reader, who 


takes the words in their natural meaning, may be ex- 
cuſed in thinking a right ſo confirmed is indgfeaſible; 


and if there be an abſurdity in ſuch an opinion, he is 
not to anſwer for it. 
* Dr. Burnet, Biſhop of Sarum. 


P. 8. When 
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P. S. When this paper was going to the preſs, the 
printer brought me two more Ob&/ervators, wholly 
taken up in my Examiner upon lying, which I was 

at the pains to read; and they are juſt ſuch an an- 
ſwer, as the two others I have mentioned. This 

is all | have to ſay on that matter. 5 


No. 16. Thurſday, November 23, 1710. 
Qui ſunt boni cives? Qui Belli, qui domi de patria be- 


ne merentes, niſi qui patriæ beneficia meminerunt? 


| I WILL employ this preſent paper upon a ſubject, 


which of late, hath very much affected me, which I 


have conſidered with a good deal of application, and 


made ſeveral enquiries about among thoſe perſons, who, 


. ] thought, were beſt able to inform me; and if I deli- 
ver my ſentiments with ſome freedom, I hope it will be 


forgiven, while I accompany it with that tenderneſs, 


which ſo nice a point requires. 


I ſaid in a former paper (Number 13.) that one ſpe- 


_cious objection to the late removals at court was the 


fear of giving uneaſineſs to a General, who hath been 
long ſucceſsful abroad : and accordingly, the common 


clamour of 2 and pens for ſome months paſt hath 


run againſt the baſeneſs, the inconſtancy, and ingrati- 
tude of the whole kingdom to the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, in return of the moit eminent ſervices, that ever 


were performed by a ſubject to his country; not to be 
equalled in hiſtory: and then, to be ſure, ſome bitter 
ſtroke of detraction againſt Alexander and Cæſar, wo 


never did us the leaſt injury. Beſides, the people, who 
read Plutarch, come upon us with parallels drawn from 
the Greeks and Romans, who ungratefully dealt with I 
know not how many of their moſt deſerving generals : 


while the profounder politicians have ſeen pamphlets, 
Where Tacitus and Machiavel have been quoted to ſhew 


the danger of too reſplendent a merit. If a ſtranger 
ſhould hear theſe furious _—_— of ingratitude againſt 
4 our 
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our General, without knowing the particulars, he would 
be apt to enquire, where was his tomb, or whether he 


were allowed Chriſtian burial? not doubting but we 


had put him to ſome ignominious death. Or, hath he 
been tried for his life, and very narrowly eſcaped ; hath 
he been accuſed of high crimes and miſdemeanors ; 
hath the prince ſeized on his eſtate, and left him to 
ſtarve ; hath he been hooted at, as he paſſed the ſtreets, 
by an ungrateful rabble ; have neither honours, offices, 
nor grants been conferred on him or his family ; have 
not he and they been barbarouſly ſtripped of them all ; 
have not he and his forces been ill paid abroad; and 
doth not the prince, by a ſcanty limited commiſſion, 
hinder him from purſuing his own methods in the con- 
duct of the war; hath he no power at all of diſpoſing 
of commiſſions as he pleaſeth; is he not ſeverely uſed 


by the miniſtry or parliament, who yearly call himtoa | 
| ri account; hath the ſenate ever thanked him for 
good ſucceſs, and have they not always publickly cen- 
2 ; a" him for the leaſt miſcarriage ?—Will the accuſers 

of the nation join iſſue upon any of theſe particulars : 


or, tell us in what point our damnable fin of ingratitude 
lies ?—Why, it is plain and clear; for while he is com- 
manding abroad, the Queen diſſolves her parliament, 


and changes her miniſtry at home; in which «niver/al | 


calamity no leſs than two perſons allied by marriage to 


the General have loſt their places. Whence came this 


wonderful ſympathy between the civil and military 


powers? Will the troops in Flanders refuſe to fight, 
unleſs they can have their ozwn Lord Keeper, their own 


Lord Preſident of the council, heir oxvx Chief Gover- 
nor of Ireland, and their oaun parliament ? In a king- 


dom, where the people are free, how came they to be 


ſo fond of having their counſels under the influence of 


the army, or thoſe that lead it? who, in all well-inſti- 
tuted ſtates, had no commerce with the civil power, 
farther than to receive their orders, and obey them 


without reſerve. 


or at home, as one might expect from a long courſe of 
ſucceſs ; it may perhaps be aſcribed to his þ amy or 
ome one 


quality, 


perhaps to his complexion. The poſſeſſion of 


When a General is not ſo popular, either in his army 4 


— 


l ads a Bu 
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quality, or a defect in ſome other, will extremely damp 
the people's favour, as well as the love of the ſoldiers. 
Beſides, this is not an age to produce favourites of the 
people, while we live under a Queen, who engroſſeth all 
our love and all our veneration ; and where the only 
way for a great general or minifter to acquire any de- 

ee of ſubordinate affection from the public, muſt be 
by all marks of the moſt entire ſubmiſſion and reſpea to 
her ſacred perſon and commands ; otherwiſe no pre- 
tence of great ſervices, either in the field or the cabi- 
net, will be able to ſkreen them from univerſal hatred. 
But the late miniſtry was cloſely joined to the Gene- 
ral by friendſhip, intereſt, alliance, inclination, and opi- 


nion ; which cannot be affirmed of the preſent : and the 
ingratitude of the nation lieth in the people's joining as 


oxe man to wiſh, that ſuch a miniſtry ſhould be changed. 


Is it not at the ſame time notorious to the whole king- 
dom, that nothing but a tender regard to the General 


was able to preſerve that miniltry ſo long, until neither 
God nor man could ſuffer their continuance? Yet in 


the higheſt ferment of things we heard few or noreflec- {| 
tions upon this great commander; but all ſeemed un- 


animous in wiſhing, he might ſtill be at the head of the 


_ confederate forces; only at the ſame time, in caſe he 


were reſolved to reſign, they choſe rather to turn their 
thoughts ſomewhere elſe than throw up all in deſpair. 
And this J cannot but add, in defence of the people 
with regard to the perſon we are ſpeaking of ; that in 
the high ſtation he hath been for many years paſt, his 


real defects (as nothing human is without them) have in 


a detracting age been very ſparingly mentioned either in 
libels or converſation, and all his /ucceſſes very freely 
and univerſally applauded. 5 
There is an active and paſſive ingratitude: applying 
both to this occaſion, we may ſay, the firſt is, when a 
prince or people returns good ſervices with cruelty or ill 
_ uſage ; the other is, when good ſervices are not at all, 


or very meanly rewarded. We have already ſpoken of 


the former ; let us therefore, in the ſecond place, exa- 
mine, how the ſervices of our General have been re- 
| warded; and whether upon that article either prince or 
people have been guilty of ipgratitude? 
"INN S: Thoſe 
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Thoſe are the molt valuable rewards, which are giv- 
en to us from the certain knowlege of the donor, that 
they fie our temper beſt : I ſhall therefore ſay nothing of 
the title of Duke, or the Garter, which the Queen be- 


| Rowed upon the General in the beginning of her reign; 


but I ſhall come to more ſubſtantial inflances, and men- 


tion nothing, which hath not been given in the face of 


the world. The lands of Woodſtock may, I believe, 
be reckoned worth 40,000/. on the building of Blen- 
heim caſtle 200, oool. have been already expended, al- 
though it be not yet near finiſhed ; the grant of 5000/. 
per annum on the poſt-office is richly worth 100,000 /, 
his principality in Germany may be computed at 
30,00c J. pictures, jewels, and other gifts from foreign 
Princes, 60,0007. the grant at the Pall-mall, the rang- 
_ erſhip, &ec. for want of more certain knowlege, may 
be called 10, ooo J. his own and his Dutcheſs's employ- 
ments at five years value, reckoning only the known 
and avowed ſalaries, are very low rated at 100,000/, 

Here is a good deal above half a million of money ; 
and, I dare ſay, thoſe who are loudeſt with the clamour 


of ingratitude, will readily own, that all this is but a 


trifle in compariſon of what is antold. 

Thb reaſon of my ſtating this account is only to con- 
vince the world, that we are not quite ſo ungrateful ei- 
ther as the Greeks or the Romans; and in order to ad- 
Juſt this matter with all fairneſs, I ſhall confine myſelf 
to the latter, who were much the more generous of the 
two. A victorious general of Rome, in the height of 
that empire, having entirely ſubdued his enemies, was re- 
warded with a larger triumph, and perhaps a ſtatue in 
the Forum, a bull for a ſacrifice, an embroidered gar- 
ment to appear in, a crown of laurel, a monumental 

trophy with inſcriptions ; ſometimes five hundred or a 
thouſand copper coins were ſtruck on occaſion of the 
victory, which, doing honour to the General, we will 


place to his account; and laſtly, ſometimes, although 5 


not very frequently, a triumphal arch. Theſe are all 
the rewards, that I can call to mind, which a victori- 


ous General received after his return from the moſt glo- 


rious expedition; having conquered ſome great king- 
dom, brought the King himſelf, his family, and nobles, 
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to adorn the triumph in chains; and made the kingdom 
eith.. a Roman province, or at beſt a poor dependin 
ſtate in humble alliance to that empire. Now, of 
theſe rewards I find but two, which were of real profit 
to the General ; the /aure/ crown, made and ſent him 


at the charge of the public, and the embroidered gar- 


ment; but | cannot find, whether this laſt was paid for 


by the ſenate or the General: however we will take 


the more favourable opinion; and in all the reſt admit 


the whole expence, as if it were ready money in the 


General's pocket. Now, according to theſe computa- 
tions on both ſides, we will draw up two fair accounts; 


the one of Roman gratitude, and the other of Britiſh 


ingratitude, and ſet them together in balance. 


A Ci. 


Hi A. 


4 
2 
4 
2 
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This I an account of the viſible profits on both fides 
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and if the Roman General had any private perguiſites, 


| they may be eaſily diſcounted, and by more probable 


computations ; and differ yet more upon the balance, if 
we conſider, that all the gold and filver for /afeguards 
and contributions, alſo all valuable . taken in the 


War, 


No. 16, 
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war, were openly expoſed in the triumph, and then 
lodged in the capitol for the public ſervice. 

So that, upon the whole, we are not yet quite ſo bad 
at worſt, as the Romans were at be. And I doubt thoſe, 
who raiſe this hideous cry of ingratitude, may be mighti- 
ly miſtaken in the conſequence they propoſe from ſuch 
complaints. I remember a ſaying of Seneca, Multos in- 


| gratos, invenimus, plures facimus, we find many ungrate- 


ful perſons in the world, but we make more, by ſetting 
too high a rate upon our pretenſions, and undervaluing 
the rewards we receive. When unreaſonable bills are 
brought in, they ought to be taxed, or cut off in the 
middle. Where there have been long accounts between 
two perſons, I have known one of them perpetually mak- 
ing large demands, and preſſing for payments; who, 
when the accounts were caſt up on both ſides, was found 
to be debtor for ſome hundreds. I am thinking, if a 
proclamation were iſſued out for every man to ſend in his 
bill of merits, and the loweſt price he ſet them at, what 
a pretty ſum it would amount to, and how many ſuch 
iſlands as this muſt be ſold to pay them. I form my judg- 
ment from the practice of thoſe, who ſometimes happen 
to pay themſelves, and, I dare affirm, would not be ſo un- 
Juſt to take a farthing more, than they think is due to 
their deſerts. I will inſtance only in one article: a La- 

dy“ of my acquaintance appropriated twenty-ſix pounds 

a year out of her allowance for certain uſes, which her 

woman received , and was to pay to the Lady or her 

| r 
_ ® Suppoſed to be her late Majeſty Q. Anne. 

The matter was this. At the Queen's acceſſion to the govern- 
vernment, ſhe uſed to lament to me, that the crown being im- 
poveriſned by former grants, ſhe wanted the power her prede- 
ceſſors had enjoyed to reward faithful ſervants; and ſhe deſired me 
to take out of the privy purſe 2000 J. 2 year, in order to pur- 
Chaſe for my advantage. As her Majeſty was ſo good to pro- 
vide for my children, and as the offices [ enjoyed by her favour 
brought me in more than I wanted——1 conſtantly declined it, 
til——-ſhe was pleaſed to diſmiſs me from her ſervice. Then in- 
deed——1 ſent the Queen one of her own letters, in which ſhe 
had preſſed me to take the 2000 l. a- year; and I wrote at the 
lame time to aſk her Majeſty, whether ſhe would allow me 

to 


order, as it was called for. But after eight years it ap- 
peared upon the ſtricteſt calculation, that the woman had 
paid but {our pounds a year, and funk two and twenty 
for her own pocket. It is but ſuppoſing, inſtead of twen- 
ty-ſix pounds, twenty-ſix thouſand ; and by that you 


may judge, what the pretenſions of modern merit are, 


where it happens to be its own paymaſter. 


No. 17. Thurſday, November 30, 1710, 


Quas res luxuries in flagitiis, avaritia in rapinis, 


ſuperbia in contumeliis efficere potuiſſet; eas omnes 


ſeſe, hoc una pretore per trienntum, pertuliſſe ates 
bant. 25 


CX7 HEN I firſt undertook this paper, I was reſolv- 
VV ed to concern myſelf only with hinge, and not 
with per/ons. Whether I have kept or broken this reſo- 


| lation, I cannot recolle& ; and I will not be at the pains 


to examine, but leave the matter to thoſe little antago- 
niſts, who may want a topic for criticiſm. Thus much! 
have diſcovered, that it is in writing as in building; 
where, after all our ſchemes and calculations, we are migh- 


tily deceived in our accounts, and often forced to make 


uſe of any materials we can find, that the work may be 
kept a going. Beſides, to ſpeak my opinion, the Hh! 
have occaſion to mention are fo cloſely linked to per/or, 
that nothing but time (the father of ob/ivion) can ſe- 


parate them. Let me put a parallel caſe: ſuppoſe | 


ſhould complain, that laſt week my coach was within an 
inch of overturning in a ſmooth even way, and drawn by 
very gentle hories ; to be fure all my friends would im- 


mediately lay the fault upon John, becauſe they knew he 


then preſided in my coach box. Again, ſuppoſe I ſhould 
diſcover ſome uneaſineſs to find myſelf, I knew not how, 


to charge in the privy-purſe account, which I was to ſend her, 


that yearly ſum from the time of the offer, amountin to 18, 0 0l. 


Her Majcſty was pleaſed to anſwer, I might charge it. This there- 
fore I did. Account of the condutt of the dowager Dutcheſs of Mark 
Gorongh, p. 294z 295, Hawke, 


over 
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over head and ears in debt, although I were ſure my 
tenants paid their rents very well, and that I never ſpent 
half my income; they would certainly adviſe me to turn 


off Mr. Oldfox “ my receiver, and take another. If, as 
a Juſtice of Peace, I ſhould tell a friend, that my <var- 


rants and mittimuſes were never drawn up as I would 
have them; that I had the misfortune to ſend an honeſt 
man to gaol and diſmiſs a knave ; he would bid me no 


longer truſt Charles and Harry F, my two clerks, whom 


he knew to be ignorant, wilful, aſſuming, and ill-inclin- 
ed fellows. If I ſhould add, that my tenants made me 


very uneaſy with their ſquabbles and brails among them- 


ſelves ; he would counſel me to caſhier Will Bigamyf, 
the ſeneſchal of my manor. And laſtly, if my neighbour 


1 andi happened to have a miſunderftanding about the de- 


livery of a meſſage, what could I do leſs than ſtrip and 

diſcard the b/undering or malicious raſcal, who carried 

„ „5 
It is the ſame thing in the conduct of public affairs, 


where they have been managed with raſhneſs or wilful- 


neſs, corruption, ignorance, or injuſtice. Barely to re- 


| hte the facts, at leaſt while they are freſh in memory, 


will as much reflect upon the perſous concerned, as if we 
had told their names at length. | | 

I have therefore fince thought of another expedient, 
frequently practiſed with great fafety and ſucceſs by ſaty- 
rical writers ; which is that of looking into hiſtory for 
ſome character bearing a reſemblance to the perſon, we 


| would deſcribe: and with the abſolute power of altering, 


adding, or ſuppreſſing what circumſtances we pleaſe, 1 
conceive we muſt have very bad luck, or very little ſkill, 

to fail. However, ſome days ago in a coffee-houſe looking 
into one of the politic weekly papers, I found the writer 


had fallen into this ſcheme ; and I happened to light on 2 


that part, where he was deſcribing a perſon, who from 
ſmall beginnings grew (as I remember) to be conſtable of 


France, and had a very haughty imperious wife, I took 


* Lord Godolphin. 


F Earlof Sunderland, and Henry Boyle, Eſq; were at this 1 
time Secretaries of State. 


4 Lord Or Comm, 


the 
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the author for a friend to our Faction (for fo, with great 


_ Propriety of ſpeech, they call the Queen and miniſtry, 


_ almoſt the whole clergy, and nine parts in ten of the 
kingdom ;) and J ſaid to a gentleman near me, that al- 


though I knew well enough what perfons the author | 
meant, yet there were ſeveral particulars in the ha/band's | 


character, which I could not reconcile ; for that of the 
Lady, it was juſt and adequate enough. But it ſeems I 
miſtook the whole matter, and applied all I had read to 


a couple of perſons, who were not at that time in the | 
writer's thoughts. | | | 


Now, to avoid ſuch a misfortune as this, I have been 
for ſome time conſulting Livy and Tacitus to find out the 


cCharacter of a Princeps ſenatut, a P7r:2!5» urbanus, à 


Quæſter ærarius, a Cæſari ab epiftelis, and a Proconſul: 
but among the worſt of them I cannot diſcover one, from 
whom to draw a parallel without doing injury to a Ro- 
man memory: fo that I am compelled to have recourſe 
to Tully. But this author, relating ſa&s only as an o- 


nator, I thought it would be beſt to obſerve his method, 
and make an extract from fix harangues of his againſt 


Verres, only ſtill preſerving the form of an oration. 1 
remember a younger brother of mine, whodeceaſed about 


two months ago, preſented the world with a ſpeech of 
Alcibiades againit an Athenian brewer. Now, I am told 


for certain, that in thoſe days there was no ale in Athens; 
therefore that ſpeech, or at leaſt a great part of it, mult 
needs be ſpurious. The difference between my brother 


and me is this; he makes Alcibiades ſay a great deal more 


than he really did, and I make Cicero ſay a great deal 


| Jeſs. This Verres * had been the Reman governor of | 
Sicily for three years; and, on his return from his go- | 


vernment, the Sicilians entreated Cicero to impeach him 
in the ſenate ; which he accordingly did in ſeveral orati- 
ons, from whence [ have faithfully tranſlated and abſtract- 
ed that which follows: | 6 


« My Lornps, 


&« A pernicious opinion hath ſor ſome time prevailed, | 


4 not only at Rome, but among our neighbouring nati- 


®* Earl of Wharton, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
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ons, that a man who hath money enough, although 
„he be ever ſo guilty, cannot be condemned in this 
te place. But, however induſtriouſſy this opinion be 
*« ſpread to caſt an odium on the ſenate, we have brought 
before your Lordſhips Caius Verres, a perſon ior his 
life and actions already condemned by all men: but, 
as he hopes and gives out, by the influence of his 
© wealth to be here abſolved ; in condemning this man 
l you have an opportunity of belying that general ſcan- 
dal, of redeeming the credit /oft by former judgments, 
* and recovering the love of the Roman people, as well 
Las of our neighbours. I have brought here a man be- 
fore you, my Lords, who is a robber of the public 
* treaſure, an overturner of law and juſtice, and the 
* diſgrace as well as deſtruction of the Sicilian province; 
* of whom if you ſhall determine with equity and due ſe- 
* yerity, your authority will remain entire, and upon 
* ſuch an ettabliſhment as it ought to be: but if his great 
* riches will be able to force their way through that 
religious reverence and truth, which become to awful 
* an aſſembly; I ſhall however obtain thus much, that 
the defect will be laid where it ought; and that it ſhall 
not be objected, that the criminal was not produced, 
© or that there wanted an orator to accuſe him. This 
“ man, my Lords, hath publickly faid, that thoſe ought 
« to be afraid of accuſations, who have only robbed e- 
“ nough for their own ſupport and maintenance; but 
« that he hath plundered ſufficient to bribe numbers; 
% and that nothing is ſo high or ſo holy, which money 
cannot corrupt. Take that ſupport from him, and he 
“can have no other left: for what eloquence will be 
« able to defend a man, whoſe life hath been tainted 


«ith lo many ſcandalous vices, and who hath been ſo 


long condemned by the univerſal opinion of the world? | 
Io paſs over the foul ſtains and ignominy of his youth, 
his corrupt managements in all employments he hath 
„ borne, his treachery and irreligion, his injuſtice and 


« oppreſſion; he hath left of late fuch monuments of his 


« villanies in Sicily, made ſuch havock and confuſion 
* there, during his government, that the province can- 
* not by any means be reſtored to its former ſtate, and 
hardly recover itſelf at all under many years, and by 

| _ &« along 
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% ſuppoſe all men's fortunes thine, and leave no houſe 
« free from thy rapine and luſt ?” Tc. _ 


a long ſucceſſion of good governors. While this man 
governed in that iſland, the Sicilians had neither the 
benefit of our laws nor their own, nor even of com- 
mon right. In Sicily no man now poſſeſſes more, than 
what the governor's luſt and avarice have overlooked, 
or what he was forced to neglect out of mere weart- 
neſs and ſatiety of oppreſſion. Every thing, where he 
preſided, was determined by his arbitrary will; and 
the beſt ſubjects he treated as enemies. Co recount 
his abominable debaucheries would offend any modeſt 
ear, ſince fo many could not preſerve their daughters 


and wives from his luſt. I believe there is no man, 


who ever heard his name, that cannot relate his enor- 
mities. We bring before you in judgment, my Lords, 
a public robber, an adulterer, a DEFILER OF AL- 
TARS ®, an enemy of religion and of all that is ſacred. 
In Sicily he fold all employments of judicature, magi- 


 ſtracy, and truſt, places in the council, and the priei- | 


Bood itſelf, to the higheſt bidder; and hath plundered 


that iſland of forty millions of ſeſterces. And here 1 
cannot but obſerve to your Lordſhips, in what manner 
Verres paſſed the day: the morning was ſpent in tak- 

ing bribes and ſelling employments ; the reſt of it 
in drunkenneſs and luſt. His diſcourſe at table was 


ſcandalouſly unbecoming the dignity of his tation; 
noiſe, brutality, and obſceneneſs. One particular |! 
cannot omit; that in the high character of governor of 


Sicily, upon a folemn day, a day ſet apart for public | 
prayer for the ſafety of the commonwealth, he ſtole at 


evening in a Chair to a married woman of infamous 
character, againſt all decency and prudence, as well as 


againſt all laws both human and divine. Didſt thou think, | 


O Verres! the government of Sicily was given thee 
with ſo large a commiilion, only, by the power of that, 
to break all the bars of law, modeſty, and duty; to 


® The ſtory of the Lord Wharton is true; who, with ſome other 
wretches, weat into 2 pulpit, and defiled it ia the moſt filthy 


manner. 


This 


agrees e 
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This extract, to deal ingenuouſly, hath coſt me more 
pains, than I think it is worth; having only ſerved to 
convince me, that modern corruptions are not to beparal- 
lelled by antient examples, without having recourſe to 
poetry or fable. For inſtance, I never read in ſtory of 
2 law enacted to take away the force of all laws whatſo- 
ever; by which a man may ſafely commit, upon the laſt 
of June, what he would intallibly be hanged tor if he 
committed on the firſt of July ; by which the greatett 
criminals may eſcape, provided they continue long enough 
in power to antiquate their crimes, and by ſtifling them 
2 while can deceive the legiſlature into an amneſer, of 
which the enactors do not at that time foreſee the conſe- 
quence. A cautious merchant will be apt to ſuſpect, 
when he finds a man who has the repute of a cunning 
dealer, and with whom he hath old accounts, urging for 
a general releaſe. When I reflect on this proceeding, I 


| am not ſurprized that thoſe, who contrived a parliamen- 
_ tary ſponge for their crimes, are now aſraid of a new re- 


volution /porge for their money : and if it were poſſible to 
contrive a ſponge, that could only affect thoſe who had 


need of the other, perhaps it would not be ill employed. 


No. 18. Thurſday, December 9. 17 ro. 


5e ubi fas ver ſum atque neſas; tot bella per orlem; 
lam multæ ſcelerum facie ———— 


AM often violently tempted to let the world freely 


know, who the author of this paper is; to tell them 


| my name and titles at length ; which would prevent a- 


bundance of inconſiſtent criticiſms I daily hear upon it. 
Thoſe who are enemies to the notions and opinions 1 
would advance, are ſometimes apt to quarrel with the 
Examiner as defective in point of wit, and ſometimes of 
truth. At other times they are ſo generous and candid 
to allow, it is written by a club, and that very great 
bands have fingers in it. As for thoſe who only appear 


its adverſaries in print, they give me but very little pain. 


The paper I hold, lies at my mercy, and I can govern it 
| a3 
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as I pleaſe ; therefore, when I begin to find the wit too 
bright, the learning too deep, and the ſatire too keen for 


me to deal with, (a very frequent caſe, no doubt, where 
a man is conftantly attacked by ſuch ſhrewd adverſaries) 
I peaceably fold it up, or fiing it aſide, and read no more. 


It would be happy for me to have the ſame power over 


people's tongues, and not be forced to hear my own work 
railed at, and commended, fifty times a day; affeCting 
all the while a countenance wholly unconcerned, and 
Joining out of policy or good manners with the judgment 
of both parties: this, f 

for ſo baſhful and unexperienced a writer. 

But, alas, I lie under another diſcouragement of much 
more weight. 
my party, when I ſet up to be a writer. Where is the 
merit, or what opportunity to diſcover our wit, our cou- 
rage, or our learning, in drawing our pens for the de- 


fence of a cauſe, which the Queen and both houſes of 


parliament, and nine parts in ten of the kingdom, have ſo 

unanimouſly embraced ? I am cruelly afraid, we politic 
authors muſt begin to leſſen our expences, and lie for the 
future at the mercy of our printers. All hopes are now 


gone of writing ourſelves into places or penſions. A cet- 


_ tain ſtarveling author, who worked under the late admini- 
ſtration, told me with a heavy heart above a month ago, 
that he, and ſome others of his brethren, had ſecretly 
offered their ſervice, dog-cheap, to the preſent miniſtry, 
but were all refufed ; and are now maintained by contri- 


| bution, like Jacabites or fanatics. I have been of late 


employed, out of perfect commiſeration, in doing them 
good offices : for whereas ſome were of opinion, that 
_ theſe hungry zealots ſhould not be ſuffered any longer in 


their malapert way to ſnarl at the preſent courſe of pub- | 


lic proceedings ; and whereas others propoſed, that they 
ſhould be limited to a certain number, and permitted to 
write for their maſters, in the ſame manner as counſel 
are aſſigned for other criminals, that is, to ſay all they 
can in defence of their client, but not reflect upon the 
court; I humbly gave my advice, that they ſhouid be 
ſuſfered to write on, as they uſed to do; which I did 
purely out of regard to their perſons; for 1 hoped it 


would keep them out of harm's-way, and prevent them | 


from 


confeſs, 1s too great a hatdſhy | 


I was very unfortunate in the choice of 


os ers SSF 8 
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from falling into evil courſes; which, although of little 
conſequence to the pulic, would certainly be fatal to 
themſelwes. If I have room at the bottom of this pa- 

r, I will tranſcribe a petition to the preſent miniſtry, 
En t me by one of theſe authors in behalf of himſelf and 
fourſcore of his brethren. Ek 5 

For my own part, notwithſtanding the little encourage- 
ment to be hoped for at this time from the men in power, 
Iſhall continue my paper, till either the world or myſelf 


grow weary of it: the latter is eaſily determined; and for 


the former, I ſhall not leave it to the partiality of either 


party, but to the infallible judgment of my printer. 


One principal end I deſigned by it, was to undeceive thoſe 
well-meaning people, who have been drawn unawares in- 
to a wrong ſenſe of things either by the common preju- 
dices of education and company, the great perſonal qua- 
lities of ſome party leaders, or the foul miſrepreſentations 
that were conſtantly made of all, who durſt differ from 


them in the ſmalleſt article. I have known ſuch men ſtruck. 


with the thoughts of ſome late changes, which, as they 
pretend to think, were made without any reaſon viſible 
to the world. In anſwer to this, it is not fufficient to al- 
lege, what no- body doubts, that a good and wiſe Prince 

ers without giving a 
reaſon to his ſubjects; becauſe itis probable, that he will 
not make ſuch a change without very important reaſons ; 
anda good ſubject ought to ſu ER that in ſuch a caſe there 
are ſuch reaſons, although he be not appriſed of them; 
otherwiſe he muſt inwardly tax his Prince of capriciouſneſa, 
inconſtancy, or ill deſign. Such reaſons indeed may not 
be obvious to perſons prejudiced, or at a great diſtance, 
or ſhort thinkers; and therefore if they be no ſecrets of 
ſtate, nor any ill conſequences to be apprehended from 
their publication, it is no uncommendable work in any 
private hand to lay them open for the ſatisfaction ot all 


men. And, if what I have already laid, or ſhall here- 


after ſay, of this kind, be thought to reflect upon per- 
fons, although none have been named, I know not how 
it can poſſibly be avoided. The Queen in her ſpeech men- 
tions <cith great concern, that the navy and other of- 
e fices are burthened with heavy debts ; and deſires, 
that the like may be prevented for the time to _ 
| nl 5 
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And, if it be zo poſſible to prevent the continuance of 


an evil, that hath beeen ſo long growing upon us, and is 
arrived to ſuch a height ; ſurely thoſe corruptions and 


miſmanagements mutt have been great, which firſt intro. 


_ duced them, before our taxes were eaten up by annu- 
ities. | 
If I were able to rip up and diſcover, in all their co. 


lours, only about eight or nine thouſand of the moſt ſcan- 


dalous abuſes, that have been committed in all parts of 
public management for twenty years paſt by a certain ſett 
of men and their inſtruments, I ſhould reckon it ſome ſer- 
vice to my country and poſterity. But to ſay the truth, 
_ 1 ſhould be glad the authors names were conveyed to fu- 
ture times along with their actions. For although the 
preſentage may underſtand well enough the little hintswe 
give, the parallels we draw, and the characters we de- 
ſcribe ; yet all this will be loſt to the next. However, 
if theſe papers, reduced into a more durable form, ſhould 
happen to hve till our grand-children be men, I hope they 
may have curioſity enough to conſult annals and compare 


dates in arder to find out, what names were then intruſt- | 


ed with the conduct of affairs, in the conſequences where- 


of themſelves will ſo deeply ſhare ; like a heavy debt in 
a private family, which often lies an incumbrance upon | 


an eſtate for three generations. 
But leaving the care of informing poſterity to better 
pens, I ſhall, with due regard to truth, diſcretion, and the 


_ fafety of my perſon from the men of the nenv-fangied 


moderation, continue to take all proper opportunities of 
letting the miſled part of the people ſee, how Fal th 
have been abuſed, and in what particulars. I ſhall al 
endeavour to convince them, that the preſent courſe we 
are in is the moſt probable means, with the bleſſing of 
God, to extricate ourſelves out of all our difficulties. 
Among thoſe, who are pleaſed to write or talk againſt 
this paper, I have obſerved a ſtrange manner of reaſon- 


ing, which I ſhould be glad to hear them explain them- | 
ſelves upon. They make no ceremony of exclaiming up- 


on all occaſions againſt a change of miniſtry in ſo critical 


and dangerous a conjuncture. What ſhall we, who hear- 


tily approve and join in thou proceedings, ſay in defence 
of them? We own the june of affairs to be as they 
n deſcribe: 
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deſcribe : we are puſhed for an anſwer ; and are forced 


at laſt freely to confeſs, that the corruptions and abuſes 
in every branch of the adminiſtration were ſo numerous 
and intolerable, that all things muſt have ended in ruin 
without ſome ſpeedy reformation. This I have already 
aſſerted in a former paper ; and the replies I have read, or 
heard, have been in plain terms to affirm the direct con- 
trary ; and not only to defend and celebrate the late per- 
ſons and proceedings, but to threaten me with law and 
vengeance for caſting refieftions on ſo many great and 
honourable men, whoſe births, virtue, and abilities, whoſe 
morals and religion, whoſe love of their country, and its 
conſtitution in church and flate, were ſo univerſally al- 
lowed ; and all this ſet off with odious compariſons, re- 
fleQing on the preſent choice: is not this in plain and di- 
rect terms to tell all the world, that the Queen hath, in 
a moſt dangerous criſis, turned out a whole ſett of the 
beſt miniſters, that ever ſerved a prince, without any 


manner of reaſon, but her royal pleaſure, and brought 
in others of a character directly contrary ? And how fo 
vile an opinion as this can conſiſt with the leaſt pretence 


to loyalty or good manners, let the world determine. 

I confeſs myſelf fo little a refiner in politics, as not to 
be able to diſcover what other motive, befides obedience 
to the Queen, a ſenſe of public danger, and a true love 


of their country, joined with invincible courage, could 


ſpirit up thoſe great men, who have now under her Ma- 


_ jefty's authority undertaken the direction of affairs. 


What can they expect, but the utmoſt efforts of malice, 
from a ſett of enraged domeſtic adverſaries perpetvally 
watching over their conduct, croſſing all their deſigns, 
and uſing every art to foment diviſions among them, in 
order to join with the weakeſt, upon any rupture? The 


difficulties they muf encounter are nine times more and 


greater than ever ; and the proſpects of intereſt, after the 
reapings and gleanings of ſo many years, nine times leſs. 
Every misfortune at home or abroad, although the ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of former counſels, will be imputed 


do them; and all the good ſucceſs given to the merit of 
former ſchemes. A ſharper hath held your cards all the 


evening, played booty, and loft your money ; and, when 
| things 
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things are almoſt deſperate, you employ an honeſt gen. 
tleman to retrieve your loſſes. | | 

I would aſk whether the Queen's ſpeech doth not con- 
tain her intentions in every particular relating to the 


public, that a good ſubject, a Briton, and a Proteſtant 
can poſſibly have at heart? To carry on the war in all 


« its parts, particularly in Spain, with the utmoſt vi. 
" yours in order to procnre a ſafe and konourable peace 
* for us and our allies ; to find ſome ways of paying the 
* debts of the navy; to ſupport and encourage the 
% church of England; to preſerve the Britiſh conſtitu- 
* tion according to the union; to maintain the indul. 
« gence by law allowed to ſcrupulous conſciences ; and 
to employ none but ſuch, as are for the proteſtant ſuc- 


&« cefſion in the houſe of Hanover.” It is known enough, 


that ſpeeches on theſe occaſions are ever digeſted by the 
advice of thoſe, who are in the chief confidence ; and 
conſequently, that theſe are the ſentiments of her Ma- 
jeſty's miniſters, as well as her own ; and we ſee the two 
houſes have unanimouſly agreed with her in every arti- 


cle. When the leaſt counterpaces are made to any of 
theſe reſolutions, it will then be time enough for our 


malecontents to bawl out, ppery, perſecution, arbitrary 
power, and the Pretender. 

tle hard to think, that this iſland can hold but fix men 
of honeſty and ability enough to ſerve their prince and 
country; or that our ſafety ſhould depend upon their 


credit, any more than it would upon the breath in their 
noſtrils. Why ſhould not a revolution in the miniſtry be 


ſometimes neceſſary, as well as a revolution in the crown? 
It is to be preſumed, the former is at leaſt as lawful in it- 


ſelf, and perhaps the experiment not quite ſo danger- 
ous. The revolution of the ſun about the earth was for- 


merly thought a neceſſary expedient to ſolve appear- 
_ ances, although it left many difficulties unanſwered; 
until philoſophers contrived a better, which is that of 
the earth's revolution about the ſun. This is found up- 
on experience to ſave much time and labour, to correct 
many irregular motions, and is better ſuited to the re- 
ipe& due from a plauet to a fixed ſtar. 
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No. 19. Thurſday, December 14. 1710. 


Sunt quibus in ſatyra videar nimis acer, et ultra 
Legem tendere opus : fine nervis altera quicquid 


Compoſui pars eſſe putat————— 


Wi the printer came laſt week for his copy, he 


brought along with him a bundle of thoſe papers, 


which, in the phraſe of whig-coffee-houſes, have ſwwinged 

off the Examiner ; moſt of which I had never ſeen or 
heard of before. I remember fome time ago in one of 
the Tatlers to have read a letter, wherein ſeveral rea- 
ſons are aſſigned for the preſent corruption and degenera- 
cy of our taſte ; but I think the writer hath omitted the 


incipal one, which I take to be the prejudice of parties. 
either can I excuſe either ſide of this infirmity : I have 
heard the arranteſt drivellers pro and con commended for 
their ſhrewdneſs, even by men of tolerable judgment; 


and the beſt performances exploded as nonſenſe and ſtu- 


pidity. This indeed may partly be imputed to policy 
and prudence ; but it is chiefly owing to that blindneſs, 
which prejudice and paſſions caſt over the underſtanding : 


I mention this becauſe I think it properly within my 


province in quality of Examiner, And, having granted 
more than is uſual for an enemy to do, I muſt now take 
leave to ſay, that ſo weak a cauſe, and ſo ruined a facti- 
on, were never provided with pens more reſembling their 
condition, or leſs ſuited to their occaſions. 


| Non tali auxilio, nec defenſoribus iſtis, 
Tempus eget== — 


This is the more to be wondered at, when we conſider 


they have the full liberty of the preſs; that they have 
no other way left to recover themſelves; and that they 
want not men of excellent parts to ſet their arguments in 


the beſt light they will bear. Now, if two men would 


argue on both ſides with fairneſs, good ſenſe, and good 
manners, it would be no ill entertainment to the town, 


and perhaps be the moſt effectual means to reconcile us. 


Vor. II. = But 
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But I am apt to think, that men of great genius are 
hardly brought to proſtitute their pens in a very odious 
cauſe; which beſides is more properly ùndertaken by noiſe 
and impudence, by groſs railing and ſcurrility, by calum- 
ny and lying, and by little trifling cavils and carpings in 
. the wrong place, which thoſe vers uſe for arguments 
and anſwers. | 


I was well enough pleaſed with a ſtory of one of theſe | 


_ anfwerers, who in a paper laſt week found many faults 


with a late calculation of mine. Being, it ſeems, more | 


deeply learned than his fellows, he was reſolved to begin 


his anſwer with a Latin verſe as well as others folks. His 
buſineſs was to look out for ſomething againſt an Exami- | 


ner, that would pretend to tax accounts; and turning 
over Virgil he had the luck to find theſe words, 


— Fugiant examina taxos : 


So down they went, and out they would have come, if 


one of his unlucky prompters had not hindered it. 


I here declare, once for all, that if theſe people will not 


be quiet; I ſhall take the bread out of their mouths, and 
anſwer the Examiner myſelf ; which I proteſt I have ne- 
ver yet done, although I have been often charged with 


it; neither have thoſe anſwers been written or publiſhed 
with my privity, as malicious people are pleaſed to give 


out; nor do believe the common wwhiggi/h report, that 
the authors are hired by the miniſtry to give my paper : 
value. | rd e 

But the friends of this paper have given me more un- 
eaſineſs with their impatience, than its enemies by their 
anſwers. I heard myſelf cenſured laſt week by ſome of 


the former for promiſing to diſcover the corruptions of 


the late adminiſtration, but never performing any thing, 
The latter, on the other fide, are thundering out ther 
anal hemas againſt me for diſcovering ſo many. I am at 


a loſs how to decide between theſe contraries, and ſhall | 
therefore proceed after my own way, as I have hitherto | 


done; my deſign being of more importance, than thatof 


writing only to gratify the ſpleen of one fide, or provoke | 
that of the other, although it may occaſionally have both | 


effects. | — 
I ſhall therefore go on to relate ſome facts, that, p 
_ 
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my humble opinion were no hindrance to the change of 
the miniſtry. 

The firſt I ſhall mention, was that of introducing cer- 
tain new phraſes into the court ſtyle, which had been ve- 
ry ſeldom, or never, made ule of in former times. They 
uſually run in the following terms: Madam, I cannot 
« ſerve you while ſuch a one is in employment. I de- 
« fire, humbly, to reſign my commiſhon, if Mr.— 
« continues Secretary of State. I cannot anſwer that the 
. « city will lend money, unleſs my LI d be Prefi- 
« dent of the council. I muſt beg to leave to ſurrender, 
except has the ſtaff. I muſt not accept the ſeals, 

« unleſs — comes into the other office.” This hath been 
the language of late years from ſubjects to their Prince. 
Thus they ſtood upon terms, and muſt have their own 
conditions to ruin the nation. Nay, this dutiful manner 
of N had ſpread fo far, that every under- ſtrap- 
per began at length to perk up and aſſume; he exp, 
a regiment ; or his ſon muſt be a Major; or his brother 
2 collector; elſe he threatened to vote according to his 
conſcience. | | ; 


Another of their glorious attempts was the clauſe in- 


tended in the bill for the encouragement of learning, by 
taking off the obligation upon fellows of colleges in both 
univerſities to enter upon holy orders: the defign of 
which, as I have heard the undertakers often confeſs, was 
to remove the care of educating youth out of the hands 
of the clergy, who are apt to infuſe into their pupils too 
great a regard for the church and the monarchy. But 
there was a farther ſecret in this clauſe, which may beſt 

be diſcovered by the firſt projeQors, or at leaſt the gar- 
 Glersof it; and theſe are known to be Collins and Tindal, 
in conjunction with a moſt picus /axvyer, their diſciple. 

What ſhall we ſay to their prodigious ſkill in arithme- 
tic, diſcovered ſo conſtantly in their deciſion of elections; 


| which they were able to make out by the rule of falſcs 


that three were more than three and twenty, and fifteen 

than fy? Nay, it was a maxim, which 1 never heard 

any of them diſpute, that in determining elections they 

were not to conſider, where the right lay, but which of 

the candidates was likelier to be true to the cauſe. This 

they uſed to illuſtrate by a ny apt and decent — 
2 
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of gaming with a ſharper ; if you cannot cheat as well as 
he, you are certainly undone. 

Another caſt of their politics was that of endeavouring 
to impeach an innocent Lady“, for no reaſon imaginable, 
but her faithful and diligent ſervice to the Queen, and 


the favour her Majeſty bore to her upon that account, | 


when others had acted contrary in ſo ſhameful a manner. 


What elſe was the crime? Had ſhe treated her Royal 
Miftreſs with inſolence or neglect? Had ſhe enriched her. | 


Self by a long practice of bribery, and obtaining exorbitant 
. grants ? Had ſhe engroſſed her Majeft 'y's Favours, eavithout 
admitting any acce/s but through her means ? Had ſhe heap- 
ed employments upon herſelf, her family, and defendants ? 
Had ſhe an imperious haughty behaviour ? Or, after all, 
was it a perfect blunder, and miſtake of one perſon for a- 
not her? | have heard of a man, who lay all night on a 
rough pavement, and in the morning wondering what it 
could poſſibly be that made him reſt to ill, happening to 


ſee a feather under him, imputed the uneaſineſs of his 
lodging to that. I remember likewiſe the ſtory of a giant 


in Rabelais, who uſed to feed upon wwind-mills ; but was 


unfortunately choaked with a ſmall lump of fret butter I 


berore a warm oven. 5 | | 

And here I cannot but obſerve, how very refined fome 
people are in their generoſity and gratitude. There isa cer- 
rain great perſon (1 ſhall not iay of what ſex) who for many 


years paſt was the conſtant mark and butt, againſt which 


our preſent malecontents uſed to dilcharge their reſent- 
ment ; upon whom they beſtowed all the terms of ſcur- 
rility, that malice, envy, and indignation could invent; 
V hom they publickly accuicd of every vice, that can poſ- 
ſeſs a human heart; pride, covetoutnets, ingratitude, op- 
preſſion, treachery, diſſimulation, violence, and fury, all 
in the higheſt extremes: but of late they have changed 


their language on a ſudden; that perſon is now the moſt 
faithful and juſt, that ever ſerved a prince; that perſon, 


originally diifering from them in principles as far as eaſt 


from welt, but united in practice, and falling together, 
they are now reconciled, and find twenty reſemblances 
between each other, which they could never diſcover 


before. Tanti rt, ut placeam tibi perire ! a 
e. ut 


* The Lady Maſhars, 
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But to return: How could it be longer ſuffered in a 
free nation, that all avenues to preterment ſhould be 
ſhut up, except a very few ; when one or two ſtood con- 
ſtant cextry, who docked ail favours they handed down, 
or ſpread a huge inviſible ner between the prince and ſub- 
ject, through which nothing of value could paſs? And 
here I cannot but admire at one conſequence from this 
management, which is of an extraordirary nature. Ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, princes, who have ill miniſters, are apt 
to ſuffer in their reputation, as well as in the love of the 
people: but it was not fo with the Queen, When the 
{un is overcaſt by thoſe clouds he exhales from the earth, 
we ftill acknowlege his light and influence, and at laſt 
find he can diipel, and drive them down to the horizon. 
The witeit prince by the neceſſity of affairs, the miſre- 
preſentations of defigning men; or the innocent miſtakes 
even of a good predeceilor, may find himſelf. encompaſ- 
ſed by a crew of courtiers, whom time, opportunity, and 
ſucceſs, have miſerably corrupted: and if he can ſave 
himſelf and his people ſrom ruin under the e-orff admini- 
ſtration, what may not his ſubjects hope for, when with 
their univerſal applauſe he changeth hands, and maketh 
ule of the beſt ? = > 5 
Another great objection with me againft the late party 
was the cruel tyranny they put upon conſcience by a bar- 
barous inquiſicion, refuſing to admit the leaſt toleration or 
indu / gence. They impoſed an hundred /s; but could ne- 
ver be prevailed on to di/pex/e with, or tale off the ſmalleſt, 
or even to admit of sccaſtoral cenfarmity; but went on 
daily (as their apoſtle Tindal expreffeth it) narroxving their 
terms of communion, pronouncing nine parts in ten of the 
kingdom heretics, and ſhutting them out of the pale of 
their church. Theſe very men, v;ho talk ſo much of a 
comprehenſion in religion among ns, how came they to al- 
low ſo little of it in politics, which is their ſole religion? 
You ſhall hear them pretending to bewail the animouties 
kept up between the church ot England and diffenters, 
where the differences in opinion are to few and inconſi- 
derable ; yet theſe very ſons of moderation were plenſed 
to excommunicate every man, who diſagreed with them in 
the ſmalleſt article of their political creed, or who refuſed 
to receive any new article, how diſticult ſoever to digeſt, 
K 3 _ _ which 
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which the leaders impoſed at pleaſure to ſerve their own 
intereſt, | | 

I will quit this ſubject for the preſent, when I have 


told one ſtory. ** There was a great King in Scythia, 


<© whoſe dominions were bounded on the north by the 
poor mountainous territories of a petty Lord, who 
paid homage, as the King's vaſſal. The Scythian Prime 
*« Miniſter, being largely 6r:6ed, indirectly obtained his 
*© maſter's conſent to ſuffer this Lord to build forts, and 
provide himſelf with arms, under pretence of pre- 


*« venting the inrozds of the Tartars. This little de- 
pending ſovereign, finding he was now in a condition 


* to be troubleſome, began to infiſt upon terms, and 


** threatened upon every occaſion to unite with the Tar- 


*< tars: upon which the Prime Miniſter, who began to be 
nin pain about his head, propoſed a match betwixt his 
«© maſter, and the only daughter of this tributary Lord, 


which he had the good luck to bring to paſs; and 


from that time valued himſelf as author of a moſt glo- 
„ rious nion, Which indeed was grown of abſolute ne- 


5 ceſſity by his corruption.” This paſſage, cited literal- 
ly from an old hiſtory of Sarmatia, I thought fit to ſet 
down on purpole to perplex little ſmattering remarkers, 


and put them upon the hunt for an application. 
No. 20. Thurſday, December 21. 1710. 


——pugnacem ſcirent ſapiente minorem. 


1 AM very much at a loſs how to proceed upon the ſub- 


I jeR intended in this paper, which a new incident hath 
led me to engage in. 'The ſubje& I mean, is that of //- 
diers and the army; but being a matter wholly out of 
my trade, I ſhall handle it in as cautious as manner, as[ 
a a. 
It is certain, that the art of war hath ſuffered great 
changes almoſt in every age and country of the world; 
however, there are ſome maxims relating to it, that will 
be eternal truths, and which every reaſonable man mult 
allow. | 
In the early times of Greece and Rome, the w_—_ K 
| Ole 
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thoſe ſtates were compoſed of their citizens, who took no 
pay, becauſe the quarrel was their own; and therefore the 
war was uſually decided in one campaign; or, if it laſted 
longer, yet in winter the ſoldiers returned to their ſeveral 


callings, and were not diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the 


people. The Gothic governments in Europe, although 
they were of military inſtitution, yet obſerved almoſt the 
ſame method. I ſhall inftance only here in England: 
thoſe who held lands in capite of the King, were obliged 


to attend him in his wars with a certain number of men, 


who all held lands from them at eaſy rents on that con- 


dition. Theſe fought without pay ; and, when the ſervice 
was over, returned again to their farms. It is recorded of 
William Rufus, that being abſent in Normandy, and en- 


gaged in a war with his brother, he ordered twenty thou- 
a 


nd men to be raifed, and ſent over from hence to ſup- 
ply his army; but having ſtruck up a peace before they 
were embarked, he gave them leave to diſband upon 


condition they would pay him ten ſhillings a man, which 


amounted to a mighty ſum in thoſe days. 5 
Conſider a kingdom as a great family, whereof the 

Prince is the father, and it will appear plainly, that mer- 

cenary troops are only /ervants armed either to awe the 


children at home, or elſe to defend from invaders the fa- 
mily, who are otherwiſe employed, and chuſe to contri- 


bute out of their ſtock for paying their defenders, rather 


than leave their affairs to be neglected in their abſence. 


The art of making ſoldiery a trade, and keeping armies 
in pay, ſeems in Europe to have had two originals : the 


firſt was a/urpation; when popular men deſtroyed the 
_ liberties of their country, and ſeized the power into 


their own hands, which they were forced to maintain by 
hiring guards to bridle the people. Such were antiently 
the tyrants in moſt of the ſmall ſtates of Greece; and 
ſuch were thoſe in ſeveral parts of Italy about three or 
four centuries ago, as Machiavel informs us. The other 
original of mercenary armies ſeems to have riſen from 
larger kingdoms, or common-wealths, which had ſub- 


_ dued provinces at a diſtance, and were forced to maintain 


troops upon them to prevent inſurrections from the na- 
tives. Of this fort were Macedon, Carthage, and 
Rome of old ; Venice and Holland at this day, as well 

| K 4 a3 


as moſt kingdoms of Europe. So that mercenary for- 
ces in a free ſtate, whether monarchy or commonwealth, 
ſeem only neceſſary either for preſerving their conqueſts 
(which in ſuch governments it is not prudent to ex- 


tend too far,) or elſe for maintaining war at a dif- 


In this laſt, which at preſent is our moſt important 


caſe, there are certain maxims, that all wiſe governments 
have obſerved. 5 = 

The firſt I ſhall mention is, that no private man ſhould 
have a commiſſion to be General for life, let his merit and 
lervices he ever ſo great. Or, if a Prince be unadviſedly 
brought to offer fuch a commiſſion in one hand, let him 
{to fave time and blood) deliver up his crown with the 
other. 't he Romans, in the height and perfection of their 
government, uſually ſent out one of the new conſuls to be 
General againſt their moſt formidable enemy, and recall- 
ed the old one; who often returned before the next e- 


lection, and, according as he had merit, was ſent to com- 
mand in ſome other part; which perhaps was continued 


to him for a ſecond, and ſometimes a third year. But if 
Paulus Amilius, or Scipio himſelf, had preſumed to move 


the /enate to continue their commiſſions for life, they would 
| ertainly have fallen a facrifice to the jealouſy of the 


people. Cæſar indeed (between whom, and a certain 
General, ſome of late, with much diſcretion, have made 
à parallel) had his command in Gaul continued to him 


for five years; and was afterwards made perpetual Dic- 


tator, that is to ſay, General for life; which gave him the 


wer and the will of utterly deſtroying the Roman li- 


rty. But in his time the Romans were very much de- 
generated, and great corruptions had crept into their mo- 


rals and diſcipline. However, we ſee there ſtill were 


ſome remains of a noble ſpirit among them; for when Cæ- 


far ſent to bechoſen Conſul, notwithſtanding his abſence, 
they decreed he ſhould come in perſon, give up his com- 


mand, and petere more majoru mn. 
It is not impoſlible, but a General may defire ſuch a 
commiſſion out of inadwvertency, at the in/tigation of his 


friends, or perhaps of his enemies; or merely for the e- 


neſſit and honour of it, without intending any ſuch dread- 
ful conſequences ; and in that caſe a wile prince, or ſtate, 
may 
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may barely refuſe it without ſhewing any marks of their 
diſpleaſure. But the requelt in its own nature is highly 
criminal, and ought to be entered io upon record, to ter- 
rify others in time to come from venturing to make it. 
Another maxim to be obſerved by a free ſtate engaged 
in war is, to keep the military power in abſolute ſũbjec- 
tion to the civil, nor ever ſuffer the former to influence 
or interfere with the latter. A General and his army 
are /crwants, hire! by the civil power to act as they are 
directed from thence, and with a commiſſion large or 
limited, as the adminiſtration Hall think fit; for which 
they are largely paid in prost and honour. The whole 
ſyſtem by which armies are governed, is quite allen 
from the peaceful inſtitutions of ſtates at home; and if 
the rewards be ſo inviting as to tempt a ſenator to take 
a poſt in the army, whilſt he is there on his duty, he 
ought to conſider himſelf in no other capacity. I know 
not any ſort of men ſo apt as ſoldiers are to reprimand 
| thoſe, who preſume to interfere in what relates to their 
trade. When they hear any of us, in a coffee-houſe, 
wondering that ſuch a victory was not purſued; com- 
plaining that ſuch a town colt more men and money 
than it was worth to take it; or that ſuch an opportuni- 
ty was loſt of fighting the enemy; they preſently reprove 
us, and often with juſtice enough, for medeling in mat- 
ters out of our ſphere ; and c:carly convince us of our 
miſtakes by terms of art, that none of vs underſtand, 
Nor do we eſcape fo ; for they rellect with the utmoit 
contempt on Gur ignorance; that we, who ſit at home 
in eaſe and ſecurity, never flirring from our kre-fides, 
ſhould pretend, from books and general reaſon to argue 
upon military affairs; which after all, if we may judge 
from the ſhare of intellectuals in ſome who are ſaid to 
excel that way, is not ſo very profound, cr difficult a ſci- 
ence. But, if there be any weight in what they offer, as 
perhaps there may be a great deal, furely theſe gentle- 
men have a much weaker pretence to concern them- 
{clves in matters of the cabinet, which are always ei- 
ther far above, or much beſide their capacities. Soldiers 
may as well pretend to preſcribe rules for trade, to de- 
termine points in philoſophy, to be moderators in an 
aſſembly of divines, or direct in a court of juitice, as to 
3 miſplace 
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miſplace their talent in examining affairs of ſtate, 
_ cially in what relates to the choice of miniſters, who are 
never ſo likely to be ill choſen as when approved by 
by them. It would be endleſs to ſhew, how pernicious 
all ſteps of this nature have been in many parts and ages 
of the world. I ſhall only produce two at preſent ; one 
in Rome, the other in England. The firſt is of Czfar: 
when he came to the city with his ſoldiers to /eztle the 
miniſtry, there was an end of their liberty for ever. The 
| ſecond was in the great rebellion againſt K. Charles I. 
The King and both houſes were agreed upon the terms 
of a peace ; but the officers of the army, as Ludlow re- 
lates it, ſet a guard upon the houſe of Commons, took 


| a liſt of the members, and kept all by force out of the | 


houſe except thoſe who were for bringing the King to a 
trial. Some years after, when they erected a military 
government, and ruled the iſland by Major Generals, 
ue received moſt admirable inſtances of their {kill in po- 
litics. To ſay the truth, ſuch formidable ſticklers can 
have but two reaſons for deſiring to interfere in the ad- 

miniſtration ; the firſt is that of Cæſar and Cromwell, of 
which God forbid I ſhould accuſe or ſuſpe& any body, 
ſince the ſecond is pernicious enough, and that is, 

preſerve thoſe in poauer who are for perpetuating a war, 
rather than ſee others advanced, wwho, they are ſure, will 

fe all profer means to promote a ſafe and honourable peace. 
Thirdly, Since it is obſerved of armies, that in the 
preſent age they are brought to ſome degree of humani- 
ty, and a more regular demeanor to each other and to 
the world, than in former times, it is certainly a good 
maxim to endeavour preſerving this temper among 

them ; without which they would ſoon degenerate into 
ſavages. To this end it would be prudent, among other 
things, to forbid that deteſtable cuſtom of drinking to the 

damnation or confuſton of any perſon whatſoever. 

Such deſperate acts, and the opinions infuſed _ 
with them into heads already inflamed by youth and 
wine, are enough to ſcatter madneſs and ſedition through 
a whole camp. So ſeldom upon their knees to pray, and 
ſo often to cur/? / this is not properly atheiſm, but a ſort 
of anti-relizion preſeribed by the devil, and which an 
atheiſt of common ſenſe would ſcorn as an 2 
| avs 
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I have heard it mentioned as a common practice laſt 
autumn, /omezvhere or ober, to dink damnation and con- 
fuſicn (and this with circumſtances very a * 
and horrid) to the vexv miniſtry, and to thoſe who ha 
any hand in turning out the o/d; that is to ſay, to thoſe 
perſons whom her Majeſty has thought fit to employ in 
her greateſt affairs, with ſomething more than a glance 
againſl the Queen herſelf. And if it be true, that theſe 
orgies were attended with certain doubtful <vords of 
ſtanding by their General, who without queſtion abhorred 
them, let any man conſider the conſequence of ſuch 
diſpoſitions, if they ſhould happen to ſpread. I could 
only wiſh for the honour of the army, as well as of the 
Queen and miniſtry, that a remedy had been applied to 
the diſeaſe in the place and time where in grew. If men 
of ſuch principles were able to propagate them in 2 
camp, and were ſure of a General for life, who had any 
' tincture of ambition, we might ſoon bid farewel to mi- 
niſters and parliaments, whether new or old. 
I 'am only ſorry, ſuch an accident hath happened to- 
Ky wards the cloſe of a war; when it is chiefly the inte- 
reſt of thoſe gentlemen, who have poſts in the army, to 
behave themſelves in ſuch a manner, as might encou- 
rage the legiſlature to make ſome proviſion for them, 
when there will be no further need of their ſervice. 
| They are to conſider themſelves as perſons, by their 
education, unqualified for many other ſtations of life. 
Their fortunes will not ſuffer them to retain to a party 
after its Fall, nor have they weight or abilities to help 
towards its re/urrefion. Their future dependence is 
Wholly upon the prince and parliament, to which they 
| will never make their way by /olemn execrations of the 
miniſtry; a miniftry of the Queen's own election, and 
| Fully anſwering the wiſhes of her people. This unhap- 
Py ſtep in ſome of their brethren may paſs for an uncon- 
troulable argument, that politics are not their buſineſs, 
or their element. The fortune of war hath raiſed ſeve- 
ral perſons up to ſwelling titles, and great commands 
over numbers of men, which they are too apt to transfer 
| along with them into civil life, and appear in all com- 
| Panies, as if they were at the head of their regiments, 
with a ſort of deportment, that ought to * 
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dropt behind in that ſhort paſſage to Harwich. It puts 
me in mind of a dialogue in Lucian, where Charon 
wafting one of their predeceſſors over Styx, ordered him 
to ſtrip off his armour and fine cloaths, yet ſtill thought 
him too heavy; But, /ai4 be, put off likewiſe that 
« pride and preſumption, thoſe high ſwelling words, 
« and that vain-glory ;” becauſe they were of no uſe 
on the other ſide the water. Thus, if all that array of 
military grandeur, were confined to the proper ſcene, it 
would be much more for the intereſt of the owners, and 
leſs offenſive to their fellow- ſubjects. : 


No. 21. Thurſday, December 28. 17710. 


Nam et majorum inſtituta tueri, ſacris ceremoni. 
2/que retinendis, ſapientis et. | ts 
—— Ruituraque ſemper 
Stat (mirum 1) moles 


JL 7 HOEVER is a true lover of our conſtitution, 
7 muſt needs be pleaſed to ſee what ſucceſsful en- 
_ _deavours are daily made to reſtore it in every branch to 


its antient form, from the languiſhing condition it hath 


long lain in, and with ſuch deadly ſymptoms. 

1 have already handled ſome abuſes during the /ate 
management, and ſhall in convenient time go on with the 
reſt. Hitherto I have confined myſelf to thoſe of the 
ſtate ; but, with the good leave of ſome who think it a 


matter of ſmall moment, I ſhall now take liberty to ſay 


ſomething of the church. 5 

For ſeveral years paſt there hath not, I think, in Eu- 
rope been any ſociety of men upon ſo unhappy a foot as 
the clergy of England; nor more hardly treated by thoſe 
very perſons, from whom they deſerved much better 
quarter, and in whoſe power they chiefly had put it 


to uſe them ſo ill. I would not willingly miſrepreſent | 
facts, but think it generally allowed by enemies and |! 


friends, that the bold and brave defences made before 
the rewo;ntion 2gainkt thoſe many invaſions of our rights 
proceeded principally from the clergy ; who are like- 
wiſe known to have rejected all advances made them to 
5 a cloſe 
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cloſe with the meaſures at that time concerting ; while 
the diſſenters, to gratify their ambition and revenge, fell 
into the baſeſt compliances with the court, approved of 
all proceedings by their numerous and fulſome addreſſes, 
and took employments and commiſſions by virtue of the 
_ diſpenſing power, againſt the direct laws of the land. 
All this is ſo true, that if ever the Pretender comes in, 
they will, next to thoſe of his own religion, have the 
_ faireſt claim and pretenſions to his favour from their 
merit and eminent ſervices to his ſuppoſed father, who, 
without ſuch encouragement, would probably never 
have been miſled to go the lengths he did. It ſhould 
likewiſe be remembered to the everlaſting honour of 
the London divines, that in thoſe dangerous times they 
writ and publiſked the beſt collection of arguments 
againſt popery, that ever appeared in the world. At the 
revolution the body of the clergy joined heartily in the 
common cauſe (except a few, whole ſufferings perhaps 
have atoned for their miſtakes) like men who are content 
to go about for avoiding a gulph ora precipice, but come 
into the old ſtrait road again, as ſoon as they can. But 
another temper had now begun to prevail: for as in the 
reign of K. Charles I. ſeveral well-meaning people 
were ready to join in retorming ſome abuſes, while 
others, who had deeper deſigns, were ſtill calling out 
for a thorough reformation, Which ended at laſt in the ru- 
in of the kingdom: ſo, aſter the late King's coming to 
the thrune, there was a reſtleſs cry from men of the /ame 
principles for a thorough revolution ; which, as ſome were 
carrying it on, muſt have ended in the deſtruction of the 
monarchy and church. 1 | | 
What a violent humour hath run ever fince againſt 
the clergy; and from what corner ſpread and fomented, 
is, I believe, manifeſt to all men. It looked like a ſet 
_ quarrel againſt Chri//ianity ; and, if we call to mind ſe- 
veral of the Leaders, it muſt, in a great meaſure, have 
been actually ſo. Nothing was more common in writ- 
ing and converſation, than to hear that reverend body 
charged in groſs with what was utterly inconſiſtent ; 
deſpiſed for their poverty, hated for their riches; re- 
proached with avarice, and taxed with luxury; accuſed 
for promoting arbitrary power, and for reſiſting the 
prerog ative; cenſuzed for their pride, and * 
dneix 
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their meanneſs of ſpirit. The repreſentatives of the lower 
clergy were railed at for diſputing the power of the biſ- 
hops by the known abhorrers of epiſcopacy ; and abuſed 
for doing nothing in the convocations by thoſe very men, 
who helped to bind up their hands. The vice, the folly, 
the ignorance of every fingle man, were laid upon the 
character: their juriſdiction, cenſures, and diſcipline 


trampled under foot; yet mighty complaints againſt their | 
_ exceſſive power: the men of wit employed to turn the 


prieſthood itſelf into ridicule : in ſhort, groaning every 
where under the weight of poverty, oppreſſion, con- 
tempt, and obloquy. A fair return for the time and mo- 
ney ſpent in their education to fit them for the ſervice of 
the altar; and a fair encouragement for worthy men to 
come into the church ! However, it may be ſome com- 
fort for perſons of that holy function, that their divine 
founder, as well as his harbinger, met with the like re- 
ception : John came neither eating nor drinking, and they 
ſay he hath a dewil; the Son of man came eating and drink- 


ing, and they ſay, Behold a glutton and a wine-bibber, &c. 


In this deplorable ſtate of the clergy, nothing but the 


hand of providence, working by its glorious inſtrument 


the Queen, cculd have been able to turn the people's 
hearts ſo ſurpriſingly in their favour. This Princeſs, de- 
ſtined for the ſafety of Europe, and a bleſſing to her ſub- 
jects, began her reign with a noble benefaQion to the 
church ; and it was hoped the nation would have fol- 


| lowed ſuch an example; which nothing could have E 


vented, but the falſe politics of a ſet of men, who form 
their maxims upon thoſe of every tottering common- 
wealth, which is always ſtruggling for life, ſubſiſting 


by expedients, and often at the mercy of any powerful | 


neighbour. Theſe men take it into their imagination, 
that trade can never flouiſh, unleſs the country be- 
comes a common receptacle for all nations, religions, 


and languages; a ſyſtem only proper for ſmall popular | 


ſtates, but altogether unworthy and below the dignity 
of an imperial crown ; which with us is beſt upheld by 
a monarchy in poſſeſſion of its juſt prerogative, a ſenate 
_ of nobles and of commons, and a clergy eſtabliſhed in its 
due rights with a ſuitable maintenance by law. But theſe 
men come with the ſpirit of /op-4cepers to frame rules 
for the adminiſtration of kingdoms ; or, as if they 

thought 
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thought the whole art of government conſiſted in the im- 
portation of nutmegs, and the curing of herrings. Such 
an iſland as ours can afford enough to ſupport the ma- 
jeſty of a crown, the honour of a nobility, and the dig- 
nity of a magiſtracy: we can encourage arts and ſcien- 


ces, maintain our biſhops and clergy, and ſuffer our gen- 
try to live in a decent, hoſpitable manner; yet ſlill there 


will remain hands ſufficient for trade and manufactures, 


which do always indeed deſerve the beſt encouragement, 
but not to a degree of ſending every living ſoul into the 
 evare-houſe or the workſhop. 


This pedantry of —_— politics hath done infinite 
miſchiet among us. Lo this we owe thoſe noble ſchemes 
of treating Chriſtianity as a ſyſtem of ſpeculative opinions, 
which no man ſhould be bound to believe ; of making the 
being, and the worſhip of God, a creature of the ſtate ; 


in conſequence of theſe, that the teachers of religion 

_ ought to hold their maintenance at pleaſure, or live by 
the alms and charitable collection of the people, and be 
equally encouraged of all opinions; that they ſhould be 
preſcribed what to teach by thoſe, who are to learn from 
them; and upon default have a faff and a pair of Se. 
left at their door: with many other projects of equal 


piety, wiſdom, and good nature. | 

But, God be thanked, they and their ſchemes are va- 
niſhed, and their places ſhall know them no more. When 
think of that inundation of atheitm, infidelity, profane- 
neſs, and licentiouſneſs, which was like to overwhelm 
us, from what mouths and hearts it firſt proceeded, and 


how the people joined with the Queen's endeavours to 


divert this flood, I cannot but reflect on that remarkable 
paſſage in the Revelations, where the ſerpent awith SEVEN 
heads caſt out of his mouth water after the WOMAN like a 


food, that he might cauſe her ta be carried awzay of the |} 


food : but the EARTH helped the wOMAN, and the earth 
opened her mouth, and ſwallowed up the flood, which the 


dragon had caſt out of his mouth. For the Queen having 


changed her miniſtry ſuitable to her own wiidom, and the 
wiſhes of her ſubjects, and having called a free parlia- 
ment, and at the ſame time ſummoned the convocation 
by her royal writ, as in all times had been accuſtomed ; and 
toon after their meeting lent a molt gracicus letter to the 

Archbiſhop 
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Archbiſhop of Canterbury to be communicated to the 
Biſhop and clergy of his province; taking notice of 
« the looſe and prophane principles, which had been 


< openly ſcattered and propagated among her ſubjects: - 
* that the conſultations of the clergy were particularly 


, requilite to repreſs and prevent ſuch daring attempts, 
« for which her ſubjects, from all parts of the kingdom, 
* have ſhewn their juſt abhorence : /e hopes the en- 
« deavours of the clergy in this reſpect will not be un- 
« fſucceſs ful; and for her part, is ready to give them all 
« fit encourag:ment to proceed in the diſpatch of ſuch 
« bulineſs, as properly belongs to them; and to grant 
e them powers requiſite to carry on fo good a work: 
in conclufion, © earneſtly recommending to them to a- 
void diſputes; and determining to do all that in her 
« lies to compoſe and extinguiſh them.“ i 

It is to be hoped, that this laſt part of ker Mijeſty's 
letter will be the firſt, ſhe will pleaſe to execute; for, 
it ſeems, this very letter created the firſt diſpute; the 
fact whereof is thus related: The upper houſe having 
formed an addreis to the Queen, before they receixed 
her Majeſty's letter, ſent both addreſs and letter toge- 
ther to the lower houſe, with a meſſage excuſing their 
not mentioning the letter in the addreſs, becauſe es was 
formed before the other was received. The lower houſe 
returned mem with a deſire, that an addreſs might be 
formed with due regard and acknowlegements tor the 


letter. After ſome diticulties, the ſame addreſs was ſent 


down again with a clauie inſerted, making ſome ſhort 


mention of the ſaid letter. This the lower houſe did not 


think ſufficient, and ſent it back again with the ſame re- 
queſt: whereupon the Archbiſhop, after a ſhort conſul- 
tation with /;:2 of his brethren, immediately adjourned 
the convocation for a month: and no addrets at all was 
ſent to the Queen. | 


I underſtand not eccleſiaſtical affairs well enough to 


comment upon this matter; but it ſcems to me, that all 
methods of doing fervice to the church and kingdom, by 
means of a convocation, may be at any time eluded, it 
there be no remedy againſt ſuch an incident. And, if 
this proceeding be agreeable to the inſtitution, /:itual 
&/jemblies mult nes be ſtrangely contrived, very dit- 
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ferent from any lay ſenate yet known in the world. Surc- 
ly, from the nature of ſuch a Hyuad, it muſt be a verv un- 
happy circumſtance, when the majority of the biſhops 
draws one way, and that of the lower clergy another. 
The latter, I think, are not at this time ſuſpected for any 
principles bordering upon thoſe profeſſed by enemies to 
epiſcopacy ; and it they happen to differ from the great- 
er part of the preſent ſett of biſhops, I doubt it will call 
ſome things to mind, that may turn the ſcale of general 
favour on the inferior clergy's ſide; who, with a pro- 
found duty to her Majeſty, are perfectly picaſed with the 
preſent turn of affairs. Beſides, curicus people will be apt 
to enquire into the dates of ſeme prometions, to call to 
mind what deſigns were then upon the anvil ; and from 
thence make malicious deductions. Perhaps they will ob- 
ſerve the manner of voting on the biſhops bench, and 
compare it with what ſhall paſs in the upper houſe of 
convocation. There is however one comlort ; that un- 
der the preſent diſpoſitions of the kingdom a diſlike to 
the proceedings of any of their Lordſhips, even to the 
number of a axajority, will be purely perſonal, and not 
turned to the diſadvantage of the rer. And for my 
part, as I am a true lover of the church, I had rather 
find the inclinations of the people favourabl2 to epiſco- 
facy in general, than fee a majority of prelates cried up 
by thoſe, who are 4ncavn exzmes to the charadter. Nor 
indeed hath any thing given me more offence for ſeveral. 
years paſt, than to obſerve, how ine of that bench have 
been careſſed by certain perſons ; and others of them open- 

ly celebrated by the infamous pens of atheiſts, republi- 
cans, and fanatics. | | | 
Time and mortality can only remedy theſe inconveni- 
encies in the church, which are not to be cured, like 
thoſe in the ſtate, by a change of minifiry. If we may 
gueſs the temper of a convocation from the choice of a 
prolecutor, as it is uſual to do that of a houſe of Com- 
mons by the Healer, we may expect great things from 
that reverend body, who have done themſelves much re- 

putation by pitching upon a gent/cman of fo much piety, 
wit, and learning, for that office; and one, who is fo 
thoroughly verſed in thoſe parts of knowlege, which are 
| Proper for it. I am ſorry that the three Latin ſpeeches 
| EA delivered 
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delivered upon preſenting the prolocutor were not made 
public ; they might perhaps have given us ſome light 
into the diſpoſition of each houſe : and beſides, one of 
them is ſaid to be ſo peculiar in the ſtyle and matter, az 


might have made up in entertainment what it wanted in 
inſtruction. | 


No. 22. Thurſday, January 4. 1710. 


Nullæ ſunt occultiores inſidiæ, quam ee, que latent in 
ſimulatione officii, aut in aligus neceſſitudinis nomine, 


The following anſwer is written in the true ſtyle, and with the 


uſual candour of ſuch pieces; which I have imitated to the 


beſt of my kill, and doubt not but the reader will be extremely 
fatisfied with it. | 


The EXAMINER croſs-examined ; or, A full anſwer | 


to the laſt EXAMINER. 


F I durſt be. ſo bold with this author, I would gladly 

_ aſk him a familiar queſtion ; Pray, Sir, . who made 

you an examiner ? He talks in one of his inſipid papers 

of eight or nine thouſand corruptions, while wwe were at 

the head of affairs ; yet in all this time he hath hardly 
produced fifty : 


Parturiunt montes, &c. or. 
But I ſhall confine myſelf at preſent to his laſt paper. 


He tells us, the Qucen began her reign avith à noble bene. 
Faction to the church. Here is prieſtcraft with a witnels! 


This is the conſtant language of your high-flzers, to | 


call thoſe, who are hired to teach the religion of the na- 
giſtrate, by the name of the church. But this is not 
all; for in the very next line he ſays, it was heped the 
nation would have followed this example. You fee the 


Faction begins already to ſpeak out: this is an open de- 
mand for the abby land; this furious zealot would have 


us prieſt-ridden again, like our popiſh anceftors ; but it is 
to be hoped the government will take timely care to ſup- 
preſs ſuch audacious attempts; elſe we have ſpent !0 
much blood and treaſure to very little purpoſe in — 
tctainn 
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taining religion and the revolution. But what can we ex- 
pect from a man, who at one blow endeavours to ruin our 


trade? A country, ſays he, may flouriſb (theſe are his own 


words) without being the common receptacle for all nations, 
religions, and languages. What! we muſt immediately ba- 
niſh, or murder the Palatines ; forbid all foreign mer- 


chants not only the Exchange, but the kingdom; per- 


ſecute the difſenters with fire and faggot ; and make it 
high treaſon to ſpeak any other tongue but Engliſh. In 


another place he talks of a ſerpent with ſewen heads, which 
is a manifeſt corruption of the text; for the words, /ever 


heads, are not mentioned 1n that verſe. However, we 


know what /erpent he would mean; a /erpent with four- 
teen legs; or indeed no ſerpent at all, but ſeven great men, 


who were the beſt miniſters, the trueft proteſtants, and the 

moſt di/interefled patriots, that ever ſerved a Prince. But 

nothing is ſo inconſiſtent as this writer. I know not 
whether to call him a whig or a tory, a proteſtant or a 
papiſt ; he finds fault with convocations ; ſays, hey are 
aſſemblies ſtrangely contrived ; and yet lays the fault upon 
us, that we bound their hands; I wiſh we could have 


| bound their tongres too. But, as faſt as their hands were 
bound, they could make a ſhift to hold their pens, and 


have their ſhare in the guilt of ruining the hepefulleſt 
party and miniſtry, that ever preſcribed to a crown. This 
captious gentleman is angry to ſee a majority of prelates 
eried up by thoſe, who are enemies to the character: Now, 
I always thought, that the conceſſions of enemies were 
wore to a man's advantage, than the praiſe of his friends, 
Time and mortality, he ſays, can only remedy theſe inconve- 


niencies in the church: that is, in other words, when 


certain biſhops are dead, we ſhall have others of our s 
ſtamp. Not ſo faſt: you are not yet ſo ſure of your 


game. We have already got one comfortable loſi in Spain, 


although by a General of our own : for joy of which 
our Junto had a merry meeting at the houſe of their 
great proſelyte, on the very day we received the happy 
news. One or two more ſuch Bloars would perhaps ſet 


us right again; and then we can employ mortality, as | 
well as others. He concludes with wiſhing, that 2hree | 


letters, ſpoken when the prolocutor was preſented, avere 
made public, I ſuppoſe he would be content with one 5 
| an 
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and that is more than we ſhaſl humour him to grant. 
However, I hope he will allow it poilible to have grace, 
without either elaguence or Latin; which is all I ſhall ſay 
to this malicious ixnuendo. Os 


No. 22. 


Having thus, [ hope, given a full and ſati:fafory anſwer 
to the Examiner's latt paper, I ſhall now go on to a more 
important affair, which is, to prove by ſeveral undeniable 
inſtances, that the late miniſtry and their abetrors were 
true friends to the church. It is yet, I conſeſs, a ſecret 
to the clergy, wherein this friendſhip did conſiſt. For 
information therefore of that reverend body, that they 
may never forget their benefactors, as well as of ail o- 
thers who may be equally ignorant, [ have determined to 
diſplay our merits to the world upon that weighty article. 
And I could wiſh, that what I am to ſay were to be writ- 
ten in braſs for an eternal memorial; the rather, becauſe 
for the future the church muſt endeavour to fland unſup- 
ported by thoſe patrons, who expired in doing it their 


{aſt good office, and will never riſe to preſerve it an 


more. 

Let us therefore produce the pious endeavours of theſe 
church defenders, who were its patrons by their power 
and authority, as well as ornaments of it by their exem- 
plary lives. | 2 
Firſt, St. Paul tells us, there mnſt be herefies in the 


church, that the truth may be manife/! ; and therefore by 


due courſe of reaſoning, the more hereſies there are, the 
more manifelt will the truth be made. This being ma- 
turely conſidered by theſe lovers of the church, they en- 
deavoured to propagate as many hereſies as they could, 
that the light of the truth might ſhine the clearer. 


Secondly, To ſhew their zeal for the church's defence, 


they took the care of it entirely out of the hands of God 
almighty (becauſe that was a foreign juriſiliction) and made 
it their own creature, depending altogether upon them; 
and iſſued out their orders to Tindal, and others, to give 
public notice of it. . 
Thirdly, Becauſe charity is the moſt celebrated of all 


Chriſtian virtues, therefore they extended theirs beyond all 


bounds; and, inſtead of ſhutting the church againſt 4% 


ſenters, were ready to open it to all comers, and break 


dun its walls, rather than that any ſhould want room 


to 
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to enter. The ſtrength of a ſtate, we know, conſiſteth 
in the number of people, how different ſoever in their 
callings ; and why ſhould not the ſtrength of a church 
conſiſt in the ſame, how different ſoever in their crceds ? 
For that reaſon they charitably attempted to aboliſh the 
teſt, which tied up to many hands from getting employ- 
ments, in order to protect the church. 
I know very well, that this attempt is objeQed to u 


| as a crime by ſeveral malignant tories ; and denied as a 
ſlander by many unthinking people among ourſelves. 


Ihe latter are apt, in their defence, to aſk ſuch queſtions 
as theſe; Was your teſt repealed ? had we not a ma- 
« jority? might we not have done it, if we pleaſed ?” 
To which the others anſwer, © You did what you 
* could : you prepared the way, but you found a fatal 
« impediment from that quarter, whence the ſanction of 
« the law muſt come; and therefore, to ſave your cre- 
« dit, you condemned a paper to be burnt, which your- 
« ſelves had brought in.“ But, alas! the miſcarriage of 
that noble project for the ſafety of the church had ano- 
ther original; the knowlege whereof depends upon a 

piece of ſecret hiſtory, which I ſhall now lay open. 
Theſe church-protectors had direQted a preſtyterian 
preacher to draw up a bill for repealing the zeff. It was 
accordingly done with great art; and in the preamble, 
ſeveral expreſſions of civility to the efablifbed church; and 
when it came to the qualifications of all thoſe, who were 
do enter on any office, the compiler had taken ſpecial 
care to make them large enough for all Chriſtians what⸗ 
ſoever, by tranſcribing the very words (only formed in- 
to an cath) which Quakers are obliged to proſeſs by a 
former act of parliament ; as I ſhall here ſet them down: 
„ J, A. B. profeſs faith in God the Father, and in je- 
* ſus Chriſt his eternal Son, the true God; and in the 
* Holy Spirit, one God; bleſſed for evermore ; and do 
* acknowlege the holy ſcriptures of the Old and New 
„ Teftament to be given by divine inſpiration.” This 
bill was carried to the chief leaders, tor their approba- 
tion, with theſe terrible words turned into an oath, 
What ſhould they do? Thole ſew zmong them, who 
fancied they believed in GA. were ſure they did not be- 
lieve in Chit, or the Hoy Spirit, or one ſyllable + ho 
idle; 
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Bible ; and they were as fure that every body knew their 


opinion in thoſe matters, which indeed they had been 


always too ſincere to diſguiſe ; how therefore could they 


take ſuch an oath as that, without ruining their reputa. | 


tion with Tindal, Toland, Coward, Collins, Clendon, 
and all the tribe of Free-thinkers, and fo give a ſcandal 
to 2veak unbelievers ? Upon this nice point of honour and 
conſcience the matter was huſhed, the project for repeal. 
ing the ef let fall, and the ſacrament left as the ſmaller 
evil of the two. 


Fourthly, Theſe pillars of the church, becauſe he har. | 


weſt wwas great, and the labourers few, and becauſe they 


would eaſe the biſhops from that 2 trouble. of /ay- 
low that power to all 


ing on hands, were willing to a 
men whatſoever, to prevent that terrible conſequence of 
unchurching thoſe, who thought a hand from under a 
cloak as effectual as from lawn fieeves. And indeed what 
could more contribute to the advancement of true religi- 
on, than a bill of general zaturalization for prieſthood ? 
Fifthly, In order to fix religion in the minds of men, 


becauſe truth never appears fo fair as when confronted 


with falſhood, they directed books to be publiſhed, that 
denied the being of a God, the divinity of the /econd and 
_ third perſon, the truth of all revelation, and the immor- 


tality of the ſoul. To this we owe that great ſenſe of 


religion, that reſpect and kindneſs to the clergy, and 
that true love of virtue, ſo manifeſt of late years among 


the youth of our nation. Nor could any thing be more 


diſcreet, than to leave the merits of each cauſe to ſuch 


wiſe, impartial judges ; who might otherwiſe fall under | 


the ſlavery of believing by education and prejudice. 


Sixth, Becauſe nothing ſo much diſtracts the thoughts, 1 


as too great variety of ſubjeQs, therefore they had kind- 
ly prepared a bill to preſcribe the clergy what ſubjetts 


they ſhould preach upon, and in what manner, that they 


might be at no loſs; and this no doubt was a proper 
work for ſuch hands, ſo thoroughly verſed in the theory 
and practice of all Chriſtian duties. 5 


Sewenthly, To fave trouble and expence to the clergy, 
they contrived that conwocations ſhould meet as ſeldom 28 
pollible ; and, when they were ſuffered to aſſemble, 
would never allow them to meddle with any 232 ; 
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becauſe, they /aid, the office of a clergyman was enough 
to take up the whole man. For the ſame reaſon they 
were very deſirous to excuſe the biſhops from fitting in 
rliament, that they might be at more leiſure to ſtay at 
me and look after the inferior clergy. 


I ſhall mention at preſent but one more inſtance of - 


their pious zeal for the church. They had ſomewhere 
heard the maxim, that Sanguis martyrum eff ſemen eccle- 


fe ; therefore, in order to /oxv this ſeed, they began with 


impeaching a clergyman : and that it might be a true mar- 
tyrdom in every circumſtance, they proceeded as much 
as poſſible againſt common law; which the /ong-robe part 
of the managers knew, was in an hundred inftances di- 


| reQly contrary to all their poſitions, and evere /ufficiently 


warned of it before hand; but their love of the church 


z prevailed. Neither was this impeachment an affair taken 
up on a ſudden; for a certain great perſon (whoſe cha- 
_ rafter hath been lately publiſhed by ſome ſtupid and ly- 


ing writer) who very much diftinguiſhed himſelf by his 
zeal for forwarding this impeachment, had ſeveral years 
ago endeavoured to perſuade the late King to give way 


to juſt ſuch another attempt. He told his Majeſty, there 
was a certain clergyman, who preached very dangerous 
ſermons, and that the only way to put a ſtop to ſuch in- 


ſolence was to impeach him in parliament. The King 
enquired the character of the man: O! Sir,” ſaid my 
Lord, © the moſt violent, hot, poſitive fellow in En- 
gland; ſo extremely wilful, that I believe he would 


, © be heartily glad to be a martyr.” The King anſwer- 
ed,” Is it ſo? then I am reſolved to diſappoint 
_* him;” and would never hear more of the matter; by 


which that hopeful project unhappily miſcarried. 
L have hitherto confined myſelt to thoſe endeavours 
for the good of the church, which were common to all 


the leaders and principal men of aur party; but; if my 


paper were not drawing towards an end, I could produce 


ſeveral inftances of particular perſons, Who, by their 


exemplary lives and actions, have confirmed the charac- 


ere ſo juſtly due to the whole body. I ſhall at preſent 
mention only two, and illuſtrate the merits of each by 


a matter of fact. 5 


That 
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That worthy patriot and true lover of the church, 
whom a /ate Examiner is ſuppoied to refle& on under 
the name of Verres, felt a pious impulſe to be a benefac- 
tor to the cathedral of Glouceſter ; but how to do it in 
the moſt decent generous manner, was the queſtion. At 
laſt he thought of an expedient : one morning, or night, 
he ſtole into the church, mounted upon the altar, and 
there did that, which in cleanly phraſe is called 4% ur- 
thening of nature. He was diſcovered, proſecuted, and 
condemned to pay a thouſand pounds ; which ſum way 
all employed to /upport the church, as no doubt the bene- 
Factor meant it. 8 
There is another perſon, whom the ſame writer is 
thought to point at under the name of Will. Bigamy. 
This gentleman, knowing that marriage fees were a con- 
ſiderable perquiſite to the clergy, found out a way of 
improving them cent. per cent. for the good of the church. 
His invention was to marry a ſecond wife, while the firſt 


was alive, convincing her of the lawfulneſs by ſuch at- 


guments, as he did not doubt would make others follow 


the ſame example. Theſe he had drawn up in writing, Y 


with intention to publiſh for the general good: and it is 
hoped, he may now have leiſure to finiſh them. 


| No. 2 3. Thurſday, January II, 1710. 


Bellum ita ſuſcipiatur, ut nibil aliud nift pax qua- 
Alta videatur. N 


F AM fatisfied, that no reaſonable man of either party 
can juſtly be offended at any thing, I faid in one of 


my papers relating to the army. From the maxims I 


there laid down perhaps many perſons may conclude, | 
that I had a!mind, the world ſhould think there had, been | 
occaſionigiven by fome late abuſes among, men of that 


calling; and they conclude right : for my intention is, 
that my hints may be underſtood, and my quotations and 


allegories applied: and I am in ſome pain to think, that | 
in the Orcades on one ſide, and the weſtern coaſts of Ire- | 
land on the other, the Examiner may want a key in ſeve- 

ral parts, which I with I could furniſh them with. As to 


the French King, I am under no concern at all: 1 * 
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he hath left off reading my papers, and by what he hath 
found in them, diſlikes our proceedings more than ever; 


and intends, either to make great additions to his armies, 
or propoſe new terms for a peace. So falſe is that, which 


is commonly reported of his mighty ſatisfaction in our 


change of miniſtry. And I think it clear, that his late 


letter of thanks to the tories of Great Britain muſt either 
have been extorted from him, againſt his judgment; or 


was a caſt of politics to ſet the people againſt the preſent 
miniſtry ; wherein it hath <voxderfully tucceeded. 
But, though I have never heard, or never regarded 


| any objections made againſt that paper, which mentions 


the army; yet I intended this as a ſort of apology for it. 


And firſt J declare (becauſe we live in a miſtaken world) 


that in hinting at ſome proceedings, wherein a few per- 
ſons are ſaid to be concerned, I did not intend to charge 


them upon the body of the army. I have too much de- 


teſted that barbarous injuſtice among the writers of a 
late party to be ever guilty of it myſelf ; I mean the ac- 


ceuſing ſocieties for the crimes of a few. On the other 


fide, I muſt take leave to believe, that armies are no 


more exempt from corruptions than other numbers of 


men. The maxims propoſed were occaſionally introduc-_ 


| ed by the report of certain facts, which I am bound to 


believe are true, becauſe I am ſure, conſidering what 
hath paſſed, it would be a crime to think otherwiſe. All 
poſts in the army, all employments at court, and many 
others are, or aught to be, given and reſumed at the mere 
12 of the Prince; yet when I ſee a great officer 
roke, a change made in the court, or the miniſtry, and 
this under the moſt juſt and gracious Princeſs that ever 
reigned, I muſt naturally conclude, it is done upon pru- 
dent conſiderations, and for ſome great demerit in the 


| fufferers. But then is not the puniſhment ſufficient ? 


Is it generous, or charitable, to trample on the unfortu- 
nate, and expoſe their faults to the world in the ſtrong- 
eſt colours ? And would it not ſuit better with magna- 
nimity, as well as common good nature, to leave them 
at quiet to theit own thoughts and repentance ? Yes, 
without queſtion ; provided it could be ſo contrived, that 
their very names as well as actions, might be forgotten 
for ever ; ſuch an act of oblivion would be for the honour 
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of our nation, and beget a better opinion of us with poſ- 
terity ; and then I might have ſpared the world and my- 
ſelf the trouble of examining. But at preſent there is a 
cruel dilemma in the caſe ; the friends and abettors of 
the late miniſtry are every day publithing their praiſes to 
the world, and caſting reflections upon th 

ſons in power. This is fo bare-faced an aſperſion upon 
the Queen, that I know not how any good ſubject can 
with patience endure it, although he were ever ſo indif. 
ferent with regard to the opinions in diſpute. Shall they, 
who have loſt all power and love of the people, be allow- 
ed to ſcatter their poiſon ; and ſhall not thoſe, who ate 
at leaſt of the ſtrongeſt ſide, be ſuffered to bring an an- 
tidote ? and how can we undeceive the deluded remain- 


der, but by letting them ſee, that theſe diſcarded ftateſ- | - 


men were juſtly laid aſide; and producing as many in- 


ſtances to prove it as we can? not from any perſonal _ 


hatred to them, but in juſtification to the beſt of queens. 
The many ſcurrilities I have heard and read againſt this 
poor paper of mine, are in ſuch a ſtrain, that, conſider- 
ing the preſent ſtate of affairs, they look like a jeſt. 
They uſually run after the following manner; What! 
* ſhall this inſolent writer preſume to cenſure the late 
«« miniſtry, the ableſt, the moſt faithful, and trueſt lov- 
« ers of their country and its conſtitution, that ever 


4c ſerved à prince? Shall he reflect on the beſt houſe of 


„Commons, that ever fat within thoſe walls? Hath 
not not the Queen changed both for a miniſtry and 
«* parliament of Jacobites and high-flyers, who are ſell- 
4 ing us to France, and bringing over the Pretender? 
This is the very ſum and force of all their reaſonings, 
and this is their method of complaining againſt the Ex- 
aminer. In them it is humble and loyal to reflect upon 


the Queen, and the miniſtry and parliament ſhe hath 


choſen, with the univerſal applauſe of the people: in 1 


it is inſolenr to defend her Majeſty and her choice, or to | 
_ anſwer their objections by ſhewing the reaſons,” why | 


thoſe changes were neceſſary. 


The ſame ftyle hath been uſed in the late caſe con- | 
cerning ſome gentlemen in the army. Such a clamour | 
was railed by a ſett of men, who had the boldneſs to tat 


the adminiſtration with cruelty and injuſtice, that | 
| thought 


e preſent per- 
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thought it neceſſary to interfere a little by ſhewing the 
ill conſequences, that might ariſe from ſome proceed- 


ings, although without application to particular perſons. 


And what do they offer in anſwer ? Nothing but a few 


common places againſt ca/umny and informers ; which 


might have been full as juſt and ſeaſonable in a plot a- 
gainſt the ſacred perſon of the Queen. 3 
But by the way, why are theſe idle people ſo indiſ- 


ereet to name thoſe vo words, which afford occaſion of 


laying open to the world ſuch an infamous ſcene of ſub- 
— and perjury, as well as calumny and informing, 
as I believe, is without example; when a whole cabal 
attempted an adlion, wherein a condemned criminal“ re- 


fuſed to join with them for the reward of his life? Not 


that I diſapprove their ſagacity, who could foretel fo 
long before by what hand they ſhould one day fall, and 
therefore thought any means juſtifiable, by which they 
might prevent it. F 

But waving this at preſent, it muſt be owned in juſ- 


tice to the army, that thoſe violences did not proceed fo 


far among them, as ſome have believed; nor ought the 
madneſs of a /e to be laid at their doors. For the reſt, 
Lam ſo far from denying the due praiſes to thoſe brave 
troops, who did their part in procuring ſo many victo- 
ries for the allies; that I could wiſh, every officer and 


private ſoldier had their full ſhare of honour in propor- 


tion to their deſerts ; being thus far of the Athemians 
mind, who, when it was propofed that the ftatue of 
Miltiades ſhould be ſet up alone in ſome public place 


of the city, ſaid, they would agree to it, <chenever he con- 


quered alone, but not before. Neither do I at all blame 
the officers of the army for preferring in their hearts the 


late miniſtry before the preſent ; or, if wiſhing alone 


could be of any uſe, for wiſhing their continuance, be- 


cauſe then they might be ſecure of the war's continu- 
_ ance too; whereas, ſince affairs have been put into o- 


ther hands, they may perhaps lie under ſome apprehen- 
ſons of a peace; which no army, eſpecially in the courſe 
of ſucceſs, was ever inclined to; and which all wiſe 


| fates have in ſuch a juncture chiefly endeavoured, This 
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15 a point, wherein the civil and military politics have al- 
ways difagreed: and for that reaſonl athrmed it neceſſary 
in all free governments, that the latter ſhould be abſolute- 
ly in ſubjection to the former; otherwile one of theſe 


two inconveniencies mult ariſe, either to be perpetually | 


in war, or to turn the cis inſtitution into a try. 

I am ready to allow all, that hath been ſaid of the va- 
lour and experience of our troops, who have fully con- 
tributed their part to the great ſucceſſes abroad; nor is 
it thefEfault, that thoſe important victories had no better 


_ conſequences at home, though it may be their advantage. | 
War is their trade and buſineſs: to improve and culti- 


vate the advantages of ſucceſs, is an affair of the cabi- 
net ; and the neglect of this, whether proceeding from 
weakneſs or corruption, according to the uſual uncer- 
tainty of wars, may be of the moſt fatal conſequence to 


the nation. For, pray, let me repreſent our condition in 


ſuch a light, as I believe both parties will allow, though 
38 not the conſequences I ſhall deduce from it. 


Ve have been for above nine years bleſt with a Queen, 
who, bciides all virtues, that can enter into the compo- 


fition af a private perſon, poſſeſſeth every regal quality, 
that can contribute to make a people happy: of great 


_ wiſdom, yet ready to receive the advice of her coun- 


ſellors: of much ditcernment in chuſing proper inſtru- 
ments, when the follows her own judgment; and only 
capable of being deceived by that exceſs of goodneſs, 
which makes her judge of others by herfelf : trugal in 
her management, in order to cuntribute to the public, 
which in proportion ſhe doth, and that voluntarily, be- 
yond any of her ſubjects ; but from her own nature ge- 
neruus and charitable to all, who want or deſerve ; and, 
in order to exercile thoſe virtues, denying herſelf all en- 
tertainments of expence, which many others enjoy. 
Then, if we look abroad, at leaſt in Flanders, our arms 


have been crowned with perpetual ſucceſs in battles and 


ficges ; not to mention ſeveral fortunate actions in Spain. 


'Thefe facts being thus ſtated, which none can deny, it 


is natural to aſk, how we have improved ſuch advan- 
tages, and to what account they have turned ? I ſhall uſe 
no diſcouraging terms. When a patient grows daily 
worſe by the tampering of mountebanks, chere ps no- 
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thing left but to call in the beſt phyſicians, before the 
cate grows deſperate. But I would aſk, whether France, 


or any other kingdom, would have made ſo little uſe of 
ſuch prodigious opportunities ?; the fruits whereof could 


never have fallen to the ground without the extremeſt 
degree of tolly and corruption; ind where thoſe have 
lain, let the world judge. Inſtead of aiming at peace, 
while we had the advantage of the war, which hath 


been the perpetual maxim of all wile ſtates, it hath been 


reckoned factious and malignant even to expreſs our 


wiſhes for it; and ſuch a condition impoſed, as was ne- 


ver offered to any prince, who had an inch of ground to 


diſpute; gue enim eſt conditio pacis, in qua ei, cum quo 
pacem facius, nibil concedi poteſt? | 


It is not obvious to conceive what couid move men, 
who ſat at home, and vere called to conſult upon the 
good of the kingdom, to be ſo utterly averſe from put- 


ting an end to a long, expenſive war, which the victori- 


ous, as well as conquered ſide, were heartily weary of. 
Few, or none of them, were men of the ſword ; they 


| had no ſhare in the honour; they had made large for- 
- tunes, and were at the head of ali affairs. But they well 


knew by what tenure they held their power ; that the 


Queen faw through their deſigns ; that they had entire- 


ly loft the hearts of the clergy ; that the landed men 


were againſt them ; that they were deteſted by the body 
of the people; and that nothing bore them up but their 
credit with the bank, and other ſtocks, which would be 
neither formidable nor neceſſary, when the war was at 
an end. For theſe reaſons they reſolved to diſappoint all 
overtures of a peace, until they and their party ſhould be 


ſo deeply rooted, as to make it impoſſible to ſhake them. 
To this end they began to precipitate matters ſo faſt, as 
in a little time muſt have ruined the conſtitution, if the 
crown had not interpoſed, and rather ventured the acci- 


dental effects of their malice, than ſuch dreaful conſe- 


quences of their power. And indeed if the former danger 


had been greater, than ſome hoped or feared, I ſee no 
difficulty in the choice, which was the ſame with his, who 
faid, he had rather be devoured by wolves than by rats. 1 


therefore {till inſiſt, that we cannot wonder at, or find 


fault with, the army for concurring with the miniſtry, 
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which was for prolonging the war. The inclination is 
natural in them all; pardonable in thoſe, who have not 
yet made their fortunes; and as lawful in the reſt, as 
love of power, or love of money, can make it. But, as 
natural, as pardonable, and as lawful as this inclination 
is, when it is not under check of the civil power, or 


when a corrupt miniſtry joins in giving it too great a 


ſcope, the conſequence can be nothing leſs, than infalli- 
ble ruin and ſlavery to a fate. 


After I had finiſhed this paper, the printer ſent re 


two ſmall pamphlets, called, TLe management of the 
avar ; Written with ſome plauſibility, much artitice, 
and abundance of miſrepreſentations, as well as 
direct falſhoods in point of fact. Theſe I have 


thought worth examining, which I ſhall according- | 


Iy do, when I find an opportunity. 


No. 24. Thurſday, January 18. 1710, | 


Parva momenta in ſpem metumque impellunt animes. 


FT TOPES are natural to moſt men, eſpecially to 


changes, that happen in the courſe of public affairs, they 
are ſeldom without ſome grounds. Even in deſperate ca- 


ſes, where it is impoſſible they ſhould have any founda- | 


tion, they are often affected to keep a countenance, and 
make an enemy think we have ſome recourſe, which 


they know nothing of. This appears to have been for 


ſeveral months paſt the condition of thoſe people, whom 


J am forced, for want of other 2 to call the ruin- | 


ed party. They have taken up ſince their fall ſome real, 
and ſome pretended hopes. When the Earl of Sunder- 


land was diſcarded, they hoped her Majeſty would pro- 


ceed no farther in the change of her miniſtry ; and had 


the inſolence to miſrepreſent her words to foreign ſtates. 


They hoped, no-body durſt adviſe the diſſolution of the 


parliament. When this was done, and further alterations 


made in court, they hoped, and endeavoured to ruin the 
Credit of the nation. They likewile Zoped, * 8 
| ou 


ſanguine complexions ; and among the various | 
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ſhould have ſome terrible loſs abroad. which would force 
us to unravel all, and begin again upon their bottom. 
But, of all their Jes, whether real vor aſſumed, there 
is none more extraordinary than that, which they now 
would ſeem to place their whole confidence in: that this 
great turn of atraits was only. occaſioned by a ſnort mad 
neſs of the people, from which they will recover in a lit- 
tle time, when their eyes ate open, and they grow cool 
and ſober enough to contider the truth of things, and 
how much they have been deceived. It is not impro- 
bable, that ſome tew of the deepeſt ſighted among thete 
reaſoners are well enough convinced, how vain all ſuch 
hopes muſt be: but for the reſt, the wiſeſt of them ſeem 
to have been very ill judges of the people's diſpoſitions; 
the want of which knowlege was a principal occaſion te 


haſten their ruin; for ſurely, had they ſuſpected which 


way the popular current inclined, they never would have 


run againſt it by that impeachment. I therefore conclude, 


they generally are fo blind, as to imagine ſome comfort 
from this fantaſtical opinion; that the people of En- 


gland are at preſent diſtracted, but will ſhortly come to 
their ſenſes again. = | | | 


For the ſervice therefore of our adverſaries and friends 
I ſhall briefly examine this point, by ſhewing what are 
the cauſes and ſymptoms of a people's madneſs; and how 
it differs from their natural bent and inclination. 

It is Machiavel's obſervation, that the people, when 
left to their own judgment, do feldom miſtake their true 
intereſts; and indeed they naturally love the conſtitution, 
they are born under; never deſiring to change, but un- 


der great opprefſions. However, they are to be de- 
ceived by ſeveral means. It hath often happened in 


Greece, and ſometimes in Rome, that thoſe very men, 


who have contributed to ſhake off a former tyranny, 
have, inſtead of reſtoring the old conſtitution, deluded 


the people into a worſe and more ignominious ſlavery. 
Beſides, all great changes have the ſame effect upon com- 
monwealths, that thunder hath upon liquors, making the 
dregs fly up to the top; the loweſt Plebeians rife to the 


head of affairs, and there preſerve themſelves, by repre- 


ſenting the nobles, and other friends to the old govern- 
ment as enemies to the public. 'The encouraging of new 
| L 4 myſteries 


myſteries and new deities, with the pretences of farther 
purity 1n religion, hath likewiſe been a frequent topic to 
miſlead the people. And, not to mention more, the pro- 
moting falſe reports of dangers from abroad hath often 
ſerved to prevent them from fencing againit real dangers 
at home. By theſe and the like arts, in conjunction with 


a great depravity of manners, and a weak or corrupt ad- | 


miniſtration, the madneſs of the people hath riten to 
tuch a height, as to break in pieces the whole frame of 


the beſt inſtituted governments. But however fuch 


great frenzies, being artificially raiſed, are a perfect force 
and conſtraint upon human nature; and under a wiſe 
ſteddy prince will certainly decline of themſelves, ſetling 
like the ſea after a ſtorm; and then the true bent and 
genius of the people will appear. Antient and modern 
ſtory are full of inſtances to illuſtrate what I tay. 


In our own ifland we had a great example of a long 


madneſs in the people, kept up by a thouſand artifices, 
like intoxicating medicines, until the conſtitution was de- 
ſtroyed; yet the malignity being ſpent, and the humour 


exhauſted that ſerved to foment it, before the uſurpers 


could fix upon a new ſcheme, the people ſuddenly reco- 
vered, and peaceably reſtored the old conſtitution. | 


From what I have offered, it will be eaſy to decide, 


whether this late change in the diſpoſition of the people 
was a new madneſs, or a recovery from an old one. Nei- 
ther do I ſee how it can be pms, that ſuch a change 


had in any circumſtance the leaſt ſymptoms of madnets, 


whether my deſcription of it be right, or no. It is agreed, 
that the trueſt way of judging the diſpoſition of the peo- 
ple in the choice of their repreſentatives is by computing 
the county elections; and in theſe it is manifeſt, that 


| five in ſix are entirely for the preſent meaſures ; although |} 


the court was ſo far from interpoſing its credit, that 


there was no change in the admiralty, not above one or 
two in the lieutenancy, nor any other methods uſed to 


influence elections. The free, unextorted addrefles ſent 
ſome time before from every part of the kingdom plainly 


ſhewed, what fort of bent the people had taken, and from 


what motives. The election of members for this great 
City, carried, contrary to all conjecture, againſt the unit- 
ed intereſt of thoſe two great bodies, the Bank and mo 
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India company, was another convincing argument. Be- 


ſides, the wwh:gs themſelves have always confeſſed, that 
the bulk of landed men in England was generally of 
tories. So that this change mult be allowed to be ac- 
cording to the natural genius and ditpoſition of the 
ple; whether it were juſt and reaſonable in itſelf, or no. 
Notwithflanding all which, you ſhall frequently hear 
the parti/ans of the late men in power gravely and deci- 
ſively pronounce, that the preſent miniſtry cannot pofſi- 


bly ttand. Now, they who affirm this, if they believe _. | 
themſelves, muſt ground their opinion upon the iniquity 


of the /a/? being lo tar eſtabliſhed and deeply rooted, that 
no endeavours of honeſt men will be able to reſtore things 
to their former ſtate. Or elſe theſe reaſoners have been 
ſo miſled by twenty vears miſmanagement, that they have 


forgot our conſtitution, and talk as it our monarchy and 


revolution began together. But the body of the people 
is wiler ; and by the choice they have made, ſhew they 


do underſtand our conſtitution, and would bring it back 
to the old form; which if the new miniſters take care to 


maintain, they will and ought to ſtand ; otherwiſe they 


may fall like their predeceſſors. But I think, we may 


eaſily foreſee what a parliament, freely choten, without 
threatening or corruption, is likely to do, when no man 
ſhall be in any danger to loſe his p/ace by the freedom of 
his worce. ny 

But, who are thoſe advancers of this opinion, that the 
preſent miniſtry cannot hold? It mult be either ſuch as 
are afraid to be called to an account, in cafe it ſhould 
hold : or thoſe, who keep offices, from which others, 
better qualified, were removed, and may reaſonably ap- 
prehend to be turned out for worthier men to come into 

their places; ſince perhaps it will be neceſſary to make 


ſome changes, that the public buſineſs of the nation may 


o on: or laftly, fock-jobbers, who induſtriouſly ſpread 
boch reports, that actions may fall, and their friends 


buy to advantage. 


Vet theſe hopes, thus freely expreſſed, as they are 
more ſincere, ſo they are more ſupportable, than when 
they appear under the diſguiſe and pretence of fearss 


Some of theſe gentlemen are employed to ſhake their 
| heads in proper companies; to doubt where all this will 


L 5 end; 
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end ; to be in mighty pain for the nation ; to ſhew how 


impoſſible it is, that the public credit can be ſupported ; | 
to pray that all may do well, in whatever hands ; but | 
very much to doubt, that the Pretender is at the bot- 


tom. I know not any thing fo nearly reſembling this be- 


haviour, as what J have often ſeen among the friends of | 


a fick man, whoſe intereſt it is that he ſhould die. The 
phyſicians proteſt they ſee no danger ; the ſymptoms 
are good, the medicines anſwer expectation; yet ſtill 
they are not to be comforted ; they whiſper, he is a 
gone man, it is not poſſible he ſhould hold out; he hath 


perfect death in his face; they never liked his doctor. 
At laſt, the patient recovers, and their joy is as falſe az | 


their grief. 


I believe there is no man ſo ſanguine, who did not ap» | 


prehend ſome ill conſequences from the late change; 


though not in any proportion to the good ones; butitis | 
manifeſt, the former have proved much fewer and lighter | 


than were expeQed, either at home or abroad, by the 
fears of our friends, or the hopes of our enemies. 'Thole 
remedies, that ſtir the humours in a diſeaſed body, are 
at firit more painful than the malady itſelf : yet certain 
death is the conſequence of deferring them too long. 
Actions are fallen, and the loans are ſaid to come in 
flowly. But beſides that ſomething of this muſt have 
been, whether there had been any change, or no: be- 
ſides that the ſurprize of every change, for the better as 
well as the worſe, is apt to affect credit for a while; 
there is a farther reaſon, which is plain, and ſcandalous. 


When the late party was at the helm, thoſe, who were 


called the zories, never put their reſentments in balance 


vith the ſafety of the nation's ; but chearfully contribut- 


ed to the common cauſe: now the ſcene is changed, the 
fallen party ſeems to act from very different motives ; 
they have given the word alout; they will keep their 
money, and be paſſive ; and in this point, ſtand upon the 
ſame foot with papiſſs and nonjurors. What would have 
become of the public, it the preſent great majority had 
acted thus during the late adminiſtration, before the o- 
thers were maſters cf that wealth they have ſqueezed 
out of the landed men, and with the ſtrength of which 
zhey would now hold the kingdom at defiance ? _ 
ug 
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Thus much I have thought fit to ſay, without pointing 
reflections upon any particular perſon, which I have hi- 
therto but ſparingly done, and that only towards thoſe, 
whoſe characters are too profligate, that the managing of 
them ſhould be of any conlequence. Beſides, as it is a 
talent I am not naturally fond of; fo, in the ſubjects 1 
treat, it is generally needleſs, If I diſplay the effects of 


avarice and ambition, of bribery and corruption, of groſs 


immorality and irreligion; thoſe, who are the leaſt con - 
verſant in things, will eaſily know where to apply them. 
Not that I lay any weight upon the objections of ſuch, 
who charge me with this proceeding : it is notorious e- 


nough, that the writers of the other fide were the firſt 


aggtreſſors. Not to mention their ſcurrilous libels, many 
years ago, directly levelled at particular perſons ; how 
many papers do now come out every week, full of rude 


invectives againft the preſent miniſtry, with the firſt and 


laſt letters of their names to prevent miſtakes ? It is good 
ſometimes to let theſe people ſee, that we neither want 
ſpirit nor materials to retaliate ; and there ſore, in this 


point alone, I ſhall follow their example, whenever I find 
myſelf ſufficiently provoked ; only with one addition, 


that whatever charges I bring, either general or particu- 


lar, ſhall be religiouſly true, founded either upon avow- 
ed tacts, which none can deny, or ſuch as 1 can prove 


trom my own knowlege. = 

Being reſolved publickly to confeſs any miſtakes I have 
been guilty of, I do hereby humbly deſire the reader's 
pardon for one of mighty importance, about a fact in one 
of my papers ſaid to be done in the cathedral of Glou- 
ceſter. A whole Hydra of errors in two words! For, 


as I am fince informed, it was neither in the cathedral, 
nor city, nor county of Gloucelter, but ſome other church 


of that dioceſe. If I had ever met any other objection 
of equal weight, although from the meaneſt hands, 1 
Hould certainly have aniwered it. | 


No. 25. 
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No. 25. Thurſday, January 25. 1710. | 


&tanet pero Tue novyn, To pv ovumay in 75 Th * 


| duyagiug % xd]e Tay Exper ouraparty. 


| Summiſſa quadam voce collocuti ſunt, quorum ſumma 


erat de dominatione, ſibi confirmanda, ac animicis | 


delendis, conjuratis. 


ſtry had continued to this time, we ſhould have had nei- 
ther church nor monarchy leſt. They are uſually ſo candid, 
as to call that the opinion of the party, which they hear 
in a coffee-houſe, or over a bottle, from ſome warm young 
people, whom it is odds but they have provoked to ſay 
more than they believed, by ſome poſitions as abſurd and 


' ridiculous of their own. And ſo it proved in this very | 


Inſtance : for, aſking one of theſe gentlemen, what it 
was that provoked thoſe, he had been diſputing with, to 


advance ſuch a paradox; he aſſured me in a very calm 
manner, it was nothing in the world, but that himſelf | 
and ſome others of the company had made it appear, | 


_ that the deſign of the preſent parliament, and miniſtry, 
was to bring in popery, arbitrary power, and the Pretender: 
which I take to be an opinion fifty times more improba- 
ble, as well as more uncharitable, than what is charged 
upon the ahi ,: becauſe I defy our adverſaries to pro- 
. duce one ſingle reaſon for ſuſpecting ſuch deſigns in the 
perſons now at the helm ; whereas I can, upon demand, 
produce twenty to ſhew, that ſome late men had ftrong 


views towards a commonwealth, and the alteration of the 
cburch. | | | | 


It is natural indeed, when a ſtorm is over, that hath 
only untiled our houſes and blown down ſome of our 
chimnies, to conſider what farther miſchiefs might have 


enſued, if it had laſted longer. However, in the pre- 
ſent caſe I am not of the opinion above-mentioned. 


believe 


N OT many days ago I obſerved a knot of diſcon- 
tented gentlemen, curſing the Yor:es to hell for 
their uncharitableneſs in affirming, that, if the late mini- 
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believe the church and ſtate might have laſted /omewhatr 
longer, although the late enemies to both had done their 
worſt. I can hardly conceive, how things would have 
been ſoon ripe for a new revolution. I am convinced, that 
if they had offered to make ſuch large and ſudden ſtrides, 
it muſt have come to blows ; and, according to the com- 
putation, we have now reaſon to think a right one, I can 
partly gueſs, what would have been the iſſue. Beſides, 
we are ſure the Queen would have interpoſed, before 
they came to extremities ; and as little as they regarded 
the regal authority, would have been a check in their 
career. 5 

But, inſtead of this queſtion, what would have been 
the conſequence, if the late miniſtry had continued; I 
will propoſe another, which will be more uſeful for us to 
conſider ; and that is, What wwe may reaſonably expect they 


| avill ao, if ever they come into power again? This, we 
| know, is the deſign and endeavour of all thoſe ſcribbles, 


which daily fly about in their favour ; of all the falſe, 
inſolent, and ſcandalous libels againſt the preſent admini- 


ſtration; and of all thoſe engines, ſet at work to fink the 


actions, and blow up the public credit. As for thoſe, 
who ſhew their inclinations by writing, there is one con- 
ſideration, which I wonder doth not ſometimes affect 
them: for, how can they forbear having a good opinion 
of the gentleneſs and innocence of thoſe, who permit 
them to employ their pens as they do? it puts me in 
mind of an inſolent, pragmatical orator ſomewhere in 


Greece, who, railing with great freedom at the chief 


men in the ſtate, was anſwered by one, who had been 
very inſtrumental in recovering the liberty of the city, 
that © he thanked the gods, they had now arrived to the 
condition he always wiſhed them in, when every man 
in that city might ſecurely ſay what he pleaſed.” I wiſh 
theſe gentlemen would however compare the liberty they 
take, with what their maſters uſed to give; how many 
meſſengers and warrants would have gone out againſt 
any, who durſt have opened their lips, or drawn their 
pens, againft the perſons and proceedings of their zuntos 
and cabals? How would their weekly writers have been 
calling out for proſecution and puniſement? We * 
er, 
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ber, when a poor nick-name *®, borrowed from an old 
play of Ben Johnſon, and mentioned i in a ſermon without 
any particular application, was made uſe of as a motive 
to ſpur on an impeachment. But after all it muſt be con- 
feſt, they had reaſons to be thus ſevere, which their ſuc- 
ceſſorshave not: their faults would never endure the light; 
and to have expoſed them ſooner would have raiſed che 
kingdom againſt the actors, before the proper time. 

But to come to the ſubject. I have now undertaken, 


which is to examine what the conſequences would be, u- 


on ſuppoſition that the <:4:gs were now reſtored to their 
power. Talready imagine the preſent free parliament 
diſſolved, and another of a different epithet met by the 
force of money and management. I read immediately a 


dozen or two ſtinging votes againſt the proceedingsof the 


late miniſtry. The bill F now to be repealed would then 


be re- enacted, and the birth right of an Engliſhman re- 


duced again to the value of twelve - pence. But to give 
the reader a ſtronger imagination of ſuch a ſcene, let me 


repreſent the deiigns of ſome men, lately endeavoured | 


and projected, in the form of a paper of votes. 
| „ Ordered, 


That a bill he brought i in for repealing the facra- | 


& mental teſt. 

A petition of Tindal, Collins, Clendon, Coward, 
« and Toland, in behalf of themſelves and many hun- 
« dreds of their diſciples, ſome of whom are members 
& of this honourable houſe ; defiring that leave may be 
given to bring in a bill for qualifying 4theiſ?s, Deifts, 
and Socinians to ſerve their country in any employ» 
ment eccleſiaſtical, civil, or military. 

_« Oraered, | 

„That leave be given to bring in a bill 8 to 
„ the prayer of the ſaid petition; and that Mr. Lech- 
mere i do prepare and dug in the fame. 


* 8 was a nick. name given to Lord Treaſurer Godoh- 
Phin. 
＋ A bil for a 1 naturalization, 


J M. Lechmere was one of the managers againſt Dr. Sacheve- | 


rel, and ſuramed up the evidence. Hawke, 


9 Orderad, 


10 
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6“ Ordered, 
« That a bill be brought in for removing the educati- 


& on of youth out of the hands of the clergy. 
Another to forbid the clergy preaching certain du- 


14 ties in religion ; eſpecially obedience to princes. 


Another to take away the juriſdiction of biſhops. 

« Another for conſtituting a General for liſe; with 
te inſtructions to the committee, that care may be taken 
to make the war laſt as long, as the life of the ſaid 
« General. 

A bill of attainder againſt James Duke of Ormond, 

John Duke of Buckingham, Laurence Earlof Rocheſter, 

* Sir Simon Harcourt Knight, Robert Harley and Wil- 

liam Shippen Eſquires, Abigail Maſham ſpinſter, and 

« others, for high treaſon againſt the unto. 
« Reſolved, 

That Sarah Ducheſs of Marlborough hath hee: 2 
* moſt dutiful, juſt, and grateful ſervant to her Majeſty. 
0 Reſolved, 

« That to adviſe the diſſolution of a hip parliament, | 


or the removal of a ug miniſtry, was in order to 


A bring in popery and the Pretender ; and that the ſaid 
„ advice was high treaſon. 
„ KReſolwed, 
* That by the original nes, the government of 
this realm is by a junto, and a King, or Queen; but 
the adminiſtration ſolely in the Junta. 

«© Ordered, | 
„ That a bill be brought in for farther limiting the 
c prerogative. 

< Ordered, 

That it be a ſtanding order of this houſe, that the 5 

merit of elections be not determined by the number of 


d voices, or right of electors, but by weight ; and that 


one aubig ſhall weigh down ten rories. 

A motion being made, and the queſtion being put, 
that when a ag is detected of manifeſt bribery, and 
« his competitor, being a fry, hath ten to one a majori- 


Y 3 to, there ſhall be a new election; it pre in the ne- 


« gative. 
_ *. Reſolved, 


That for a King, or Queen, of this realm to read, 
* or 
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« or examine, a paper brought them to be ſigned by a 


junio miniſter, is arbitrary and illegal, and a violation 


« of the liberties of the people.” 


"Theſe, and the like reformations, would in all probabi- 


lity be the firſt fruits of the whips reſurrection; and what 
ſtructures ſuch able artiſts might in a ſhort time build upon 


ſuch foundations, I leave others to conjecture. All hopes 
of a peace cut off; the nation induſtriouſly involved in 


farther debts, to a degree that none would dare undertake 


the management of affairs, but thoſe whoſe intereſt lay 
in ruining the conſtitution. I do not ſee, how the wiſeſt 
_ under ſuch neceſſities, could be able to extricate 


imſelf. Then as to the church; the biſhops would by de- 


grees be diſmiſſed, firſt from the parliament, next from 


their revenues, and at laſt from their office; and the cler- | 


gy, inſtead of their idle claim of independency on the ſtate, 
would be forced to depend for their daily bread on every 
individual. But what ſyſtem of future government was 
deſigned ; whether it were already digeſted, or would 
have been left for time and incidents to mature, I ſhall 
not now examine. Only upon this occaſion I cannot help 
reflecting on a fact, which it is probable the reader knows 
as well as myſelf. There was a picture drawn fome time 
ago, reprefenting fve perſons as large as the life, fitting 
in council together, like a fentarchy; a void ſpace was 


left for a fixth, which was to have been the Queen, o 


whom they intended that honour : but her Majeſty hav- 
ing ſince fallen under their diipleaſure, they have made 2 


ſhiit to croud in two better friends in her place, which 


makes it a complete heptarchy ®. This piece is now in 
the country, reſerved until better times; and hangs ina 
hall among the pictures of Cromwell, Bradſhaw, Ire ton, 
and ſome other predeceſſors. 5 | 


I muſt now defire leave to ſay ſomething to a gentle- 


man, who hath been pleaſed to publiſh a diſcourſe againlt 
a paper of mine relating to the convocation. He promiſ- 


eth to /e* me right without any undue reflectiouts, or in- 


decent language. 1 ſuppole he means, in compariſon 


* This heptarchy was the ſerpent with ſeven heads, mentioned 
with 


in No. 21, 22. Hawheſ. 
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with others, who pretend to anſwer the Examiner. So 
far he is right; but if he thinks he hath behaved himſelf 
as becomes a candid antagoniſt, I believe he is miſ- 
taken. He ſays in his title page, my repre/crtaticns are 
unfair, and my refefions unjujt : and his concluſion is 
yet more ſevere ; where he doubts I and my friend: are 
enraged againſt the Dutch, becauſe they preſerved us from 
popery and arbitrary peu r at the revolution ; and fince 
that time from being vver-run by the exorbitant prever of 
France, and becoming a prey to the Pretender. Pecauſe 
this author ſeems in general to'write with an honeſt 
meaning, I would ſeriouſly put to him the queſtion, 
whether he thinks, I and my friends are for pspery, arbi- 
trary prater, France, and the Pretender? I emit other 
inſtances of ſmaller moment, which however do not ſuit 
in my opinion with due reflection, or decent language. 
The fact relating to the conwocation came from a good 
hand; and II do not find this author differs from me in 
any material circumſtance about it. My reflections were 
no more, than what might be obvious to any other 
22 —— who had heard of their late proceedings. 
f the notion be right, which this author gives us of a 
lower houſe of conwecation ; it is a very melancholy one, 
and to me ſeems utterly inconſiſtent with that of a body 
of men, whom he owns to have a negative: and there- 
fore, ſince a great majority of the clergy differ from him 
in ſeveral points he advances, I ſhall rather chuſe to be 
of their opinion than his. I fancy, when the hole rod 
met in one houſe, as this writer affirms, they were upon a 
better foot with their biſhops ; and therefore, whether 
this treatment, ſc extremely de haut en bas, ſince their 
excluſion be ſuitable to primitive cuſtom or primitive 
humility towards brethren, is not my buſineſs to en- 
quire. One may allow the divine, or apoſtolic right of 
epiſcopacy, and its great ſuperiority over preſbyters; 
and yet diſpute the methods of exerciſing the latter, 
which being of human inſtitution are ſubject to en- 
croachments and uſurpations. I know every clergyman 
in a dioceſs hath a great deal of dependence upon his 
biſhop, and owes him canonical obedience : but I was 
apt to think, that when the whole repreſentative of the 
clergy met in a ſynod, they were conſidered in go 92 
ight; 
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light; at leaſt ſince they are allowed to have a negative, 
If 1 am miſtaken, I deſire to be excuſed, as talking out of 
my trade ; only there is one thing, wherein 1 entirely 
differ from this author: ſince in the diſputes about pri. 
vileges one fide muſt reced? ; where ſo very few privileges 


remain, it is a hundred to one odds, that the encroach. 


ments are not on the inferior clergy's fide ; and no man 
can blame them for inſiſting on the ſmall number, that 
is left. There is one fact, wherein I mult take occaſion 


to ſet this author right: that the perſon “, who firt 


moved the Queen to remit the firit-truits and tenths to 


the clergy, was an eminent inſirument in the late turn of 


_ affairs; and as I am told, hath lately prevailed to have 
the ſame favour granted for the clergy of 1re/ard f. 
But I muſt beg leave to inform this author, that my 
Paper is not intended for the management of contro. 
verſy; which would be of very little import to moſt 
readers, and only miſpend time, that I would gladly 
employ to better purpoſes. For where it is a man 


buſineſs to entertain a whole room-fall, it is unman- 
nerly to apply himſelf to a particular perſon, and tun 


| his back upon the reſt of the company. 


No. 26. Thurſday, February f. 1910. 


Ea autem eft gloria, laus recte fuctorum, mag» 


rumque in rempublicam meritorum : que cum 
optimi cujuſque, tum etiam multitudinis, teſtimonia 
comprobatur. 


I AM thinking, what a mighty advantage it is to be 


entertained as a writer to a ruined cauſe. I remember | 


a fanatic preacher, who was inclined to come into the 
church, and take orders; but upon mature thoughts was 
diverted from that deſign, when he conſidered, that the 
collections of the godly were a much heartier and readier 
penny, than he could get by wrangling for tithes. He 


* Earl of Oxford, Lord Treaſurer. 5 
I This was done by the author's ſolicitatian. See his Letters 
do Archbiſhop King, vol. 8. p. 212. 217. : 

certainly 
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certainly had reaſon; and the two caſes are parallel. If 
you write in defence of a fallen party, you are main- 
tained by contribution, as a neceſſary perſon : you have 
little more to do than to carp and cavil at thoſe, who 
hold the pen on the other fide : you are ſure to be cele- 


brated and careſſed by all your party, to a man: you 
may affirm and deny what you pleaſe without truth or 


probability, ſince it is but loſs of time to contradict you. 
Beſides, commiſeration is often on your ſide; and you 
have a pretence to be thought honeſt and diſintereſted 
for adhering to friends in diſtreſs : after which, if your 
friends ever happen to turn up again, you have a ſtrong 
fund of merit towards making your fortune. Then, you 
never fail to be well furniſhed with materials ; every one 
bringing in his gusta; and falſhood being naturally more 
plentiful than truth: not to mention the wonderful de- 
fight of libelling men in power, and hugging yourſelf in a 
corner with mighty fatisfa&ion for what you have done. 

Tris quite 48 with us, who engage as volun- 
teers in the ſervice of a flouriſhing miniſtry, in full credit 
with the Queen, and beloved by the people; becauſe 
they have no finiſter ends or dangerous defigns ; but 
purſue with ſteddineſs and reſolution the true intereſt of 

th. Upon which account they little want, or defire, 
our aſſiſlance; and we may write till the world. is weary 
of reading, without having our pretences allowed either 
to a place, or a penſion : belides, we are refuſed the com- 


mon benefit of the party, to have our works cried up of 


courſe ; the readers of our fide being as ungentle and 
hard to pleaſe, as if we writ againſt them: and our 
papers never make their way in the world, but barely in 
proportion to their merit. The deſign of their labours, 
who write on the conquered ſide, is likewiſe of greater 
importance than ozr: : they are like cordials for dying 
men, which muſt be repeated ; whereas ours are, in 
the ſcripture phraſe, but meat for babes: at leaſt, all 1 
can pretend, is to undeceive the ignorant, and thoſe at a 
diſtance; but their taſk is to keep up the ſinking ſpirits 
of a whole party. 3 Rl 
After ſuch reflections, I cannot be angry with thoſe 

gentlemen for perpetually writing againſt me ; it fur- 
niſhes them largely with topics: and is beſides their 

$ proper 
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proper buſineſs : neither is it affectation, or altogether 
corn, that I do not reply. But as things are, we both act 
| ſuitable to our ſeveral provinces : mine is by laying open 
ſome corruptions in the late management to ſet thoſe, 
who are ignorant, right in their opinions of perſons and 
things: it is theirs to cover with ig - leaves all the faults 
of their friends, as well as they can. When J have pro- 
duced my facts, and offered my arguments, I have no- 
thing farther to advance; it is their office to deny, and 
diſprove ; and then let the world decide. If I were as 
they, my chief endeavour ſhould certainly be to barter 
down the Examiner; therefore I cannot but approve their 
deſign. Beſides, they have indeed another reaſon for 
| barking inceſſantly at this paper: they have in their 
prints openly taxed a moſt ingenious perſon, as author of 
it; one who is in great, and very deſerved, reputation 
with the world, both on account of his poetical works, 


and his talents for public buſineſs. They were wiſe. 
enough to conſider, what a ſanction it would give their 
performances, to fall under the animadverſion of ſuch a 
pen; and therefore uſed all the forms of provocation 


commonly practiſed by little obſcure pedants, who are 
fond of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by the fame of an ad- 
verſary. So nice a taſte have theſe judicious critics in pre- 
tending to diſcover an author by his ſtyle, and manner of 
thinking! not to mention the juſtice and candour of ex- 
hauſting all the ſtale topics of ſcurrility in reviling a pa- 
per, and then flinging at a venture the whole load upon 
one, who is entirely innocent; and whoſe greateſt fault 
perhaps is too much gentleneſs towards a party, from 
whoſe leaders he hath received quite contrary treatment. 

The concern [I have for the eaſe and reputation of fo 
deſerving a gentleman, hath at length forced me much 
againſt my intereſt and inclination to let theſe angry 


ow know, who is not the author of the Examiner. 


or I obſerved the opinion began to ſpread ; and I choſe 


rather to ſacrifice the honour I received by it, than let 
injudicious people entitle him to a performance, that 
perhaps he might have reaſon to be aſhamed of: ſtill 


faithfully promiſing never to diſturb thoſe worthy advo- 
cates ; but ſuffer them in quiet to roar on at the Exa- 


miner, if they or their party find any eaſe in it; as 


phyſicians 
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phyſicians ſay there is to people in torment, ſuch as 
men in the gout, or women in labour. 
However, I muſt acknowlege myſelf indebted to them 
for one hint, which I ſhall now purſue, although in a 
different manner. Since the fall of the late miniſtry, [ 
have ſeen many papers filled with their encomiums ; I 
conceive, in imitation of thoſe, who write the lives of 
famous men, where after their deaths immediately follow 
their characters. When I ſaw the poor virtues thus dealt 
at random, I thought the diſpoſers had flung their names, 
like zalentires, into a hat to be drawn, as fortune pleaſ- 
ed, by the junto and their friends. Their Craſſus drew 
liberality and gratitude; Fulvia, hrmzlity and gentleneſs ; 
Clodius, piety and juſtice; Gracchus, loyalty to his prince; 
Cinna, love of his country ard conſtitution ; and fo of the 
reſt. Or, to quit this allegory, I have often ſeen of late 
the whole ſett of diſcarded ſtateſmen celebrated by their 
judicious hirelings for thoſe very qualities, which their 
admirers owned they chiefly wanted. Did theſe heroes 
put off and lock up their virtues, when they came into 
employment? and have they now reſumed them, ſince 
their diſmiſſions ? If they wore them, I am ſure it was 
under their greatneſs, and without ever once convincing 
the world of their vi/#6:/:7y or influence. 1 
But, why ſhould not the preſent miniſtry find a pen to 
praiſe them, as well as the laſt ? This is what I ſhall now 
undertake; and it may be more impartial in me, from 
whom they have deſerved ſo little. I have, without be- 
ing called, ſerved them half a year in quality of champion; 
and, by help of the Queen, and a majority of nine in 
ten of the kingdom, have been able to protect them 
againſt a routed cabal of hated politicians with a dozen 
of ſcriblers at their head: yet, fo far have they been 
from rewarding me ſuitable to my deſerts, that to this 
day they never ſo much as ſent to the prize to enquire, 
who I was; although I have known a time and miniſtry, 
where a perſon of half my merit and conſideration 
would have had fifty prom!/es ; and, in the mean time, 
a p2n/70n ſettled on him, whereof the f quarter ſhould 
be honeſtly paid. Therefore my reſentments thall ſo far 
prevail, that in praiſing thoſe, who are now at the head 
Pf affairs, I ſhall at the ſame time take notice of their 


defeas 
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defects. Was any man more eminent in his profeſſion 
than the preſent Lord Keeper “, or more diſtinguiſhed 
by his eloquence and great abilities in the houſe of com- 
mons ? and will not his enemies allow him to be fully 
equal to the great ſtation he now adorns ? But then it 
muſt be granted, that he is wholly ignorant in the ſpe- 
culative, as well as practical part of polygamy ; he knows 


not how to metamorphoſe a ſober man into a lanatic; he 


is no free-thinker in religion, nor hath courage to be 
patron of an atheiſtical book, while he is guardian 
of the Queen's conſcience. Although after all, to ſpeak 


my private opinion, I cannot think theſe ſuch mighty 


objections to his character, as ſome would pretend. 
The perſon who now preſides at the council +, is de- 


ſcended from a great and honourable father, not from the 


dregs of the people ; he was at the head of the treaſury for 
ſome years, and rather choſe to enrich his Prince than 
himſelf. In the height of favour and credit, he ſacrificed 


the greateſt employment in the kingdom to his conſcience = 
and honour ; he hath been always firm in his loyalty and 


religion, zealous for ſupporting the prerogative of the 


crown, and preſerving the liberties of the people. But 


then his beſt friends muſt own, that he is neither Deif 
nor Socinian; he hath never converſed with Toland tg 


open andenlarge his thoughts, and diſpel the prejudices 


of education ; nor was he ever able to arrive at that 


perfection of gallantry, to ruin and impriſon the huſband, 


in order to keep the wife without diſturbance. 

The preſent Lord Steward 4 hath been always diſtin- 
guĩſhed for his wit and knowlege; is of conſummate wiſ- 
; and experience in affairs; hath continued conſtant 
to the true intereſt of the nation, which he eſpouſed from 
the beginning ; and is every way qualified to ſupport the 


Sir Simon Harcourt, afterwards Lord Harcourt, was made 
Lord Keeper upon the reſignation of Lord Chancellor Cowper. 
I Laurence Hyde, late Earl of Rocheſter, in the room of 
Lord Somers. Hawkeſ. 1 oo OT Ee 
The Duke of Buckingham and Normanby, in the room of 
the Duke of Devonſhice, Hawke 


dignity 
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dignity of his office: but in point of oratory, muſt give 
place to his predeceſſor. ; 

The Duke of Shrewſbury ® was highly inſtrumental in 
bringing about the revolution, in which ſervice he freely 
expoſed his lite and fortune. He hath ever been the fa- 
yourite of the nation, being poſſeſſed of all the amiable 
qualities that can accompliſh a great man ; but in the a- 
| greeableneſs and fragrancy of his perſon, and the pro- 

fare of his politics, muſt be allowed to fall very 
ſhort o „ 
Mr. Harley 4 had the honour of being choſen ſpeaker 
ſucceſſively to three parliaments. He was the firſt of 
late years, who ventured to reſtore the forgotten cuſtom 
of treating his Prince with duty and reſpect; eaſy and diſ- 
engaged in private converſation with ſuch a weight of af- 
fairs upon his ſhoulders; of great learning, and as great 
a favourer and protector of it; intrepid by nature, as well 
as by the conſciouſneſs of his own integrity; and a deſpi- 
ſer of money ; purſuing the true intereſt of his Prince 
and country againſt all obſtacles; ſagacious to view into 
the remoteſt conſequences of things, by which all diffi- 
culties fly before him ; a firm friend, and a placable ene- 
my; facrificing his juſteſt reſentments, not only to public 
good, but to common interceſſion and acknowlegement. Vet 


| with all theſe virtues, it muſt be granted, there is ſome 


| | Hawheſ. 


mixture of human infirmity. His greateſt admirers muſt 
confeſs his ſkill at cards and dice to be very low and ſu- 
perficial; in hor/e-racing he is utterly ignorant; then to 
fave a few millions to the public, he never regards how 
many worthy citizens he hinders from making up their 
plumb 1. And ſurely there is one thing never to be 
| forgiven him; that he delights to have his table filled 
wich b/ack coats, whom he uſeth as if they were genele= | 


- ® Lord Chamberlain, in the room of the Marquis of Kent. 
chancellor of the Exchequer upon the removal of Lord Go- 
Lolphin. Hawkeſ. : . 

A cant word in England for 190,000 J. 


My 


My Lord Dartmouth“ is a man of letters, full of good 
ſenſe, good nature, and honour ; of ſtrict virtue and re. 
gularity in his life; but labours under one great defect, 
that he treats his clerks with more civility and good man- 
ners, than others in his ſtation have done the Queen. 

Omitting ſome others, I ſhall cloſe this character of 
the preſent miniſtry with that of Mr. St. John , who, 


from his youth, applying thoſe admirable talents of na- 


ture and improvements of art to public buſineſs, grew e. 
minent in court and parliament at an age, when the ge. 
nerality of mankind is employed in triftes and folly. It 
is to be lamented, that he hath not yet procured himſelf 
a buſy, important countenance ; nor learned that profound 
part of wiſdom, to be difficult of acceſs. Belides, he 
| Fach clearly miſtaken the true uſe of books, which he hath 

thumbed, and ſpoiled with reading, when he ought to 


have multiplied them on his ſhelves: not like a great man 


of my acquaintance, who knew a book by the back, be:- 
ter than a friend by the face; although he had never 
converſed with the former, and often with the latter. 


No. 27. Thurſday, February 8. 1710. 


Caput oft in omni procuratione negotii et muneris 
publici, ut avaritiæ pellatur etiam minima ſu 


ſpicio. 


HERE is no vice which mankind carries to ſuch 
; wild extremes, as that of avarice. Thoſe two, 
which ſeem to rival it in this point, are luſt and ambition: 
but the former is checked by difficulties and diſeaſes, de- 
ſtroys itſelf by its own purſuits, and uſually declines with 
old age ; and the latter, requiring courage, conduct, and 


fortune in a higher degree, and meeting with a thouſand 
dangers and oppoſitions, ſucceeds too ſeldom in an age to 


fall under common obſervation. Or, avarice is perhaps 


se ſuecceeded the Earl of Sunderland as Secretary of State. 
I Secretary of State in the room of Mr, Henry Boyle. He 
was afterwards created Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke. 


the 
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the ſame paſſion with ambition ; only placed in more ig- 
noble and daſtardly minds, by which the object is chang- 
ed from power to moncy. Or it may be that one man 
urſues power in order to wealth ; and another wealth 
in order to power; which laſt is the ſafer way, although 
longer about; and ſuiting with every period, as well as 
condition of life, is more generally followed. 

However it be, the extremes of this paſſion are cer- 
tainly more frequent than of any other; and often to a 
degree ſo abſurd and ridiculous, that if it were not for 
their frequency, they could hardly obtain belief. 'The 
flage, which carries other follies and vices beyond nature 
and probability, falls very ſhort in the repreſentations of 
avarice; nor are there any extravagancies in this kind 
deſcribed by antient or modern comedies, which are not 

out-done by an hundred inſtances, commonly told a- 
mong ourſelves. „„ 
l am ready to conclude from hence, that a vice, which 
keeps ſo firm a hold upon human nature, and governs it 

with ſo unlimited a tyranny, ſince it cannot wholly be 
_ eradicated, ' ought at leaſt to be confined to particular 
objects; to thrift and penury, to private fraud and ex- 
tortion, and never ſuffered to prey upon the public; and 
ſhould certainly be rejected as the moſt unqualifying cir- 
cumſtance for any employment, where bribery and cor- 


Tuyption can poſſibly enter. 


If the milchiet of this vice in a publick ſtation were 
confined to enriching only thoſe particular perſons em- 
ployed, the evil would be more ſupportable: but it is 
uſually quite otherwiſe. When a Steauard defrauds his 
Lord, he muſt connive at the reft of the ſervants, while 
they are following the ſame practice in their ſeveral 
ſpheres : ſo that in ſome families you may obſerve a ſub- 
ordination of knaves in a link downwards to the very 
belper in the ſtables, all cheating by concert, and with 
impunity. And even if this were all, perhaps the maſter 
could bear it without being undone ; but it ſo happens, 
that for every ſhilling the ſervant gets by his intquity, 
the maſter loſeth twenty; the perquiſites of ſervants be- 
ing but ſmall compoſitions for ſuffering ſhopkeepers to 
bring in what bills they pleaſe. It is exactly the ſame 
thing in a ſtate ; an avaricious man in office is in confe- 

Vol. II. M deracy 
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deracy with the whole clan of his diſtriQ, or dependence; 
which in modern terms of arts is called to live and let 
live; and yer their gains are the ſmalleſt part of the pub- 
lic's loſs. Give a guinea to a knaviſh land- auaiter, and he 


ſhall connive at the merchant for cheating the Queen of 


an hundred. A brewer gives a bribe to have the privi- 

lege of ſelling drink to the navy ; but the fraud is an 

hundred times — than the bribe, and the public is 
at the whole loſs. 1 

Muoraliſts make two kinds of avarice: that of Catiline, 


. alieni appetens, ſui profuſus ; and the other more gene- 


rally underſtood by that name, which is the endleſs de- 
ſire of hoarding. But I take the former to be more dan- 
ous in a ſtate, becauſe it mingles with ambition, which 
I think the latter cannot; for although the ſame breaſt 
may be capable of admitting both, it is not able to culti- 
vate them ; and where the love of heaping wealth pre- 
vails, there is not, in my opinion, much to be apprehend- 
ed from ambition. The diſgrace of that ſordid vice is 


ſooner apt to ſpread than any other ; and is always at- 


tended with the hatred and ſcorn of the people; fo that 


whenever thoſe two paſſions happen to meet in the ſame 


ſubject, it is not unlikely that providence hath placed «- 
varice to be a check upon ambition; and I have reaſonto 


think, ſome great miniſters of late have been of my opinion. 


The divine authority of holy writ, the precepts of phi- 


Joſophers, the laſhes and ridicule of ſatyrical poets, have 


been all employed in exploding this infatiable thirſt of 
money; and all equally controuled by the daily practice 


of mankind. Nothing now remains to be ſaid upon the 


_ occaſion ; and if there did, I muſt remember my cha- 
racter, that I am an examiner only, and not a reformer. 


However, in thoſe caſes where the frailties of particu - 
lar men do nearly affect the public welfare, ſuch as a. 


Prime Miniſter of State, or a great General of an army; 


methinks there ſhould be ſome expedient contrived to let 


them know impartially, what is the world's opinion in 


the point. Encompaſſed with a croud of penny flat- 


terers, they are many degrees blinder to their own faults, 
than the common in 3 human nature can plead in 


their excuſe. Advice dares not to be offered, or is wholly | 
loſt, or returned with hatred ; and whatever appears in 
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public againſt their prevailing vice, goes for nothing ; be- 
ing either not applied, or paſſing only for libel and ſlan- 
der, proceeding from the malice and envy of party. 


I have ſometimes thought, that if I had lived at Rome 


in the time of the firſt zriumwirate, I ſhould have been 


tempted to write a letter, as from an unknown hand, to 
thoſe three great men, who had then uſurped the ſove- 
reign power; wherein I would freely and fincerely tell 
each of them that fault which I conceived was moſt odi- 
ous, and of worſt conſequence to the commonwealth. 
That to Craſſus ſhould have been ſent to him after his 
conqueſts in Meſopotamia, and in the following terms. 
To Marcus Crassvs, health 
« F F you apply, as you ought, what I now write, you 
vill be more obliged to me than to all the world, 


hardly excepting your parents, or your country. [ 
« intend to tell you, without diſguiſe or prejudice, the 


L opinion which the world hath entertained of you; and 


« to let you ſee, I write this without any ſort of ill will, 


you ſhall firſt hear the ſentiments they have to your 


„advantage. No man diſputes the gracefulneſs of your 
« perſon ; you are allowed to have a good and clear 
« underſtanding, cultivated by the knowlege of men and 
manners, although not by literature; you are no ill 
« orator in the ſenate ; you are ſaid to excel in the art 
« of bridling and ſubduing your anger, and ſtifling or 
« concealing your reſentments ; you have been a moſt 
« ſucceſsful General, of long experience, great conduct, 
and much perſonal courage; you have gained many 
important victories for the commonwealth, and forced 


I the ſtrongeſt towns in Meſopotamia to ſurrender, for 


* which frequent /upp/ications have been decreed by the 
« ſenate. Yer with all theſe qualities, and this merit, 
give me leave to ſay, you are neither beloved by the 
* Patricians nor Plebeians at home, nor by the officers 
* or private ſoldiers of your own army abroad. And do 
* you know, Craſſus, that this is owing to a fault, of 
* which you may cure yourſelf by one minute's reflec- 
* tion ? What ſhall I ſay ? You are the richeſt perſon 


u the commonyealth ; you have no male child; your 
| M 2 „daughters 
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daughters are all married to wealthy Patrician ; you 
** are far in the decline of life, and yet you are deeply 
ſtained with that odious and ignoble vice of covetonſ. 
© eſs. It is affirmed, that you deſcend even to the 
«© meaneſt and moſt ſcandalous degrees of it; and while 
you poſſeſs ſo many millions, while you are daily ac- 
«« quiring ſo many more, you are ſolicitous how to ſave 
*« afingle ſeſlerce; of which an hundred ignominious in- 


1 ſtances are produced, and in all mens mouths. I will 


e only mention that paſſage of the ins , which, af- 


e ter abundance of perſuaſion, you would hardly ſuffer 


<* to be cut from your legs, when they were ſo wet and 
cold, that to have kept them on would have endanger- 
« ed your life. Dn, 

* Inſtead of uſing the common arguments; to diſ- 
ſuade you from this weakneſs, I will endeavour to 
« convince you, that you are really guilty of it; and 
leave the cure to your own good ſenſe. For perhaps 
you are not yet perſuaded that this is your crime; you 
% have probably never yet been reproached for it to 
% your face; and what you are now told comes from 
one unknown, and it may be from an enemy. You 
« will allow yourſelf indeed to be prudent in the ma- 
nagement of your fortune; you are not a prodiga|, 
like Clodius, or Catiline ; but ſurely that deſerves not 


the name of awvarice. I will inform you how to be 


* convinced. Diſzuiſe your perſon, go among the com- 


«© mon people in Rome, introduce diſcourſes about your- | 


« ſelf, enquire your own character: do the ſame in your 
camp; walk about in the evening, hearken at ever) 
«* tent; and if you do not hear every mouth cenſuring, 
*« lamenting, curſing this vice in you, and even you tor 
this vice, conclude yourſelf innocent. If you be not 
«© vet pertuaded, ſend for Atticus, Servius Sulpicius, 
Cato, or Brutus; they are all your friends; conjure 
„them to tell you ingenuoufly, which is your great 
« fault, and which they would chiefly wiſh you to cor- 
« rect; if they do not agree in their verdict, i the nam 

6 of all the gods, you are acquitted. 3 
% When your adverfaries refiect how far you are gote 
in this vice, they are tempted to talk as if we owed 
* Wet ſtochinge, 


« (ur 
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out ſucceſſes not to your courage and conduct, but to 


& thoſe veteran troops you command; who are able to 
« conquer under any General, with fo many brave and 
« experienced officers to lead them. Beſides, we xnow 
« the conſequences your avarice hath often occaſioned. 
„The foldier hath been ſtarving tor bread, furrounded 
e with plenty, and in an enemy's country; but all un- 
% der f/afeguards and contributions; which, it you had 
% ſomet:mes pleaſed to have exchanged for prov:j:o9-5, 
might, at the expence of a few tajents in a campaign, 


* have fo endeared you to the army, that they wwutd 
« 


* 


* queſts within the fruicful country of Melopotamia, 


„here plenty of money might be raiſed. How far that 
« fatal greedineſs of gold may have influenced you in 
« breaking off the treaty with the old Parthian King 


with it ; your friends offer nothing material in your 
defence; and all agree, there is nothing ſo pernicious, 
„ which the extremes of avarice may nor be able to in- 
= ſpire. | | 7 _— SE ST 
The moment you quit this vice, you will be a tru- 
« ly great man; and ſtill there will imperfeCtions enough 


© remain to convince us, you are not a ged. Farewel.“ 


Perhaps a letter of this nature, ſent to ſo reaſonable a 


man as Craſſus, might have put him upon examining in- 
to himſelf, and correcting that little ſordid appetite ſo 
utterly inconſiſtent with all pretences to heroiſm. A 
youth in the heat of blood may plead with ſome ſhew of 
reaſon, that he is not able to ſubdue his luſts. An am- 
bitious man may uſe the ſame arguments for his love of 


power; or perhaps other arguments to juſtify it. But 


exceſs of avarice hath neither of theſe pleas to offer ; ir 


is not to be juſtified, and cannot pretend temptation for 


excuſe. Whence can the temptation come ? Reaſon dit- 
claims it altogether ; and it cannot be faid to lodge in 


the b/ood, or the animal ſpirits. So that I conclude, 20 

man of true wvalour, and true underſtanding, uten abb 
this wice hath flolen unazcares, arhen he is convinced he is 

guilty, avill ſuffer it to remain in his breaft an hour. 


M 3 ee 


have deſired you to lead them to the utmoſt limits of 
„% Aſia. But you rather choſe to confine your con- 


Orodes, you beſt can tell; your enemies charge you 
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No. 28. Thurſday, February 15. 1710, 
 Tnultus ut tu riſeris Cotyttia? 
An anſwer to the Letter to the Examiner, 


$ 1X; Eo London, Feb. 15. 1710-11, 


LTHOUGH I have wanted leiſure to acknowlege 


che honour of a letter, you was pleaſed to write 
to me about fix months ago; yet I have been very care- 


ful in obeying ſome of your commands, and am going on [ 


as faſt as | can with the reſt. I wiſh you had thought fit 
to have conveyed them to me by a more private hand 
than that of the printing-hou/e : for, although I was 
pleafed with the pattern of ſtyle and ſpirit, which I pro- 


poſed to imitate, yet I was ſorry the world ſhould be a 
_ witneſs how far I fell ſhort in both. . 


l am afraid you did not conſider, what an abundance 

of work you have cut out for me; neither am I at all 
comforted by the promiſe you are ſo kind to make, that 
when I have performed my taſk, D—n ſhall bluſh in 
© his grave among the dead, Walpole among the living, 
«© and even Volpone ſhall feel ſome remorſe.” How the 
— in his grave may have kept his countenance, 

cannot inform you, having no acquaintance at all with 
the ſexton : but for the other tauo, I take leave to aſſure 
you, there have not yet appeared the leaſt ſigns of 5/u/6- 
ing or remor/e in either, although ſome very good ofpportu- 
nities have offered, if they had thought fit to accept them: 
ſo that with your permiſſion, I had rather engage to con- 
tinue this work until they be in their graves too; which 
I am ſure will happen much ſooner than the other. 


You deſire I would collect ſome of thoſe indignities of- | 
Fered laſt year to her Majefly. Tam ready to oblige you; 
and have got a pretty tolerable collection by me, which | 
I am in doubt whether to publiſh by itſelf in a /arge v. 
lume in folio, or ſcatter them here and there occaſionally | 


in my papers. Although indeed I am ſometimes think- 


ing to ſtifle them altogether ; becauſe ſuch a hiſtory * 
5 be 
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be apt to give foreigners a monſtrous opinion of our 
country. But ſince it is your abſolute opinion, that the 
world ſhould be in formed; I will, with the firſt occaſion, 
pick out a few choice inſtances, and let them take their 
chance in the enſuing papers. I have likewiſe in my ca- 
binet, certain quires of paper filled with facts of corrup- 
tion, miſmanagement, cowardice, treachery, avarice, am- 
bition, and the like; with an alphabetical table, to fave 
trouble. And perhaps you will not wonder at the care 
I take to be ſo well provided, when you conſider the vaſt 
expence I am at. I feed weekly two or three 2vi7-farwed 
writers, who have no other viſible ſupport ; beſides ſeve- 
ral others, who live upon my offals. In ſhort, I am like 
anurſe, who ſuckles twins at one time; and hath hefides 
one or two whelps conſtantly to draw her breaſts. 
I muſt needs confeſs (and it is with grief I ſpeak it) 
that I have been the innocent cauſe of a great circulation 


of dulneſs: at the ſame time TI have often wondered, 


how it hath come to paſs, that theſe induſtrious people, 
after poring ſo conſtantly upon the Examiner, a paper 
writ with plain ſenſe, and in a tolerable ſtyle, have made 
ſo little improvement. I am ſure it would have fallen 
out quite otherwiſe with me: for by what I have feen 
of their performances (and I am credibly informed, they 
are all of a piece) if I had peruſed them until now, 1 
ſhould have been fit for little, but to make an advocate 
in the ſame cauſe. Ip „ : 

| You, Sir, perhaps will wonder, as moſt others do, 
what end theſe angry folks propole in writing perpetu- 
ally againſt the Examiner: it is not to heget a better 
opinion of the late miniſtry, or with any hope to con- 


| vince the world, that Jam in the wrong in any one fact | 


relate ; they know all that to be loft labour, and yet theic 
deſign is important enough: they would fain provoke 


me, by all ſorts of methods within the length of their 


capacity, to anſwer their paper; which would render 
mine wholly uſeleſs to the public: tor if it once came to 
rejoinder and reply, we ſhould be all upn a level; and 
then their work would be done. F 


There is one gentleman“ indeed, who hath written 


Dr. Hare, afterwards Biſhop of Chichetler, 
M4 | three 


three ſmall pamphlets upon the management of the away, 

and the treaty of peace. Theſe I had intended to have be- 
ſtowed 2 paper in examining ; and could eaſily have made 
it appear, that whatever he ſays of truth, relates not at 
all to the,evils we complain of, or controuls one ſyllable 
of what I have ever advanced. No- body, that | know 
of, did ever diſpute the Duke of Marlborough's courage, 
conduct, or ſucceſs; they have been always unqueſtion- 
able, and will continue to be fo in ſpite cf the malice of 


his enemies, or, which is yet more, the weakneſs of his 


advocates, The nation only withes to fee him taken out 
of ill hands, and put into better. But what is all this to 
the conduct of the late miniſtry, the ſhameful miſma- 


nagements in Spain, or the wrong ſteps in the treaty of 


eace ; the ſecret of which will not bear the light, and 
s conſequently, by this author very poorly deiended ? 


Theſe, and many other things, I would have ſhewn; 


but upon ſecond thoughts, determined to have it done 
in a diſcourſe by itſelf, rather than take up room here, 
and break into the deſign of this paper, from whence I 
have reſolved to baniſh controverſy as much as poſſible. 
But the. poſtſcript to his third pamphlet was enough to 
diguſt me from having any dealings at all with ſuch a 


writer; unleſs that part was left to ſome feotman he 


hath picked up among the boys who follow the camp, 
whole character it would ſuit much better than that of 
the ſuppoſed author: at leaſt the foul language, the idle, 
impotent menaces, and the groſs perverting of an inno- 


cent expreſſion in the fourth Examiner, joined to that 


reſpect I ſhall ever have for the function of a divine, 
would incline me to believe ſo. But when he turns off 
his footman, and diſclaims that poſtſcript, I will tear it 
out, and ſee how far the reſt deſerves to be conſidered. 

But, Sir, I labour under a much greater difficulty, 
upon which I ſhould be glad to hear your advice. I am 
' worried on one fide by the awhigs, for being too ſevere ; 
and by the tories on the other, for being too gentle. I 
have formerly hinted a complaint of this ; but having 
lately received two peculiar letters, among many others, 


thought nothing could better repreſent my condition, 


or the opinion which the warm men on both ſides have 


of 
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of my conduct, than to ſend you a tranſcript of each- 
The former is exactly in theſe words : 


40 To the EXAMINER. 
„ Mr. EXAMINER. 


« BY your continual refleQing upon the conduct of 
« the late miniſtry, and by your encomiums on the pre- 
« ſent, it is as clear as the fun at noon-day, that you 
« are a jeſuit, or nonjuror, employed by the friends of 
« the Pretender to endeavour to introduce pepery, and 
« favery, and arbitrary power, and to infringe the /a- 
« cred act for toleration of diſſenters. Now, Sir, ſince 
« the moft ingenious authors, who write weekly againſt 
« you, are not able to teach you better manners, I 
« would have you to know, that thoſe great and excel- 
ent men, as low as you think them at "preſent, do not 
« want friends that will take the firſt proper occaſion to 
« cut your throat, as all ſuch enemies to moderation 
„ ought to be ſerved. It is well you have cleared an- 
« other perſon from being author of your curied libels ; 
« although, d—m me, perhaps after all, that may be a 
« Eexboozle too. However, | hope we ſhall ſoon ferret 
« you Out. - Fherefore I advife you as a friend to let 
« fall your pen, and retire betimes ; for our patience is 


„now at an end. It is enough to lo our power and 


« employments, without fetting the whole nation againſt 
« us. Conſider three years is the life of a party ; d—m 
© me, every deg bath his day, and it will be our turn 
„next: therefore take warning, and learn to fieep in a 
&« whole ſhin; or, when ever we are . by 


8 « G—d you ſhall tind no Mercy.” 

The other leites was in the following terms: 
« To the EXAMINE R. 

«$1 R, 


©] AM a country meriler, and conftantly ſend a do- 

* zen of your papers down to my elefors. I have read 

* * all, but I confels, not with the ſatisſaction I ex- 
* 5 «« pected, 


—— — 


—— 
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« pected. It is plain you know a great deal more than 
« you write: why will you not let us have it all out? 


We are told, that the Queen hath been a long tinle 


« treated with inſolence by thoſe ſhe hath moſt obliged. 
«© Pray, Sir, let us have a few good ſtories upon that 
„ head. We have been cheated of ſeveral millions; 
« why will not you ſet a mark on the knaves who are 
« guilty, and ſhew us what ways they took to rob the 
public at ſuch a rate? Inform us, how we came to be 
«« diſappointed of peace about two years ago. In ſhort, 
« turn the whole myſtery of iniquity inſide out, that e- 
<« very body may have a view of it. But above all, ex- 
plain to us what was the bottom of that ſame 7mpeach- 


* ment: am ſure I never liked it; for at that very time 


« a difjenting preacher in our neighbourhood came often 
to fee our parſon; it could be for no good, for he 
«© would walk about the barns and the ſtables, and de- 


«« fired to look into the church, as «cho H ſay, Thee | 
« ail frortly be mine: and we all believed, he was then | 


«© contriving ſome alterations, againſt he got into poſ- 


« ſcifion. And I ſhall never forget that a whig juflive | 


«© offered me then very high for my biſhop's leaſe. [ 


« muſt be fo bold to tell you, Sir, that you are too ſa- 


„ yourable : I am ſure there was no living in quiet for 


„ us, While they were in the /add/e. I was turned out 


« of the commiſſion, and called a Facebite, although it 
« coft mea thouſand pounds in joining with the Prince 
of Orange at the revo/utien. The ditcoveries I would 


have you make, are of ſome facts, for which they 


bought to be hanged ; not that I value their heads, 
« but I would fee them expoſed, which may be done 
upon the owners ſooulders as well as upon a pole,” &c. 


"Theſe, Sir, are the ſentiments of a whole party on one 
ide, and of conſiderable numbers on the other: how- 
ever, taking the medium between theſe extremes, I think 
to go on a3 I have hitherto done, although Jam ſenſible 
my paper would be more popular, if I did not lean too 


much to the favourable fide. For nothing delights the | 


people more, than to ſee their oppreſſors humbled, and 
A their actions painted with proper colours, ſet out in 


open | 


„ „ NAA „ 0 


their maſters will thank them for their zeal in ſuch a 
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not look like a jeſt, that ſuch a pernicious crew, after 
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will not be denied, to his immortal honour, that be- 


| the latter was immediately ſupplied by a commiſtſiva, 


| of Godolphin. 
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open view, exados tyrannos denſum humeris bibit aure 
gulgus, | 

Fut as for the aui, I am in ſome doubt, whether 
this mighty concern they ſhew for the honour of the 
late miniſtry, may not be affected; at leaſt whether 


cauſe. It is, I think, a known ſtory of a gentleman, 
who fought another for calling him /n of a are; that 
the lady deſired her ſon to make no more quarrels upon 
that ſubject, becauſe it æras true. For pray, Sir, doth it 


draining our wealth, and diſcovering the moſt deſtruc- 
tive deſigns againſt our church and ſtate, inſtead of 
thanking fortune that they are got off ſafe in their 
perſons and plunder, ſhould hire theſe bullies of the 
pen to defend their reputations ? 1 remember, I thought 
it the hardeſt caſe in the world, when a poor acquain- 
tance of mine having fallen in among ſharpers, where 


be loſt all his money, and then complaining he was 
| cheated, got a good beating into the bargain for offering 


to affront gentlemen, I believe the only reaſon, wiy 
theſe purloiners of the public cauſe ſuch a clutter to be 
made about their reputations, is to prevent inquiſitions 
that might tend towards making them refund : like 
thoſe women they call op-/ijters, who, when they 
are Challenged for their thefts, appear to be mighty 
angry and affronted for fear of being ſearched. 

I will diſmiſs you, Sir, when | have taken notice of 
one particular. Perhaps you may have obſerved, in the 
tolerated factious papers of the week, that the Earl of 

| Rocheſter is frequently reflected on for having been Ec- 
eleſiaſtical Commillioner, and Lord Treaſurer, in the 
reign of the late K. James. The fact is true; and it 


cauſe he could not comply with the meaſures then 
taking, he reſigned boch thoſe employments ; of which 


compoſed of two popiſh Lords, and the preſent Earl 
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No. 29. Thurſday, February 22. 1710. 


Laus ſumma in fortune bonis, non extuliſſe ſe in po- 
teſtate, non fuiſſe inſolentem in pecunia, non ſe 
prætuliſſæ aliis propter abundantiam fortunæ. 


AM conſcious to myſelf, that I write this paper | 


with no other intention but that of doing good. [ 
never received injury from the late miniſtry; nor advan- 
tage from the preſent, farther than in common with 
every good ſubject. There were among the former one 


or two, who muſt be allowed to have poſſeſſed very [ 


valuable qualities; but procceding by a ſyſtem of politics 
which our conſtitution could not ſuffer, and diſcovering 
a contempt of all religion, eſpecially of that which hath 
been ſo happily eftabliſhed among us ever ſince the re- 


formation; they ſeem to have been juſtly ſuſpected of 


no very good inclinations to either. 


It is poſlible, that a man may ſpeculatively prefer the | 
conſtitution of ancther country, or an Utopia of his own, 


before that of the nation where he is born and lives; yet, 


from conſidering the dangers of innovation, the corrupti- | 


ons of mankind, and the frequent impoſſibility of reduc- 
ing ideas to practice, he may join heartily in preſerving 
the preſent order of things, and be a true friend to the 
government already ſettled. So in religion, a man may 
perhaps have little or none of it at heart ; yet if he con- 
ceals his opinions, if he endeavours to make no proſe- 
| Iytes, advances no impious tenets in writing or diſcourſe; 


if according to the common atheiſtical notion, he believes | 
religion to be only a contrivance of politicians for keep- - 
ing the vulgar in awe ; and that the preſent model is bet- | 


ter adjuſted than any other to ſo uſeful an end; although 
the condition of ſuch a man, as to his own future ſtate, 
be very deplorable ; yet providence, which often works 
ood out of evil, can make even ſuch a man an inſtrument 
for contributing towards the preſervation of the church. 


On the other fide ; I take a {tate to be truly in danger, 


both as to its religion and government, when a ſett of 
ambitious politicians, bred up in a hatred to the conſtitu- 
tion, 
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tion, and a contempt for all religion, are forced upon 
exerting theſe qualities in order to keep or increaſe their 
wer, by widening their bottom, and taking in, like 
ahomet, ſome principles from every party, that is in 
any way diſcontented at the preſent faith and ſettlement; 
which was manifeſtly our caſe. Upon this occaſion, I re- 
member to have aſked ſome conſiderable ac ig, whether 
it did not bring a diſreputation upon their body, to have 
the whole herd of preſbyterians, independents, atheiſts, 
anabaptiſts, deiſts, quakers, and Socinians openly and 
_ univerſally liſted under their banners? They anſwered, 
that all this was abſolutely neceſſary in order to make a 
balance againſt the tries; and all little enough: for 
indeed, it was as much as they could poſſibly do, al- 
though aſſiſted with the abſolute power of diſpoſing 
every employment: while the bulk of the Engliſh gentry 
kept firm to their old principles in church and ſtate. 
But notwithſtanding what I have hitherto ſaid, I am 
informed, ſeveral among the «h/gs continue {till ſo re- 
fractory, that they will hardly allow the heads of their 
party to have entertained any defigns of ruining the con- 
ſtitution ; or that they would have endeavoured it, if 
they had continued in power. I beg their pardon, if 1 
have diſcovered a ſecret ; but who could imagine they 
ever intended it ſhould be one after thoſe vert affs, with 
which they thought fit to conclude their farce ? But per- 
| haps they zcav find it convenient to deny vigoroully ; 
that the queſtion may remain, why vas the old miniſiry 
changed, which they urge cz without ceaſing, as if no 
occaſion in the leaſt had been given ; but that all were 
_ owing to the ini;nuations of crafty men, practiſing upon 
the weakneſs of an eaſy prince: I ſhall therefore offer 
among an hundred ore reaſon for this change, which 1 
think would jullify any monarch, who ever reigned, 
for the like proceeding. Es 3 
It is notorious enough, how highly princes have been 
blamed in the hiftories of ail cuuntries, particularly of 
our own, upon the account of their muinicns, who have 
been ever juſlly odious to the people for their inſolence 
and avarice, and engroſſing the favours of their matters. 
Whoever hath been the leuſt converſant in the Engliſh 
ſtory, cannot but have heard of Gaveſton, the panty 
dan 
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and ſome others; who by the exceſs and abuſe of their 

power coſt the princes they ſerved, or rather governed, 
their crowns and lives. However, in the caſe of minions, 
it muſt at leaſt be acknowledged, that the prince is 
pleaſed and happy, although his ſubjects be aggrieved ; 
and he has the plea of friendſhip to excuſe him, which is 
a diſpoſition of generous minds. Beſides, a wiſe inion, 
although he be haughty to others, is humble and inſi- 
nuating to his maſter, and cultivates his favour by obedi- 
ence and reſpect. But cr misfortune hath been a great 
deal worſe ; we have ſuffered for ſome years under the 
oppreſſion, the avarice, and inſolence of thoſe, ſor whom 
the Queec:. had neither eſtee:2 nor friendſhip ; who ra- 
ther ſeemed to ſnatch their own dues, than receive the 
favour of their ſovereign ; and were fo far from return- 
ing reſpect, that they forgot common good manners. 
They impoſed on their prince, by urging the zece//ity of 
affairs ot their own creating: they firſt raiſed diſficulties, 
and then offered them as arguments to keep themfelves 


in power. They united themſclves, againſt nature and | 


principle, to a party they had always abhorred, and 
which was now content to come in upon any terms, leav- 
ing them and their creatures in tull poiteſſion of the 


court: then they urged the formidable ſtrength of that . 


party, and the dangers which muſt follow by 1 
it. So that it ſeems almoſt a miracle, how a Princeſs 
thus beſieged on all ſides could aloxe have courage and 

prudence enough to extricate herſelf, I i 
And indeed there is a point of hiſtory relating to this 
matter, which well deſerveth to be conſidered. When 
her Majefty came to the crown, ſhe took into favour and 
employment ſeveral perſons, who were eſteemed the beſt 
friends of the old conſtitution ; among whom none were 
reckoned farther gone in the Hu , principles (as 
they are uſually called) than two or three who had at 
that time moſt credit; and ever ſince, until within theſe 
few months, poſſeſſed all power at court. So that the 
firſt umbrage given to the <vhigs, 21d the pretences for 
clamouring againſt France and the Pretender, were de- 
rived from them. And, I believe, nothing appeared then 
more unlikely, than that ſuch different opinions ſhould 
ever incorporate; that party having upon ſormer _ 
2 ons 
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fions treated thoſe very perſons with enmity enough. 
But ſome Lords then about courr, and in the Queen's 
good graces, not able to endure thoſe growing impoſi- 
tions upon the Prince and people, preſumed to interpoſe ; 
and were conſequently ſoon removed and diſgraced. 


However, when a moſt exorbitant grant was propoſed, 


antecedent to any viſible merit, it miſcarried in parlia- 

ment for want of being ſeconded by thoſe, who had moſt 

credit in the houſe ; and who, having always oppoſed the 
like excefles in a former reign, thought it their duty to 

do fo (till, to ſhew the world, that the diſlike was not a- 
gainſt perſons, but things. But this was to croſs the li- 
garchy in the tendereſt point; a point which ontweighed 
all conſiderations of duty and gratitude to their Prince, 
or regard to the conflitution : and therefore, after hav- 
ing, in ſeveral private meetings concerted meaſures with 


their old enemies, and granted as well as received condi- 


tions; they began to change their ſtyle and their counte - 


nance, and to put it as a maxim in the mouths of their 


emiſſarics, that Frgland muf? be ſaved by whigs. This 
unnatural league was afterwards cultivated by another 
incident, I mean the a of /e:n;:77, and the conſequen- 


ces of it, which every body knows; when (to uſe the 


words of my correſpondent *) the ſovereign authority vas 
parcelled out among the factien, aud made the purchaſe of 
indemnity fer an offending 1:i1ijler, Thus the union of 


the two kingdoms improved that between the miniſtry 


and the unto, which was afterwards cemented by their 


mutual danger in that ſtorm they ſo narrowly eſcaped a- 


bout three years ago, but however was not quite per- 
fected till Prince George's death ; and then they went 
lovingly on together, both ſatisfied with their ſeveral 
ſhares, and at full liberty to gratify their predominant 
inclinations; the firſt, their avarice and ambition ; the 
other, their models of innovation in church and ſtate. 
Therefore, whoever thinks fit to revive that baffled 
queſtion, why avas the late miuiſliy changed ? may receive 


dhe following anfwer : that it was become neceſſary by 


the infolence and avarice of ſome about the Queen, who 


* Letter to the Lxaminer, | | | 
Prince George vi Denmark, kuſband to the Queen, 


1 
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in order to perpetuate their tyranny had made a mon- 
ſtrous alliance with thoſe, who proteſs principles deſtruc- 


tive to our religion and government. If this will not tut- 


fice; let him make an abſtract of all the abuſes I have 
mentioned in my former papers, and view them together; 
after which, if he ſtill remain unſatisfied, let him wwſpend 
his opinion a few weeks longer. Although alter all, I 
think the queſtion as trifling as that of the papiſts, when 
they aſk us, where ras our rel gion before Luther ? And 


indeed the miniſtry was changed for the ſame reaſons 


that religion was reformed ; becaule a thouſand corrup- 


tions had crept into the di/cip/ize and doctrine of the ſtate 


by the pride, the avarice, the fraud, and the ambition of 
thoſe, aha adminiſtered to us in ſecular affuirs. 

I heard myſelf cenſured the other day in a coffee- 
| houſe for ſeeming to glance in the letter to Craſſus a- 
gainſt a great man, who is ſtill in employment, and likely 


to continue ſo. What if I had really intended that ſuch an 


application ſhould be given it? I cannot perceive how [ 
could be juſtly blamed for fo gentle a reproof. If I ſaw 
a handſome young fellow going to a ball at court with a 
great ſmut upon his face; could he take it ill in me to 
point out the place, and deſire him with abundance of 
good words, to pull out his handkerchief and wipe it off; 
or bring him to a glaſs where he might plainly fee it 
with his own eyes? Doth any man think I ſhall ſuffer 
my pen to inveigh againſt vices, only becauſe they are 
charged upon perſons, who are no longer in power? E- 
very body knows, that certain vices are more or leſs per- 
nicious according to the ſtations of thoſe who poſſeſs 
them. For example, lewdneſs and intemperance are not 
of to bad con ſequences in a town-rake, as in a divine; 
cowardice in a lawyer is more ſupportable, than in an 


officer of the army. If I ſhould find fault with an Ad- 


miral, becauſe he wanted politeneſs ; or an alderman, tor 
not underſtanding Greek; that indeed would be to go 


out of the wa» tor occaiton of quarreiling. But excefſive 


avarice in a General is, [ think, the greateſt detec he 


can be liable to, next to the want of courage and con- 


duct, and may be attended wi:h the moſt ruinous conſe- 
quences, as it was in Craſſus, who to that vice alone 
owed the deſtruction of himſelf and his army. It is the 

tame 
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ſame thing in praiſing mens excellencies; which are more 
or leſs valuable, as the perſon you commend hath occaſi- 


on toemploy them. A man may perhaps mean honeſtly ; 
yet if he be not able to ſpell, he ſhall never have my vote 


do de a ſecretary. Another may have wit and learning in 


a poſt where honeſty, with plain common ſenſe, are of 
much more uſe. You may praiſe a foldier for his ſkill at 
cheſs, becauſe it is ſaid to be a military game, and the 
emblem of drawing up an army ; but this to a treaſurer 
would be no more a compliment, than if you called him 
a gameſter, or a jocky. = | 


P. S. I have received a letter relating to Mr. Green- 
ſhields; the perſon that ſeat it may know, that 1 
will ſay ſomething to it in the next paper. 


No. 30. Thurſday, March 1. 1710. 


Yue enim domus tam flabilis, que tam firma civitas 
e/t, que non odiis atque | diſſidiis | funditus p Hit 
everti? e eee a 


F we examine what ſocieties of men are in cloſeſt 
union among themſelves, we ſhall find them either to 
be thoſe, who are engaged in ſome evil deſign, or who 
labour under one common misfortune. Thus the troops 
of banditti in ſeveral countries abroad, the knots of high- 
uaymen in our own nation, the ſeveral tribes of farpers, 
thieves, and pick-pockets, with many others, are ſo firm- 
h knit together, that nothing is more difficult than to 
break or diffolve their ſeveral gangs : fo likewiſe thoſe, 
who are fellow- ſufferers under any misfortune, whether 
it be in reality or opinion, are uſually contracted into a 
very ſtrict union; as we may obſerve in the api through- 
out this kingdom under thoſe real difficulties, which are 
juſtly put on them; and in the ſeveral ſchiſms of pre- 
 terians, and other fects, under that grievous perſecution 
of the modern kind, called, avant of poaver. And the 
reaſon why ſuch confederacies are kept fo facred and in- 
riolable, is very plain; becauſe in each of thoſe caſes I 
have mentioned, the whole body is moved by one ſpirit 
in 


in purſuit of one general end, and the intereſt of indivi- 
duals is not croſſed by each other, or by the whole. 
Now, both theſe motives are joined to unite the high. 


Sing whigs at preſent : they have been always engaged in 


an evil defegr, and of late they are faſt, or rivetted by that 


terrible calamity, the loſs of power. So that whatever | 


_ deſign a miſchievous crew of dark confederates may poſ- 


ſibly entertain, who will ſtop at no means to compaſs 


them, may be juſtly apprehenged from theſe. 

On the other fide, thoſe who wiſh well to the public, 
and would gladly contribute to its ſervice, are apt to dif- 
fer in their opinions about the methods of promoting it; 
and when their party flouriſhes, are ſometimes envious at 

thoſe in power; ready to over-value their own merit, 
and be impatient until it be rewarded by the meaſure they 
have preſcribed for themſelves. There is a farther to- 
ic of contention, which a ruling party is apt to fall into 
in relation to retraſpectiont, and enquiryginto paſt miſcar- 


Tiages ; wherein ſeme are thought too warm and zealous, 


_ ethers too cool and remiſs; while in the mean time theſe 


diviſions are induſtriouſly fomented by the diſcarded fac- | 


tion; which, although it be an old practice, hath been 
much improved in the ſchools of the jeſuits, who, when 


they deſpaired of perverting this nation to popery by at- 


guments or plots againſt the ſtate, ſent their emiſſaries to 
ſubdivide us into ſchiſms. And this expedient is now 


with great propriety taken up by our men of incenſed t 


moderation; becauſe they ſuppoſe themſelves able to at- 
tack the ſtrongeſt of our ſubdiviſions, and to ſubdue us 
one after another. Nothing better reſembles this pro- 
_ ceeding, than that famous combat between the Horatit 


and Curiatii ; where two of the former being killed, the | 
third, who remained entire and untouched, . was able to 


kill his three wounded adverſaries, after he had divided 


them by a ſtratagem. TI well know with how tender 2 | 


hand all this ſhould be touched; yet at the fame time | 
think it my duty to warn the friends, as well as expoſe 
the enemies of the public weal ; and to begin preaching 

up union upon the firſt ſuſpicion, that any ſteps are made 
to diſturb it. 


But the two chief ſubjects of diſcontent, which upon 


moſt great changes in the management of public affairs are 
| | apt 
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| apt to breed differences among thoſe who are in poſſeſ- 
fon, are what I have juſt now mentioned; a defire of 
puniſhing the corruption of former managers ; and the 
rewarding merit among thoſe who have been any way in- 
ſtrumental or conſenting to the change. The firſt of 
theſe is a point ſo nice, that I ſhall] purpoſely wave it: 
but the latter I take to fall properly within my 2iſtri. 
By merit I here underſtand that value, which every man 

uts upon his own deſervings from the public. And I be- 
Fave, there could not be a more difficult employment 


* found out, than that of Paymaſter-General to this ſort 


of merit ; or a more noiſy, cronded place, than a court 
of judicature erected to ſettle and adjuſt every man's claim 
upon that article. 1 imagine, if this had fallen into the 
fancy of the antient poets, they would have dreſſed it up 
after their manner into an agreeable fiction; and given us 
a genealogy and deſcription of merit, perhaps not very 
different from that which follows. 


A poetical genealogy and deſcription of ME RI T. 


„ Trar true Merit was the ſon of Virtue and Ho- 
« nour; but that there was likewiſe a ſpurious child, who 
s uſurped the name, and whoſe parents were Vanity and 
« Impudence. That at a diſtance there was a great re- 
« ſemblance between them, and they were often miſtaken 
« for each other. That the baſtard ://ue had a loud 
_ & frill voice, which was perpetually employed in crav- 
% ings and complaints; while the other never ſpoke loud- 
« er than a hier, and was often ſo baſhful, that he 
could not ſpeak at all. That in all great aſſemblies 
the falſe Merit would ſtep before the true, and ſtand 


I juſt in his way; was conſtantly at court, or great 


* mens /evees, or whiſpering in ſome miniſter's car. 
„That the more you fed him, the more hungry and im- 
* portunate he grew. That he often paſſed tor the true 
* fon of Virtue and Honour, and the genuine for an im- 
* poſtor. That he was born diſtorted and a dwarf, but 
by force of art appeared of a handſome ſhape, and tal- 
© ler than the uſual fize ; and that none but thoſe, who 
** were wiſe and good as well as vigilant, could diſcover 
his littleneſs or deformity. That the true Merit had 
| been 
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been often forced to the indignity of applying to the 
Falſe for his credit with thoſe in power, and to keep 
«* himſelf from ſtarving. That a⁵e Merit filled the 


tures, fuch as propeFors, ſchematiſts, occaſianal converts 
1 a party, proſtitute fiatterers, ſlarveling writers, buf. 
foons, ſhallow politicians, empty crators, and the like; 
who all owned him for their patron, and grew diſcon- 
tented, if they were not immediately fed.” 


This metaphorical deſcription of falſe Merit is, I 
doubt, calculated for mott countries in chriſtendom; as 
to our own, I believe it may be ſaid with a ſufficient reſerxe 
of charity, that we are fully able to reward every man a- 
mong us according to his real deſervings: and, I think, 
may add without ſuſpicion of flattery, that never an 
Prince had a miniſtry witha better judgment to diftingui 


between Falſe and real merit, than that which is now at 


the helm; or whoſe inclination, as well as intereſt, was 
reater to encourage the latter. And it ought to be ob- 
erved, that thoſe great and excellent perſons we ſee at 
the head of affairs, are of the Queen's oz, perſonal, 
voluntary choice; not forced upon her by any inſolent, 
over-grown favourite, or by the pretended neceſlity of 
complying with an unruly faction. 


Yet theſe are the perſons, whom thoſe ſcandals to the 


preſs, in their daily pamphlets and papers, openly revile 
at ſo ignominious a rate, as [ believe was never tolerated 
before under any government. For ſurely no lawful 
power derived from a Prince ſhould be fo far afftonted, 


as to leave thoſe who are in authority expoſed to every | 
ſcurrilous libeller: becauſe in this point I make a mighty | 


difference between thoſe who are zz, and thoie who are 


out of power; not upon any regard to their perſons, but 


the ſtations they are placed in by the ſovereign. And if 
my diſtinction be right, I think I might appeal to any 
man, whether if a ftranger were to read the invectives 


Which are daily publiſhed againſt the preſent miniſtry, and 


the outrageous fury of the authors againit me for cenſut- 
ing the laſt ; he would not conclude the <uhiys to be at 


this time in full poſſeſſion of power and favour, and the 


taries entirely at mercy. But all this now cealſes to be 3 
wonder, 


anti-chambers with a crew of his dependents and crea. | 
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wonder, ſince the Queen herſelf is no longer ſpared; 
witnels the libel publiſhed ſome days ago, under the ti- 
tle of A letter to Sir Jacob Banks, where the reflections 
upon her ſacred Majeſty are much more plain and direct, 
than ever the Examiner thought fit to publiſh againſt the 
moſt obnoxious perſons in the mini/?ry, diſcarded for en- 
deavouring the ruin of their Prince and country. Cæſar 


indeed threatened to hang the pirates for preſuming to 


diſturb him, while he was their priſoner aboard their ſhip. 
But it was Cæſar who did to, and he did it to a crew of 


' public robbers; and it became the greatneſs of his ſpirit, 


tor he lived to execute what he had threatened. Had 
they been in his power, and ſent ſuch a meilage, it could 
be imputed to nothing but the extremes of impudence, 
folly, or madneſs. Rs | 

I had a letter laſt week relating to Mr. Greenſhields, an 


ep:/copal clergyman of Scotland, and the writer ſecms to 
be a gentleman of that part of Britain. I remember tormer- 
ly to have read a printed account of Mr. Greenſhields's 


caſe, who has been proſecuted and ſilenced for no other 
reaſon beſides reading divine ſervice after the manner of 


the church of England to his own congregation, who deſi- 
red it; though, as the genileman who writes to me ſays, 
there is no law in Scotland againſt thoſe meetings; and 
he adds, that the ſentence pronounced againſt Mr. Green- 


ſhields xvi! ſoon be affirmed, if ſome care be not taken to 


prevent it. Tam altogether uninformed in the particulars 
of this cafe, and beſides, to treat it juſtly would not come 


within the compaſs of my paper; therefore I could wiſh 
the gentleman would undertake it in a diſcourſe by itſelf; 
and I ſhould be glad he would inform the public in one 
fact; whether epi/copal aflemblies are freely allowed in 


Scotland? It is notorious, that abundance of their clergy 


fled from thence ſome years ago into England and Ire- 
land, as from a perſecution ; but it was alleged by their 
enemies, that they refuſed to take the oaths to the go- 
vernment, which however none of them ſcrupled when 
they came among us. It is ſomewhat extraordi at to 


ſee our a e and fanatics keep ſuch a ſtir about ine /a- 
ered act of tylzration, while their brethren will not allow a 
connivance in fo near a neighbourhood ; etpecially if 


what the gentleman inſiſts on in his letter be true, that 
| nine 
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nine parts in ten of the nobility and gentry, and two in 
three of the commons are cpiſcopal; of which one argu- 
ment he offereth is the preſent choice of their repreſen- 
tatives in both houſes, though oppoſed to the utmoſt b 

the preachings, threatenings, and anathemas of the lil 
Such uſage to a majority may, as he thinks, be of dan- 
gerous conſequence ; and I entirely agree with him. If 
theſe be the principles of the High- Airt, God preſerve, 
at leaſt the ſouthern parts from their tyranny. 


No. 31. 


Thurſday, March 8. 1710. 


crit anils 
Ex re fabellas. 


1 HAD laſt week ſent me by an unknown hand a paſ. 


ſage out of Plato, with ſome hints how to apply it. 
That author puts a fable into the mouth of Ariſtophanes, 
with an account of the original of lee: that mankind 


was at firſt created with four arms and legs, and all other 


parts double to what they are now; till Jupiter, as a pu- 
niſhment for his ſins, cleft him in two with a thunder- 
| bolt; fince which time we are always looking out for our 

other half; and this is the cauſe of love. But Jupiter threat- 
ened, that if they did not mend their manners, he would 
give them the other lit, and leave them to hop about in 


the ſhape of figures in bafſo relievo. The effect of this - 


laſt threatening, my correſpondent imagines, is now come 


to paſs ; and that as the firſt p/irting was the original of | 


love, by inclining us to ſearch for our other half; ſo the 
ſecond was the cauſe of hatred, by prompting us to fly 
from our other ſide, and dividing the ſame body into two, 
gave each ſlice the name of a party. - Ak 
I approve the fable and application, with this refine- 


ment upon it : for parties do not only ſplit a nation, but 


every individual among them, leaving each but half their 
ſtrength, and wit, and honeſty, and good nature; but 
one eye agd ear for their ſight and hearing, and equally 
lopping the reſt of the * A Where parties are pretty 
equal in a ſtate, no man can perceive one bad quality * 
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his own, or good one in his adverſaries. Beſides, party 
being a dry, diſagreeable ſubject, it renders converſation 
inſipid, or ſour, and confines invention. I ſpeak not here 
of the leaders, but the ap. er croud of followers 


in a party, who have been the inſtruments of mixing it 
in every condition and circumſtance of life. As the zea- 
lots among the Jews bound the law about their ſoreheads, 
and wriſts, and hems of their garments, ſo the women 
among us have got the diſlinguiſhing marks of party in 
their muffs, their fans, and their ſurbelows. I he ubig 
ladies put on their patches in a different manner from the 
tories. They have made /chi/ms in the play - Teuſe, and 
each have their particular ſides at the opera : and when a 
man changeth his party, he muſt infallibly count upon the 
loſs of his miſtreſs. I aſked a gentleman the other day, 
how he liked ſuch a lady ? But he would not give me 
his opinion, till I had anſwered him whether ſhe were a 
ubig or a tory. Mr. » fince he is known to viſit 
the preſent miniſtry, and lay ſome time under a ſuſpicion 
of writing the Examiner, is no longer a man of wit; his 
very poems have contracted a ſtupidity, many years after 
they were printed. = 1 
Having lately ventured upon a metaphorical genealogy 
of merit, | thought it would be proper to add another of 
_ party, or rather of faction (to avoid miſtake) not tellin 
the reader whether it be my own, or a quotation, til! 
know how it is approved. But whether I read, or dream- 
ed it, the fable 1s as follows : 15 


LIBERT V, the daughter of oppreſſion, after hav- 
ing brought forth ſeveral fair children, as Riches, Arts, 
Learning, Trade, and many others, was at laſt delive- 
« red of her yaungeſt daughter, called Fa criox, whom 
Juno, doing the office of the mid wife, diſtorted in its 
birth out of envy to the mother, from whence it de- 
* rived its peeviſneſs and ſickly conſtitution. However, 
« asit is often the nature of parents to grow mot! ond of 
* their youngeſt and diſagreeableſt children, fo it hap- 
< pened with Liberty, who doated on thi: daughter to 
* ſuch a degree, that by her good will the would ne- 
Aver ſuffer the girl to be out of her fight. As Miſs 
Faction grew up, ſhe became fo termagant and 1 
| «c war » 
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« ward, that there was no enduring her any longer in 
ce heaven: Jupiter gave her warning to be gone; and her 
«© mother, rather than forſake her, took the whole fami. 
ly down to earth. She landed firſt in Greece; was 
; © expelled by degrees through all the cities by her daugb- 
« ter's ill conduct: fled afterwards to Italy, and bein 
« baniſhed thence, took ſhelter among the Goths, with 
«© whom ſhe paſſed into moft parts of Europe: but, be. 
« ing driven out every where, ſhe began to loſe eſteem, 
« and her daughter's faults were imputed to herſelf: 6 


* that at this time ſhe has hardly a place in the world to Y 


* retire to. One would wonder what ſtrange qualities 
te this daughter muſt poſſeſs, ſufficient to blaſt the in- 
« fluence ot ſo divine a mother, and the reſt of her chil. 
« dren. She always affected to keep mean and ſcanda- 
© Jous company, valuing no-body, but juſt as they agreed 
«© with her in every capricious opinion ſhe thought fit to 


take up; and rigorouſly exacting compliance, though 


«© ſhe changed her ſentiments ever fo often. Her great 


% employment was to breed diſcord among friends and re- | 


lations, and make up monſtrous alliances between 
«« thoſe, whoſe diſpoſitions leaſt reſembled each other. 


«* Whoever offered to contradict her, though in the | 
«*« moſt — + 9 trifle, ſhe would be ſure to diſtin- 


« guiſh by ſome ignominious appellation, and allow them 
© to have neither honour, wit, beauty, learning, honeſty, 
* or common ſenſe. She intruded into all companies at 
the moſt unſeaſonable times; mixed at balls, aſſem- 
e blies. and other parties of pleaſure, haunted every 
« coff:e-houſe and bookſeller's ſhop, and by her perpetual 
talking filled all places with diſturbance and confuſi- 


* on: ſhe buzzed about the merchant in the Exchange, 
& the divize in his pulpit, and the hopheeper behind 


&« his counter. Above all, ſhe frequented public f- 
© /omblic:, where ſhe ſat in the ſhape of an ob/cene, 


« omits bird, ready to prompt her friends as they 


„ ſpoke.” 


If I underſtand this fable of Facriox right, it ought 
to be applied to thoſe, who ſet themſelves up againſt the 


true inteteſt and conititution of their country; which! 
wich che undertakers for the late miniſtry would _ 
4 
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take notice of, or tell us by what figure of ſpeech they 
pretend to call ſo great and unforced a majority, with 
the Queen at their head, by the name of the faction ; 
which is not unlike the phraſe of the zoxjurors, who dig- 
nifying one or two deprived biſhops and half a ſcore 
22 of the ſame ſtamp with the title of the Church 
A 


cle 
of England, exclude all the reſt as ſchiſnatics; or like 
the preſoyterians laying the ſame accuſation, with equal 
juſtice, againſt the eſtabliſhed religion. | 

And here it may be worth enquiring, what are the 
true characteriſties of a Faction; or how it is to be diftin- 
- guiſhed from that great body of the people, who are 
friends to the conſtitution ? The heads of a faction are 
uſually a ſett of upſtarts, or men ruined in their for- 
tunes, whom ſome great change in a government did 
at firſt out of their obſcurity produce upon the ſtage. 
They aſſociate themſelves with thoſe who diſlike the old 
eſtabliſhment, religious and civil. They are full of new 
ſchemes in politics and divinity ; they have an incurable 
hatred againſt the old nobility, and ſtrengthen their par- 
ty by dependents raifed from the loweſt of the people. 
They have ſeveral ways of working themſelves into pow- 
er; but they are ſure to be called, when a corrupt admi- 
nitration wants to be ſupported againſt thoſe who are en- 
deavouring at a reformation ; and they firmly obſerve 
that celebrated maxim of preſerving poaver by the ſame 
arts, by which it is attained. They act with the ſpirit of 
thoſe, who believe their time is but ſhort ; and their firſt. 
care is to heap up immenſe riches at the public expence z 
in which they have two ends beſides that common one 
of inſatiable avarice, which are to make themſelves neceſ- 
| tary, and to keep the commonwealth in dependance. 
Thus they hope to compaſs their defign, which is, in- 

ſtead of fitting their principles to the conſtitution, to al- 
ter and adjuſt the conſtitution to their own pernicious 
principles. 7 

It is eaſy determining by this teſt, to which fide the 
name of faction moſt properly belongs. But however, I 
will give them any ſyſtem of law or regal government, 
from William the Conqueror to this preſent time, to try 
whether they can tally it with their late models; except- 
ing only that of Cromwell, whom perhaps they will 
reckon for a monarch. 

Vol. II. 3 If 
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If the preſent miniſtry, and ſo great a majority in the 
parliament and kingdom, be only a faction, it muſt ap. 
pear by ſome actions, which anſwer the idea we uſually 
conceive from that word. Have they abuſed the prero- 


gative of the Prince, or invaded the rights and liberties of 
the ſubjet? Have they offered at any dangerous inno- 


vations in church or ſtate? Have they broached any doc- 


trine of hereſy, rebellion, or tyranny? Have any of 
them treated their ſovereign with inſolence, engroſſed 
and fold all her favours, or deceived her by baſe, pro 
miſrepreſentations of her moſt faithful ſervants ? Iheſe 
are the arts of a faction, and whoever hath practiſed them, 
they and their followers muſt take up with the name. 
It is uſually reckoned a big principle to appeal to the 
people; but that is only when they have been ſo wiſe 23 
to poiſon their underſtandings beforehand. Will they 
now ſtand to this appeal, and be determined by their wx 
papuli, to which fide their title of faction belongs? And 
that the people are now left to the natural freedom of 
their underſtanding and choice, I believe our adverſaries 
will hardly deny. They will now refuſe this appeal, and 
it is reaſonable they ſhould ; and I will farther add, 
that, if our people reſembled the old Grecians, there 
might be danger in ſuch a trial. A pragmatical orator told 
a great man at Athens, that whenever the people were 
in their rage, they would certainly tear him to pieces; 
yes, ſays the other, and they will do the ſame to you, 
whenever they are in their wits. But God be thanked, 
our populace is more merciful in their nature, and at 
preſent under better direction; and the orators among 
us have attempted to confound both prerogative and lau 


in their ſovereign's preſence, and before the _ court | 


of judicature, without any hazard to their perſons. 


No. 32. Thurſday, March 15. 1710. 


Nen eft ea medicina, cum ſane parti corporis ſcalpe® | 
lum adbibetur, atque integre ; carnificina eſt ia, 
et crudelitas. Hi medentur reipublice, qui exſi- 


cant peſtem aliquam, tanguam flrumam civitatii. 


TFT AM diverted from the general ſubject of my dif- 
| 1 courſes to reflect upon an event of a very — 
. | | | na 
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nary and ſurpriſing nature. A great miniſter, in high 
confidence with the Queen, under whoſe management 
the weight of affairs at preſent is in a great meaſure ſup- 
ſed to lie; fitting in council, in a royal palace, with a 
dozen of the chief officers of the ſtate, is ftabbed at the 
very board, in the execution of his office, by the hand of 
2 French papi/t *, then under examination for high trea- 
| ſon; the aſſaſſin redoubles his blow to make fure work; 
and concluding the Chancellor was diſpatched , goes 
on with the ſame rage to murder a principal Secretary of 
State : and that whole noble aſſembly are forced to riſe 
and draw their ſwords in their own defence, as if a wild 
beaſt had been let looſe among them. | 5 
This fact hath ſome circumſtances of aggravation, not 
to be parallelled by any of the like kind we meet with in 
hiſtory. Cæſar's murder being performed in the ſenate 
comes neareſt to the caſe; but that was an affair con- 
certed by great numbers of the chief ſenators, who were 
_ likewiſe the actors in it; and not the work of a vile ſin- 
ole ruffian. Harry the third of France was ſtabbed b 
an enthuſiaſtic Frier, whom he ſuffered to approach his 
| perſon, while thoſe who attended him ſtood at ſome diſ- 
tance, His ſucceſſor met the ſame fate in a coach, where 
neither he nor his nobles in ſuch a confinement were able 
to defend themſelyes. In our own country we have, I 
think, but one inftance of this fort, which has made any 
noiſe ; I mean that of Felton about fourſcore years ago; 
but he took the opportunity to ſtab the Duke of Buck- 


* The Abbot de Bourlic, who having quitted his native coun- 
try, ſolicited to be employed againſt it in ſeveral courts of Europe, 
and aſſumed the title of Marquis de Guiſcard. He at length ob- 
tained a commiſſion from Q. Anne, and embarked in an expedi- 
tion againſt France, which miſcarried ; and his expectations being 
diſappointed by the new miniſtry, he endeavoured to make his 
peace at home by acting here as a ſpy, and commenced a treaſona- 


| ble correſpondence : his letters were intercepted, and produced ts {| 


him by Mr. Harley, at his examination. Hawkeſ. 


+ Mr. Harley, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, afterwards 
Earl of Oxford. | | 


+ Mr, Henry St. John, afterwards Lord Bolingbroke. 
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ingham in paſling through a dark lobby from one room 


to another. The blow was neither ſeen or heard, and 


the murderer might have eſcaped, if his own concern 


and horror, as it is uſual in ſuch caſes, had not betrayed 


him. Beſides, the a& of Felton will admit of ſome exte- 
nuation from the motive he is ſaid to have had: but 


this attempt of Guiſcard ſeems to have outdone them all 


in every heightening circumſtance, except the difference 
of perſons between a king and a great miniſter, for [ 
give no allowance at all to the difference of fucceſy 
(which however, is yet uncertain and depending) nor 


think it the leaſt alleviation to the crime, whatever it 


may be to the puniſhment. 


am ſenſible, it is ill arguing from particulars to gene- 


rals, and that we ought not to charge upon a nation the 
crimes of a few deſperate villains it is ſo unfortunate to 


produce ; yet at the ſame time it muſt be avowed, that 
the French have for theſe laſt centuries been ſomewhat 


too liberal of their daggers upon the perſons of their 


greateſt men; ſuch as the Admiral de Coligny, the Dukes 


of Guiſe father and ſon, and the two Kings I laſt men- 


tioned. I have ſometimes wondered how a people, 


whoſe genius ſeems wholly turned to ſinging, and danc- 
ing, and prating, to vanity and impertinence ; who lay ſo 
much weight upon modes and geſtures ; whoſe eſſentia- 
lities are generally ſo very ſuperficial ; who are uſually 


ſo ſerious upon trifles, and fo trifling upon what is ſeri- 


ous, have been capable of committing ſuch ſolid vil- 
lanies, more ſuitable to the gravity of a Spaniard, or the 
ſilence and thoughtfulneſs of an Italian; unleſs it be, 
that in a nation naturally ſo full of themſelves, and of fo 
reſtleſs imaginations, when any of them happen to be of 


a moroſe and gloomy conſtitution, that huddle of con- 


fuſed thoughts for want of evaporating uſually termi- 
nates in rage or deſpair. D' Avila obſerves, that Jacques 


Clement * was a fort of buffoon, whom the reſt of the 


friers uſed to make ſport with; but at laſt giving his 
ſolly a ſerious turn, it ended in enthuſiaſm, and qualifi- 
ed him for that deſperate act of murdering his King. 

But in the Marquis de Guiſcard there ſeems to have 


* The monk who ſtabbed Henry III. of France, Hawke. 
been 
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been a complication of ingredients for ſuch an attempt. 
He had committed ſeveral enormities in France, was ex- 
tremely prodigal and vicious, of a dark melancholy com- 
plexion and cloudy countenance, ſuch as in vulgar phy- 
ſiognomy is called an 7// lot. For the rett, his talents 
were very mean, having a fort of inferior cunning, but 
very imall abilities; fo that a great man of the late mi- 
niſtry, by whom he was invited over, and with much 
diſcretion raiſed at firſt ſtep, from a profligate popi/þ prieſt 
to a Lieutenant General, and Colonel of a regiment of 
horſe, was at laſt forced to drop him for ſhame. 

| Had ſuch an accident happened under that miniftry, 
and to ſo conſiderable a member of it, they would have 
immediately charged it upon the whole body of thoſe, 
they are pleaſed to called the faction. This would have 
been ſtyled a high-church principle; the clergy would have 
been accuſed, as promoters and abetters of the fact; 
committees would have been ſent to promiſe the criminal 
his life, provided they might have liberty to direct and 
dictate his confeſſion ; and a b/ack liſt would have been 
printed of all thoſe, .who had been ever ſeen in the mur- 
derer's company. But the preſent men in power hate and 
deſpiſe all ſuch deteſtable arts, which they might now turn 
upon their adverſaries with much more plauſibility, than 
ever theſe did their honourable negotiations with Greg“. 


In the beginning of the year 1708, William Greg an under- 
elerk to Mr. Secretary Harley, was detected in a correſpondence 
with Monſieur Chamillard, one of the French King's miniſters; 
to whom he tranſmitted the proceedings of both houſes of par- 
liament with reſpe& to the augmentation of the Britiſh forces, 
and other papers of great importance. Greg, when he was in- 


dicted of this treaſon, pleaded guilty ; which gave occaſion to Mr. 


Harley's enemies to inſinuate that he was privy to Greg's practices, 
and had, by aſſurances of pardon, prevailed upon him to plead 
guilty, in order to prevent the examination of witneſſes. The 
houſe of Lords appointed a committee of ſeven, of whom Lord 
Sunderland was manager, to inquire into the affair. The com- 
mittee preſented an addrels to the Queen, in which complaint 
was made, that all Mr. Harley's papers had been long expoled to 
the meagclt clerks in his office; and it was requeſted, that more 


N 3 Caution 
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And here it may be worth obſerving, how unanimous * 


a concurrence there is between ſome perſons once in 


great power and a French papift ; both agreeing in the 


great end of taking away Mr. Harley's life ; though dit- 


tering in their methods; the firſt proceeding by ſubor- 
nation, the other by violence; wherein Guiſcard ſeems to 


have the advantage, as aiming no further than his life 
while the others deſigned to deſtroy at once both that 
and his reputation. The malice of both againſt this gen- 
tleman ſeems to have riſen from the ſame cauſe, his diſ- 
covering defigns againſt the government. It was Mr, 
Harley, who detected the treaſonable correſpondence of 
Greg, and fecured him betimes; when a certain great 
man, who ſhall be nameleſs, had, out of the depth of his 
politics, ſent him a caution to make his eſcape, which 
would certainly have fixed the appearance of guilt upon 
Mr. Harley: but when that was prevented, they would 
have enticed the condemned criminal, with promiſe of a 
pardon, to write and ſign an accuſation againſt the Se- 
cretary : but to uſe Greg's own expreſſion, his death was 
nothing near ſo ignominious, as would have been ſuch a life, 
that muſt be ſaved by proſtituting his conſcience. 
fame gentleman now lies ſtabbed by his other enemy, a 
popi/h ſpy, whoſe treaſon he hath diſcovered. God pre- 
ſerve the reſt of her Majeſty's miniſters from ſuch prote/- 
' ants, and from ſuch papiſts ? is 
I ſhall take occaſion to hint at ſome particularities in 
this ſurpriſing fact, for the ſake of thoſe at a diſtance, or 
who may not be thoroughly informed. The murderer 
confeſſed in Newgate, that his chief deſign was againſt 
Mr. Secretary St. John, who happened to change ſeats 
with Mr. Harley for more convenience of examining the 


criminal: and being aſked what provoked him to flab the 


caution might be uſed for the future. Upon this addreſs the ext 


cution of Greg was deferred a month: during which time he was 
ſollicited, threatened, and promiſed ; but ſtill perſiſting to take the 
Whole guilt upon himſelf, he was at length executed, having, it 

a paper which he left behind him, juſtified Mr. Harley in particu- 
lar; which he would ſcarce have thought neceſſary, if no particular 
attempt had been made againſt him. Hawkeſ. 
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chancellor, he ſaid, that not being able to come at the Se- 
cretary as he intended, ir was ſome ſatisfaction to murder 


the perſon, whom he thought Mr. St. John loved beſt “. 


And here if Mr. Harley hath ſtill any enemies left, 
whom his blood ſpilt in the public ſervice cannot recon- 


cile, I hope they will at leaft admire his magnanimity, 


which is a quality eſteemed even in an enemy: and L 
think there are few greater inſtances of it to be found in 
ſtory. After the wound was given, he was obſerved 
neither to change his countenance, nor diſcover any con- 
cern or diſorder in his ſpeech. He roſe up and walked a- 
bout the room while he was able, with the greateſt tran- 
uillity, during the height of the confuſion. When the 
— came, he took him aſide, and deſired he would 


inform him freely whether the wound were mortal, be- 


cauſe in that caſe, he ſaid, he had ſome affairs to ſettle 
relating to his family. The blade of the penknife, brok- 
en by the violence of the blow againſt a rib within a 
quarter of an inch of the handle, was dropt out (I know 


not whether from the wound, or his cloaths) as the ſur- 


geon was going to dreſs him : he ordered it to be taken 
up, and wiping it himſelf, gave it ſome body to keep, 
ſaying, he thought ff now properly belonged to him. He 
ſhewed no ſort of reſentment, nor ſpoke one violent 
word againſt Guiſcard, but appeared all the while the 
| leaſt concerned of any in the company. A ſtate of mind, 
which in fuch an exigency nothing but innocence can 
give, and is truly worthy of a Chrittian philoſopher. 

If there be really ſo great a difference in principle be- 
tween the high-flying whigs and the friends of France, I 
cannot but repeat the queſtion, how came they to join in 

the deſtruction of the ſame man? Can his death be — 


78 ſibly for the intereſt of both? or have they both the ſame 


quarrel againſt him, that he is perpetually diſcovering 
and preventing the treacherous deſigns of our enemies? 


However it be, this great miniſter may now ſay with St. 


Paul, that he hath been in perils by his own countrymen, 
and in perils by ſtrangers. | 0 


How much he was miſtaken, appears by Lord Bolingbroke's | 


Letter to Sir William Windham. 


Na 


In 
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In the midſt of fo melancholy a ſubject, I cannot but 
congratulate with our own country, that fuch a ſavage 
monſter as the Marquis de Guiſcard is none of her pro- 


duction ; a wretch perhaps more deteſtable in his own 


nature, than even this barbarous act has been yet able to 
repreſent him to the world. For there are good reaſons 
to believe from ſeveral circumſtances, that he had in- 
tentions of a deeper dye than thoſe he happened to ex- 
ecute ; I mean ſuch as every good ſubject muſt tremble 
to think on. He hath of late been frequently ſeen go- 


ing up the back-ftairs at court, and walking alone in an 


outer room adjoining to her Majeſty's bed-chamber. He 


- hath often, and earneſtly preſſed, for ſome time, to have 


acceſs to the Queen, even ſince his correſpondence with 
France. And he has now given ſuch a proof of his dif- 
Poſition, as leaves it eaſy to gueſs what was before in 
his thoughts, and what he was capable of attempting. 
It is humbly to be hoped, that the legiſlature will in- 
terpoſe on ſo extraordinary an occaſion as this, and di- 
rect a puniſhment * ſome way proportionable to ſo exe- 
Crable a crime. : eh 


E. guicungue tuum Alen vulnere corpus, ; 
Morte luat meritaxymäüꝛ 
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De libertate retinenda, qua certe nihil eft dulcius, 
tibi aſſentior. = 


HE apolrgies of the antient fathers are reckoned 
: to have been the moſt uſeful parts of their writ- 
 Ings, and to have done greateſt ſervice to the Chriſtian 
religion; becauſe they removed thoſe miſrepreſentations 
which had done it moſt injury. The method theſe wri- 
ters took, were openly and freely to diſcover every point 
of their faith, to detect the falſhood of their accuſers, and 


to charge nothing upon their adverſaries but what they 


® An act was immediately paſſed to make an attempt on the 


life of a Privy Councellor, in the execution of his office, felony 
without benefit of clergy. Hoawkeſ 


were 
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were ſure to make good. This example hath been ill 


followed of later times; the papiſis ſince the refomma- 


tion uſing all arts to palliate the abſurdities of their te- 
nets, and loading the reformers with a thouſand calum- 
nies ; the conſequence of which hath been only a more 
yarious, wide, and inveterate ſeparation. It is the tame 
thing in civil ſchiſms: a ig forms an image of a tory 
juſt after the thing he moſt abhors, and that image ſerv- 
eth to reprclent the whole body. | 

I am not ſenſible of any material difference there is 

between thoſe, who call themſclves the c avhigs, and a 


great majority of the preſent zor7es ; at leaſt by all I could 


ever find from examining ſeveral perſons of each deno- 
mination. But it mult be confeſſed, that the preſent bo- 


dy of <:57g5, as they now conſtitute that party, is a very 


odd mixrure of mankind, being forced to enlarge their 
bottom by taking in every heterodox profeſſor either in 


religion or government, whole opinions they were oblig- | 


ed to encourage for fear of leſſening their number; 
| while the bulk of the landed men and people were en- 


tirely of the old ſentiments. However, they ſtill pre- 


tended a due regard to the monarchy and the church, e- 
ven at the time when they were making the largeſt ſteps 
towards the ruin of both : bur not being able to wipe off 


the many accuſations laid to their charge, they endea- 
voured by throwing off ſcandal to make the torres appear | 
blacker than themſelves; that ſo the people might join 


with them, as the ſmaller evil of the two. 

But among all the reproaches which the auhigs have 
flung upon their adverfaries, there is none hath done 
them more ſervice than that of paffoe obedience, as they 


repreſent it with the conſequences of nun ure, arbi- 


trary poxwer, indefeaſible right, tyranuy, prpery, and what 
not. There is no accuſation, which hath paſſed with 


more plauſtbility than this ; nor any that is ſupported 


with leſs juſtice. In order therefore to undeceive thoſe, 


who have been miſled by falſe repreſentations, I thought 
it would be no improper undertaking to ſet this matter 
in a fair light, which I think hath not yet been done. 
A whig aſks, whether you hold paffive obedience ? You 
affitm it: he then immediately cries out, you are a 7a 


cobite, a frieud of F rance and the Pretender ! becauſe 


N 5 he 


„ 


mung 


he makes you anſwerable for the definition he hath form- 


ed of that term, however different it be from what you 


underſtand. I will therefore give two deſcriptions of 


paſſeve obedience ; the firſt as it is falſly charged by the | 


wwhigs, the other as it is really profeſſed by the tories, at 


leaſt by nineteen in twenty of all I ever converſed with. 


Paſſrve obedience, as charged by the W HIGS. 


THE doctrine of paſſive obedience is to believe, that 
a King, even in a limited monarchy, holding his power 
only from God, is only anſwerable to him: that ſuch a 


King is above all law; that the cruelleſt tyrant muſt be | 


ſubmitted to in all things; and if his commands be ever 
ſo unlawful, you muſt neither fly nor reſiſt, nor uſe any 
other weapons than prayers and tears. Although he 
ſhould force your wife or daughter, murder your chil- 
dren before your face, or cut off five hundred heads in 
a morning for his diverſion ; you are ſtill to wiſh him a 


long, proſperous reign, and to be patient under all his 


cruelties with the ſame reſignation as under a plague or 
famine ; becauſe to reſiſt him would be to reſiſt God in 


the perſon of his vice-gerent. If a King of England ö 


ſhould go through the ſtreets of London in order to mur- 
der every man he met; paſſive obedience commands them 
to ſubmit. All laws made to limit him ſignify nothing, 


although paſſed by his own conſent, if he thinks fit to | 


break them. God will indeed call him to a ſevere ac- 
count; but the whole people united to a man cannot pre- 
ſume to hold his hands, or offer him the leaſt active diſ- 


obedience : the people were certainly created for him, and 
not he for the people. His next heir, altkough worſe | 


than what I have deſcribed, although a fool or a mad 
man, hath a divine indefeaſible right to ſucceed him, 


which no law can diſannul ; nay, although he ſhould kill 


his father upon the throne, he is immediately King to all 


intents and purpoſes ; the poſſeſſion of the crown wiping | 


off all ſtains. But whoſoever fits on the throne without 
this title, though ever fo peaceably, and by conſent of 
former kings and pariiaments, is an zſurper, while there 
is any where in the world another perſon, who hath a 
nearet hereditary right; and the whole 3 

| under 
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under mortal ſin, till that heir be reſtored, becauſe he 
hath a divine title, which no human law can defeat. 


This and a great deal more hath, in a thouſand papers 


and pamphlets, been laid to that doctrine of paſſive obe- 


di:nce, which the whigs are pleaſed to charge upon us. 
This is what they are perpetually inſtilling into the peo- 
ple as the undoubted principle, by which the preſent 
mainittry and a great majority in parliament do at this 
time proceed. This is what they accuſe the clergy of 
delivering from the pulpits, ard of preaching up as a 


_ doctrine abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation. And whoever 


affirms in general, that paſſive obedience is due to the ſu- 


preme power, he is preſently loaded by our candid ad- 


verſaries with ſuch conſequences as theſe. Let us there- 
fore ſee what this doctrine is, when ſtript of ſuch miſre- 
preſentations, by deſcribing it as really taught and prac- 
tiſed by the tories; and then it will appear what grounds 


our adverſaries have to accuſe us upon this article. 


| Paſſive abedience 


„ as profeſſed and practiſed by the 
roles on 


THEY think that in every government, whether 


- monarchy or republic, there is placed a ſupreme, abſo- 


lute, unlimited power, to which paſſive obedience is due. 
That wherever is entruſted the power of making laws, 
that power is without all bounds; can repeal, or enact at 
pleaſure whatever laws it thinks fit ; and juſtly demand 
univerſal obedience and non-refiſtance. That among us, 
as every body knows, this power is lodged in the King | 
2 _ together with the Lords and Commons of the 
ting 
that power, are to be actively or paſſively obeyed. That 
the adminiſtration, or executive part, of this power is in 
England ſolely entruſted with the Prince, who in admi- 


niſtering thoſe laws ought to be no more reſiſted than the | 


legiſlative power itſelt. But they do not conceive the 


ſame abſolute paſſive obedience to be due to 2 limited 


Prince's commands, when they are directly contrary to 
the laws he hath conſented to, and ſworn to maintain. 
The crown may be ſued, as well as a private perſon ; 


* 


om; and therefore all decrees whatſoever, made by {| 
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and if an arbitrary Kind of England ſhould ſend his 


officers to ſeize my lands or goods againſt law, I can law. 


fully reſiſt them. The miniſters, by whom he acts, are 
liable to proſecution and impeachment, although his 
own perſon be ſacred. But if he interpoſe his royal au- 
thority to ſupport their inſolence, I ſee no remedy, until 
it grows a general grievance, or until the body of the 
people have reaſon to apprehend it will be ſo; after 
which it becomes a caſe of neceſſity, and then I 
ſuppoſe a free people may aſſert their own rights, yet 
without any violation to the perſon or lawful power of 
the Prince. But although the tres allow all this, and did 
Juſtify it by the ſhare they had in the revolution; yet they 
ſee no reaſon for entering into ſo ungrateful a ſubject, or 
raiſing controverſies upon it, as if we were in daily ap- 
3 of tyranny under the reign of ſo excellent a 


rinceſs, and while we have ſo many laws of late years | 


made to limit the prerogative; when, according to thoſe 


who know our conſtitution beſt, things rather ſeem to 


lean to the other extreme, which is equally to be avoid- 
ed. As to the ſucceſſion; the tories think an hereditary right 
tobe the beſt in its own nature, and moſt agreeable to 
our old conſtitution ; yet at the ſame time they allow it 


to be defeaſible by act of parliament ; and ſo is magna 


eharta too, if the legiſlature think fit: which is a truth 
ſo manifeſt, that no man, who underſtands the nature 
of government, can be in doubt concerning it. 


Theſe I take to be the ſentiments of a great majority 
among the tries with reſpect to paſſive obedience : and if 
the ae inſiſt, from the writings or common talk of 
warm and jgnorant men, to form a judgment of the 
whole bo iy, according to the firſt account I have here 
given; Iwill engage to produce as many of their ſide, 
who are utterly againſt pave obedicnce even to the legi- 
' Nature ; who will aſſert the laſt reſort of power to be in 
the people againſt thoſe, whom they have choſen and 
truſted as their repreſentatives, with the Prince at the 
head ; and who will put wild improbable caſes to ſhew 
the reaſonableneſs and neceſſity of reſiſting the legiſla- 
tive power in ſuch imaginary junctures. Than which 


however nothing can be more idle; for I dare undertake | 


An 
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in any ſyſtem of government, either ſpeculative or 
actice, that was ever yet in the world from Plato's 
Republic to Harrington's Oceana, to put ſuch difficul- 
ties as cannot be anſwered. | 
All the other calumnies raiſed by the cs, may be 
as eaſily wiped off; and I have charity to with they could 
as fully anſwer the juſt accuſations we have againſt them. 
Dodwell, Hicks, and Leſley are gravely quoted td prove, 
that the tries deſign to bring in the Pretender; and if I 
ſhould quote them to prove that the ſame thing is intend- 
ed by the ig, it would be full as reafonable ; ſince I 
am ſure they have at leaſt as much to do with zonjurors 
as we. But our objections againſt the ah:gs are built 
upon their conſtant practice for many years, whereof I 
- have produced an hundred initances, againſt any ſingle 
one of which no anſwer hath yet been attempted, al- 
though I have been curious enough to took into all the 
papers J could meet with, that are written againſt the 
Examiner; ſuch a taſk as, I hope, no man thinks I would 
undergo for any other end but that of finding an oppor- 
tunity to own and rectify my miſtakes; as I would be 
ready to do upon the call of the mcen;ft adverſary. Upon 
Which occaſion I ſhall take leave to add a few words, 
Iflattered myſelf laſt Thurſday, from the nature of my 
ſubject, and the inoffenſive manner I handled it, that I 
ſhould have one week's reſpite from thoſe mercileſs pens, 
whoſe ſeverity will ſome time break my heart : but I am 
_ deceived, and find them more violent than ever. They 
charge me with two lies and a b/under. The firſt He is a 
truth, that Guiſcard was invited over ; but it is of no 
conſequence. I do not tax it as a fault; ſuch fort of men 
have often been ſerviceable : I only blamed the indiſ- 
eretion of raiſing a proiligate Abbot, at the firſt ſtep, to a 
Lieutenant-General and Colonel of a regiment of horſe 
without ſtaying ſome reaſonable time, as is uſual in ſuch 
caſes, until he had given ſome proofs of his fidelity, as 
well as of that intereſt and credit he pretended to have in 
his country. But that is {aid to be another lye; for he 
was a papi/t, and could not have a regiment : however, 
this other lye isn truth too; for a regiment he had, and 
paid by us, to lis agent, Monficur la Bas, for his uſe, 
The third is a 6/under ; that 1 ſay Guiſcard's deſign was 
| againſt 
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againſt Mr. Secretary St. John, and yet my reaſonings 
upon it are, as if it were perſonally againſt Mr. Harley. 


But I ſay no ſuch thing, and my reaſonings are juſt. I 


relate only what Guiſcard ſaid in Newgate, becauſe it 
was a particularity the reader might be curious to know 
(and accordingly it lies in a paragraph by itſelf, after 
my reflections) but I never meant to be anſwerable for 
what Guiſcard ſaid, or thought it of weight enough for 
me to draw concluſions from thence, when | had ric ad- 
dreſs of both houſes to direct me better; where ir is ex- 
preſiy ſaid, that Mr. Harley's fidelity to her Majeſty, 
« and zeal for her ſervice, have drawa upon him the 


& hatred of all the abettors of popery and faction.“ 


This is what I believe, and what! ſhall flick ro. 

But, alas! theſe are not the paſſages which have raiſed 
fo much fury againſt me. One or two miſtakes in facts 
of no importance, or a fingle blunder, would not have 
provoked them; they are not ſo tender of my reputation 
as a writer. All their outrage is occaſioned by thoſe paſ- 
ſages in that paper, which they do not in the leall pretend 
to anſwer, and with the utmoſt reluctancy are forced to 
mention. They take abundance of pains to clear Guif. 
card from a deſign againit Mr. Harley's life: but offer 
not one argument to clear their other friends, who, in 
the buſineſs of Greg, were equally guilty of the /ame 
dc/izn againſt the ame perfor ; whoſe tongues were very 
fwords, and whole per-inives were axes, 


No. 34. Thurſday, March 29. 1711. 
nm—— Swunt hic etiam ſua præmia laud: ; | 
 Sunt lachrymæ rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. 

J Begin to be heartily weary of my employment as Ex- 


aminer ; which I wiſh the miniſtry would conſider 
with half ſo much concern as I do, and aſſign me ſome 


other with leſs pains, and a penfion. There may ſoon be 


a vacancy either on the bench, in the revenue, or the 
army, and I am equally qualified for each; but this trade 
of examining, | apprehend, may at one time or other go 
near to ſour my temper. I did lately propoſe, that ow 
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of thoſe ingenious pens, which are engaged on the other 
ſide, might be employed to ſucceed me; and I undertook 

to bring them over for / other crown : but it was anſwer- 
ed, that thoſe gentlemen do much better ſervice in the 
| ſtations where they are. It was added, that abundance 
of abuſes yet remained to be laid open to the world, 
which I had often promiſed to do, but was too much 
diverted by other ſubjects that came into my head. On 
the other ſide, the advice of ſome friends and the threats 
of many enemies have put me upon conſidering, what 
would become of me, if times ſhould alter this I have 
done very maturely, and the reſult is, that I am in no 
manner of pain. I grant, that what | have ſaid upon 
occaſion, concerning the late men in power, may be 
called ſatire by ſome unthinking people, as long as that 
faction is down; but if ever they come into play again, I 
muſt give them warning betore-hand, that | ſhail expect 
to be a favourite, and that thoſe pretended advocates of 
theirs will be pilloricd for /i.e//ers. For I appeal to any 
man, whether I ever charged that party, or its leaders, 
with one ſingle action or deſign, which (if we may judge 
by their former practices) they will not openly profeſs, 
be proud of, and ſcore up for merit, when they come 
again to the head of affairs ? I ſaid, they were inſolent 
to the Queen: will they not value themſelves upon that, 
as an argument to prove them bold aſſertors of the peo- 
ple's liberty? I affirmed, they were againſt a peace: 
will they be angry with me for ſetting forth the refine- 
ments of their politics, in purſuing the only method left 
to preſerve them in power ? I ſaid, they had involved 
the nation in debts, and engroſſed much of its money: 
they go beyond me, and boalt they have got it a//, and 
the credit too. I have urged the probability of their in- 
tending great alterations in religion and government : if 
they deſtroy both at their next coming, will they not 
reckon my foretelling it rather as a panegyric than an 
affront? I ſaid, they had formerly a deſign againſt Mr. 
_ Harley's life *: if they were now in power, would they 
not iminediately cut off his head, and thank me for 
juſtifying the ſincerity of their intentions ? In ſhort, 


* See The Examiner, No. 3%. 
| there 
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there is nothing I ever ſaid of thoſe worthy patriots, 


which may not be as well excuſed : therefore, as ſoon 
as they reſume their places, I poſitively deſign to put in 
my claim; and I think, may do it with a better grace 
than many of that party, who now make their court to 
the preſent miniſtry. I know two or three great men, 
at whoſe levees you may daily obſerve a ſcore of the 
moſt forward faces, which every body is aſhamed of, 

except thoſe who wear them. But I conceive, my pre- 
tenſions will be upon a very different foot. Let me 
offer a parallel caſe : ſuppoſe K. Charles I. had entirely 


ſubdued the rebels at Naſeby, and reduced the kingdom 


to his obedience ; whoever had gone about to reaſon 
from the former conduct of thoſe /aints, that if the 
victory had fallen on their fide, they would have mur- 
dered their Prince, deſtroyed monarchy and the church, 
and made the King's party compound for their eſtates az 
delinquents, would have been called a falſe uncharitable 


libeller by thoſe very perſons, who afterwards gloried in 


all this, and called it the avor# of the Lord, when they 
happened to ſucceed. I remember there was a perſon 
fined and impriſoned for ſcandalum magnatum, becauſe 
he ſaid the Duke of York was a papiſt : but when that 
Prince came to be King, and made open profeſſion of 


his religion, he had the juſtice immediately to releaſe 
his priſoner, who in his opinion had put a compliment 


upon him, and not a reproach : and therefore Colonel 
Titus, who had warmly aſſerted the ſame thing in 
parliament, was made a Privy Counſellor. | 

By this rule, if that, which for ſome politic reaſons is 
now called ſcandal upon the late miniſtry, proves one 
day to be only an abſtract of ſuch a character as they 


will aſſume and be proud of, I think I may fairly offer 
my pretenſions, and hope for their favour: and J am the 


more confirmed in this notion, by what I have obſerved 
in thoſe papers that come out weekly againſt the Exa- 
miner. The authors are perpetually telling me of my in- 
gratitude to my maſters ; that I Hunden and betray the 
_ cauſe; and write with more bitterneſs againlt thoſe who 


hire me, than againſt the whigs. Now, I took all this at 


firſt only for ſo many ſtraius of wit, and pretty paradoxes 
to divert the recder; but upon further thinking, I find 
| | they 
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they are ſerious. I imagined I had complimented the pre- 
ſent miniitry tor their dutiful behaviour to the Queen, tor 
their love of the old conſtitution in church and ſtate, for 
their generoſity and juſtice, and for their deſire of a 
ſpeedy, honourable peace: but it ſeems I am miſtaken, 
and they reckon all this for ſatire, becauſe ir is directly 
contrary to the practice of all thoſe whom they ſet up ta 
defend, and utterly againſt all their notions of a good 
miniſtry. Therefore I cannot but think they have rea- 
ſon on their ſide: for, ſuppoſe I ſhould write the charac- 
ter of an honeſt, a religious, and a learned man; and 
ſend the firſt toNewgate, the ſecond to the Grecian Cof- 
fee-houſe, and the laſt to White's; would they not all paſs 
for ſatires, and juſtly enough, among the companies to 
whom they were fent ? ns 
Having therefore employed ſeveral papers in ſuch ſort 
of panegyrics, and but very few on what they underſtand 
to be /atires, I ſhall henceforth upon occaſion be more 
| liberal of the latter; of which they are like to have a 
taſte in the remainder of this preſent paper. 


Among all the advantages which the kingdom hath re- 
_ ceived by the late change of miniſtry, the greateſt muſt be 
allowed to be the calling of the preſent parliament upon 
the diſſolution of the laſt. It is acknowleged, that this 
excellent aſſembly hath entirely recovered the honour of 
_ parliaments, which had been unhappily proſtituted for 
ſome years paſt by the factious proceedings of an unnatu- 
ral majority in concert with a moſt corrupt adminiſtration. 
It is plain by the preſent choice of members, that the e- 
lectors of England, when left to themſelves, do rightly 
underſtand their true intereſt. 'The moderate whigs be- 
gin to be convinced, that we have been all this while in 
wrong hands, and that things are now as they ſhould be. 

And that as the preſent hook of Commons is the beſt re- 

preſentative of the nation, that hath ever been ſummon- 
ed in our memories, ſo they have taken care in their firſt 
ſeſſion, by that noble bill of qualification ®, that future 
parliaments ſhould be compoſed of landed men; and our 
properties lie no more at the mercy of thoſe who have 


| © Thequalification required by this act is ſome eſtate in lands 
either in poſſeſſion or certain reverſion. See No. 44. | 
| none 
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none themſelves, or at leaſt only what is tranſient or 


imaginary. If there be any gratitude in poſterity, the 
memory of this aſſembly will be always celebrated; if 
otherwiſe, at leaſt we, who ſhare in the bleſſings they 


_ to us, ought with grateful hearts to acknowlege 
nem. 3 | | 


I deſign in ſome following papers to draw up a liſt (for 


I can do no more) of the great things this parliament hath 


already performed; the many abuſes they have detected; 


their juſtice in deciding elections without regard to party; 


their chearfulneſs and addreſs in raifing ſupplies for the 
war, and at the fame time providing for the nation's 


debts; their duty to the Queen, and their kindneſs to 
the church. In the mean time I cannot forbear mention- 


ing two particulars, which in my opinion do diſcover, in 


ſome meaſure, the temper of the preſent parliament, and 
bear analogy to thoſe paſſages related by Plutarch in the 
lives of certain great men; which, as himſelf obſerveth, 
although they be not of actions which make any great 
* noiſe or figure in hiſtory, yet give more light into the 


s characters of perſons, than we could receive from aa 


6 account of their moſt renowned atchievements.” 
Something like this may be obſerved from two late in- 


ſtances of decency and good nature in that illuſtrious ab 


ſembly I am ſpeaking of. The firſt was, when after that 
inhuman attempt upon Mr. Harley they were pleaſed to 


vote an addreſs to the Queen, wherein they expreſs their 


_ utmoſt deteſtation of the fact, their high eſteem and great 
concern for that able miniſter, and juſtly impute his miſ- 


fortunes to that zeal for her Majeſty's ſervice, which had | 


drawn upon him the hatred of all the abettors of popery and 


Faction. I dare affirm, that ſo diſtinguiſhing a mark of ho- 


nour and good will from ſuch a parliament was more ac- 
ceptable to a perſon of Mr Harley's generous nature, than 
the moſt bountiful grant that was ever yet made to a ſub- 


jet; as her Majeſty's anſwer, filled with gracious ex- 


preſſions in his favour, adds more to his rea/ glory, than 
any titles ſhe could beſtow. The Prince and repreſenta- 


tives of the whole 2 join in their concern for ſo 


important a life: theſe are the true rewards of virtue; 


and this is the commerce between noble ſpirits in a coin - 
which the giver knows where to beſtow, and the mm 
| ow 
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how to value, although neither avarice nor ambition 


would be able to comprehend its worth. 
The other inſtance | intend to produce of decency and 
good nature in the preient houſe of Commons, relates to 
their moſt worthy ſpeaker ; who having unfortunately 
loſt his eldeſt fon, the aflembly moved with a generous 


pity for ſo ſenſible an affliction adjourned themſelves for 


a week, that ſo good a ſervant of the public might have 
ſome interval to wipe away a father's tears. And indeed 
that gentleman hath too juſt an occaſion for his grief by 
the death of a fon, who had already acquired fo great a 
reputation for every amiable quality, and who might 
have lived to be fo great an honour and an ornament to 
his ancient family. | | 

Before I conclude, I muſt deſire one favour of the rea- 
der; that when he thinks it worth his while to peruſe 
any paper written againſt the Examiner, he will not form 
his judgment by any mangled quotation out of it, which 


| he finds in ſuch papers, but be ſo juſt to read the para- 


ph referred to; which I am confident will be found a 
uficient anſwer to all that ever thoſe papers can object: 


at leaſt I have ſeen above fifty of them, and never yet 


obſerved one ſingle quotation tranſcribed with common 


_ Candor. 
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Nulla ſuo peccato impediantur, quo minus alterius 
peccata demonſtrare poſſint. | 


I HAVE been conſidering the old conſtitution of this 


kingdom; comparing it with the monarchies and re- 
publics whereof we meet ſo many accounts in ancient ſto- 


ry, and with thoſe at preſent in moſt parts of Europe. 

Thave conſidered our religion, eſtabliſhed here by the fe. 
_ Liſſature ſoon after the reformation. I have likewife ex- 
amined the genius and diſpoſition of the people under 


that reaſonable freedom they poſſeſs. Then I have turn- 
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ed my reflections upon thoſe two great diviſions of a 
and ?ory (which ſome way or other take in the whole 
kingdom) with the principles they both profeſs, as well 
as thole wherewith they reproach one another. From 
all this I endeavour to determine from which tide her pre- 

ſent Majeſty may reaſonably hope for moſt ſecurity to 
her perſon and government; and to which the ought in 
prudence to trutt the adminiſtration of her affairs. If 
theſe two rivals were really no more than partzes, accord. 


ing to the common acceptation of the word, I ſhould a- 


| gree with thoſe politicians, who think a Prince deſcends 
rom his dignity by putting himſelf at the head of either; 
and that his wiſeſt courſe is to keep them in a balance, 
raifing or deprefiing either as it beſt ſuits with his deſigns, 
But when the viſible intereſt of his crown and kingdom 
hes on one fide ; and when the other is but a faden, 
raiſed and ftrengthened by incidents and intrigues, and 
by deceiving the people with falſe repreſentations of 
things; he ought in prudence to take the firſt opportuni- 
ty of opening his ſubjects eyes, and declaring himſelf in 
favour of thoſe who are for preſerving the civil and reli- 


gious rights of the nation, wherewith his own are fo in- 


terwoven. . „ | | | 

This was certainly our caſe : for I do not take the 
heads, advocates, and followers of the wigs to make up 
ſtrictly ſpeaking a national party; being patched up of 
heterogeneous, inconſiſtent parts, whom nothing ſerved 
to unite, but the common intereſt of ſharing in the ſpoil 


| and plunder of the people; their preſent dread of their 


adverſaries, by whom they apprehended to be called to an 
account; and that general conſpiracy of endeavouring to 


overturn the church and ſtate, which however if they 
could have compaſſed, they would certainly have fallen 
out among themſelves, and broke in pieces, as their pre- 


deceſſors did after they deſtroyed the monarchy and rcli- 


gion. For how could a wwhig, who is againſt all diſci- 


pline, agree with a pręſlyterian, who carries it higher 
than the papiſts themſelves? How could a Socinian adjuſt 
his models to either? Or how could any of theſe ce- 


ment with a Deift, or Free-thinker, when they came to 


conſult upon points of faith? Neither would they have 
agreed better in their ſyſtems of government; where 8 
| woulc 
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would have been for a King under the limitations of a 
Duke of Venice ; others for a Dutch republic ; a third 
party for an Aritlocracy ; and mot of all for ſome new 
fabric of their own contriving. „ DL 
But however, let us conſider them as a party, and un- 
der thoſe general tenets wherein they agreed, and which 
they publicly owned, without charging them with any 
that they pretend to deny. Then, * us examine thoſe 
principles of the tories, which their adverſaries allow them 
to profeſs, and do not pretend to tax them with any actions 
contrary to thoſe profeſſions: after which let the reader 
judge, from which of theſe two parties a Prince hath 
moſt to fear; and whether her Majeſty did not conſider 
the eaſe, the ſafety, and dignity of her perſon, the ſecu- 
rity of her crown, and the tranſmiſſion of monarchy to 
her proteſtant ſucceſſors, when ſhe put her affairs into 
the preſent hands. . . 
Suppoſe the matter were not entire; the Queen to 
make her choice : and for that end, ſhould order the 
pros on both ſides to be fairly laid before her. Firſt 
conceive, the ac big would grant, that they have natu- 
rally no very great veneration for crowned heads ; that 
they allow the perſon of the Prince may, upon many oc- 
caſions, be reſiſted by arms; and that they do not con- 
demn the war raifed againſt K. Charles I. or own it to 
be a rebellion, although they would be thought to blame 
his murder. They do not think the prerogative to be 
yet ſufficiently limited; and have therefore taken care 
(as a particular mark of their veneration for the illuſtri- 
ous houſe of Hanover) to clip it ſtill cloſer againſt the 
next reign; which conſequently they would be glad to 
ſee done in the preſent : not to mention, that the majori- 
ty of them, if it were put to the vote, would allow that 


| they prefer a commonwealth before a monarchy. As to 


religion; their univerſal undiſputed maxim is, that it 
Ought to make no diſtinction at all among proteſtants; 
and in the word proteſtant they include every body who 
is not a papiſt, and who will by an oath give ſecurity to 
the government. Union in diſcipline and doctrine, the 
offenſive ſin of ſchiſm, the notion of a church and a hier- 
archy, they laugh at as foppery, cant, and prigſteraft. 
ey 


They ſee no neceſſity at all that there ſhould be a natio- 


nal faith ; and what we uſually call by that name, they 


only ſtyle the religion of the magifirate ®. Since the 


diflenters and we agree in the main, why ſhould the dif. 
ference of a few ſpeculative points or modes of dreſs in- 
capacitate them from ſerving their Prince and country in a 
juncture, when we ought to have all hands up againſt the 


| common enemy? and why ſhould they be forced to take 
the ſacrament from our clergy's hands, and in our poſture; 
or indeed why compelled to receive it at all, when 


they take an employment which has nothing to do with 


religion? 


ä heſe are the notions which moſt of that party avow, 
and which they do not endeavour to diſguiſe or ſet of | 


with falſe colours, or complain of being miſrepreſented 
about. I have here placed them on purpoſe in the fame 
light, which themſelves do in the very apologies they 
make for what we accuſe them of; and how inviting e- 
ven theſe doctrines are for ſuch a monarch to cloſe with, 
as our law, both ſtatute and common, underſtands a King 
of England to be, let others decide. But then, if to 
_ theſe we ſhould add other opinions, which moſt of their 
own writers juſtify, and which their univerſal practice bail 
given a ſanction to; they are no more than what a Prince 


might reaſonably expect, as the natural conſequence of | 


thoſe avowed principles. For when ſuch perſons are at 


the head of affairs, the low opinion they have of princes 


will certainly lead them to violate that reſpect they ought 
to bear; and at the ſame time, their own want of duty 
to their ſovereign is largely made up, by exacting greater 


ſubmiſſions to themſelves from their fellow- ſubjects ; it : 


being indiſputably true, that the ſame principle of pride 
and ambition makes a man treat his equals with inſolence, 
in the ſame proportion as he affronts his ſuperiors ; 3 
both Prince and people have ſufficiently felt from the late 
miniſtry. bh 
Then, from their confeſſed notions of religion as abort 
related, I fee no reaton to wonder, why they counte- 
nanced not only all torts of diſſenters, but the ſever 
 gradatiens of Free-thinkers among us (all which are& 


cee Letter on the reſt, Vol. III. p. 222. 
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penly enrolled in their party, nor why they were fo ve- 
averſe from the preſent eſtabliſhed form of worſhip, 
which by preſcribing obedience to princes from the topic 
of conſcience, would be ſure to thwart all their ſchemes 
of innovation. | 
One thing I might add, as another acknowleged max- 


im in that party, and in my opinion as dangerous to the 


conftitution as any I have mentioned ; I mean, that of 


preferring on all occaſions the monied intereſt before the 
lande which they were ſo far from denying, that they 
would gravely debate the reaſonableneſs and juſtice of it; 

and at the rate they went on, might in a little time have 


found a majority of repreſentatives fitly qualified to lay 


_ thoſe heavy burdens on the reſt of the nation, which 


themſelves would not touch with one of their fingers. 


However, to deal impartially, there are ſome motives, 


which might compel a Prince under the neceſſity of af- 
fairs to deliver himſelf over to that party. They were 


aid to poſſeſs the great bulk of caſh, and conſequently 


of credit in the nation ; and the heads of them had the 


reputation of preſiding over thoſe ſocieties, who have the 
great direCtion of both: ſo that all applications for loans 
to the public ſervice, upon any emergency, muſt be made 
through them; and it might prove highly dangerous to 
diſoblige them, becauſe in that caſe it was not to be 


doubted, that they would be obſtinate and malicious, 


ready to obſtruct all affairs, not 2 by ſhutting their 


own purſes, but by endeavouring to ſink credit, although 


with ſome preſent imaginary loſs to themſelves, only to 

ſhew it was a creature of their own. 2 

From this ſummary of ig principles and difpoſitions 
we find, what a Prince may reaſonably fear and hope 


from that party. Let us now very briefly conſider the 


doctrines of the tories, which their adverſaries will not 
_ diſpute. As they prefer a well regulated monarchy be- 


fore all other forms of government, ſo they think it next 


to impoſſible to alter that inſtitution here, without in- 


volving our whole iſjand in blood and delolation. They 


believe, that the prerogative of a ſovereign ought at leatt 
to be held as ſacred and inviolabie as the rights of his 


people; it only for this reaſon, becauſe without a due 
mare of power he will not be able to protect them. They 


think, 
> 
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think, that by many known laws of this realm, both 
ſtatute and common, neither the perſon nor lawful au- 
thority of the Prince ought, upon any pretence what. 
ſoever, to be reſiſted or diſobeyed. Their ſentiments in 
relation to the church are known enough, and will not 
be controverted, being juſt the reverſe to what I have 
delivered as the doctrine and practice of the whigs upon 
that article. | 

But here I muſt likewiſe deal impartially too ; and 
add one principle as a characteriſtic of the tories, which 
hath much diſcouraged ſome Princes from making uſe of 
them in affairs. Give the whigs but power enough to 


inſult their 3 engroſs his favours to themſelves, 
P 


and to oppreſs and plunder their fellow- ſubjects; they 
preſently grow into good humour and good language to- 
wards the crown ; profeſs they will ſtand by it with their 
lives and fortunes ; and whatever rudeneſſes they may 
be guilty of in private, yet they aſſure the world that 
there never was fo gracious a monarch. But to the 


ſſmame of the 20-65 it muſt be confeſſed, that nothing of 
all this hath been ever obſerved in them; in or out of 


favour, you ſee no alteration, farther than a little cheer- 
fulneſs or cloud in their countenances : the higheſt em- 
ployments can add nothing to their loyalty z but their 
behaviour to their Prince, as well as their expreſſions of 
love and duty, are in all conditions exactly the ſame. 

_ Having thus impartially ſtated the avowed 2 
of aQuhig and tory; let the reader determine as 

eth, to which of theſe two a wiſe Prince may, with moſt 
ſafety to himſelf and the public, truſt his perſon and his 
affairs; and whether it were raſhneſs or prudence in her 
Majeſty to make thoſe changes in the miniſtry, which 
have been ſo highly extolled by ſome, and condemned 
by others, Wm 1 9 
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No. 36. Thurſday, April 12. 1711. 


Tres ſpecies tam diſſimiles, tria talia texta, 
Una digs dedit exiti o- — | 
"WRITE this paper for the ſake of the enters, 
whom I take to be the moſt ſpreading branch of the 
aubig- party, that profeſſeth Chriſtianity; and the only one 
that ſeems to be zealous for any particular ſyſtem of it; 
the bulk of thoſe we call the /owv-church being generally 
indifferent and undetermined in that point; and the other 
ſubdiviſions having not yet taken either the Old or New 
Teſtament into their ſcheme. By the d:/enters therefore 
it will eaſily be underſtood that I mean the preſbyterians, 
as they include the ſects of anabaptiſis, independents, and 
others, which have been melted down into them ſince the 
reſtoration. This ſect, in order to make itſelf national, 


' . having gone ſo far as to raiſe a rebellion, murder their 


King, deftroy monarchy and the church, was afterwards 
broken in pieces by its own diviſions ; which made way 
for the King's return from his exile. However the zea- 
lous among them did ftill entertain hopes of recovering 
the dominion of grace; whereof I have read a remarkable 
paſſage in a book publiſhed about the year 1661, and 
written by one of their own fide. As one of the regicides 
was going to his execution, a friend aſked him, whe- 
© ther he thought the cauſe would revive ?” He anſwered, 
« the cauſe is in the boſom of Chriſt ; and as ſure as 
_ *. Chriſt roſe from the dead, ſo ſure will the cauſe revive al- 
* fo.” And therefore the nonconformiſis were ſtrictly watch- 
ed, and reſtrained by penal laws, during the reign of K. 
Charles II. the court and kingdom looking on them as a 
Faction ready to join in any deſign againſt the govern- 


maeent in church or ſtate. And ſurely this was reaſonable 


enough, while ſo many continued alive who had voted, 
and fought, and preached againſt both, and gave no 
proof that they had changed their principles. The 20 
conformiſts were then exactly upon the ſame foot with our 
n0Jurors now, whom we double tax, forbid their con- 
venticles, and keep under 80 without thinking 


Vol. II. ourſelves 
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ourſelves poſſeſſed with a perſecuting ſpirit ; becauſe we 
know they want nothing but the power to ruin us, 
This, in my opinion, ſhould altogether filence the 4 
ſenters complaints of perſecution under K. Charles II. or 


make them ſhew us wherein they differed at that time, | 


from what our Jacobites are now. | 


Their inclinations to the church were ſoon diſcovered, 


when K. James II. ſucceeded to the crown, with whom 


they unanimouſly joined in its ruin to revenge themſelves | 


for that reſtraint, they had moſt juſtly ſuffered in the 


foregoing reign, not from the perſecuting temper of the 


_ clergy, as their clamours would ſuggeſt, but the pru- 
dence and caution of the legiſlature. The ſame indul- 


gence againſt law was made uſe of by them and the pa- 


piſts; and they amicably employed their power, as in 
defence of one common intereſt. 

But the revolution happening ſoon after, ſerved to waſh 
away the memory of the rebellion ; upon which the 
run againſt popery was no doubt as juſt and ſeaſonable, as 


that of faratici/m after the reſtoration ; and the dread of 


popery being then our lateſt danger, and conſequently the 
moſt freſh upon our ſpirits, all mouths were open againſt 
that; the diſenters were rewarded with an indulgence by 
law; the rebellion and King's murder were now no long- 
er a reproach ; the former was only a civil war, and 
whoever durſt call it a rebellion was a Facobite and friend 
to France. This was the more unexpected, becauſe the 
revolution being wholly brought about by church of 


England hands, they hoped one good conſequence of it 


would be the relieving us from the encroachments of 

diſſenters, as well as thoſe of papiſts ; fince both had e- 

qually confederated towards our ruin : and therefore, 

when the crown was new ſettled, it was hoped at leafl, 

that the reſt of the conſtitution would be reſtored. But 
this affair took a very different turn: the 4iſenters had 
juſt made a ſhift to ſave a tide, and join with the Prince 
of Orange, when they found all was deſperate with the 
Protector K. James; and obſerving a party then forming 
againſt the old principles in — and ſtate, under the 
name of whigs and low-churchmen, they liſted themſelves 
of it, where they have ever ſince continued. 


It is therefore, upon the foot they now are, that 
| would 
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would apply myſelf to them, and deſire they would 


conſider the different circumſtances at preſent, from 


what they were under, when they began their deſigns 
againſt the church and monarchy about ſeventy years 
ago. At that juncture they made up the body of the 
party ; and whoſoever joined with them from princi- 
ples of revenge, diſcontent, ambition, or love of change, 
were all forced to ſhelter under their denomination ; u- 
nited heartily in the pretences of a further and purer re- 
formation in religion, and of advancing the great wvork 
(as the cant was then) that God was about to do in theſe 
nations; received the ſyſtems of doctrine and diſcipline 
preſcribed by the Scots, and readily took the covenant ; 
ſo that there appeared no diviſion among them, till af- 
ter the common enemy was ſubdued. 

But now their caſe is quite otherwiſe ; and I can hard- 
ly think it worth being of a party, upon the terms they 
have been received of late years. For ſuppoſe the whole 
Faction ſhould at length ſucceed in their deſign of deſtroy- 
ing the church; are they ſo weak to imagine, that the 


| new modelling of religion would be put into their hands ? 


Would their brethren, the /aw-charchmen and free-think- 


ers, ſubmit to their di/cip/line, their /pnods, or their claſſes ; 
and divide the lands of biſhops, or deans and chapters, 


among them? How can they help obſerving, that their 
allies, inſtead of 88 ſanctity than other men, 
are ſome of them for levelling all religion; and the reſt 


for aboliſhing it? Is it not manifeſt, that they have 
deen treated by their confederates exactly after the ſame 


manner as they were by K. James II. made inſtruments 
to ruin the church ; not for their own ſakes, but under 


| pretended project of univerſal freedom in opinion to 
advance the dark deſigns of thoſe who employ them ? 
For, excepting the antimonarchial principle, and a few 


falſe notions about /berty, I ſee but little agreement be- 
twixt them; and even in theſe, I believe, it would be 
impoſlible to contrive a frame of government that would 
pleaſe them all, if they had it now in their power to try. 
But however, to be ſure, the preſbyterian inſtitution 
would never obtain. For ſuppoſe they ſhould, in imitation 
of their predeceſſors, propoſe to have no King but our 
Saviour CHR15T ; the whole clan of free-thinkers would 
O 2 immediately 
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immediately object and refuſe his authority. Neither | 
would their /ozv-church-brethren uſe them better, as well 
knowing what enemies they are to that doctrine of unli- 
mited toleration, wherever they are ſuffered to preſide. 
So that upon the whole I do not ſee, as their preſent cir- 
cumſtances ſtand, where the diſſenters can find be: ter 
quarter than from the church of England. 
Beſides, I leave it to their conſideration, whether, with 
all their zeal againſt the church, they ought not to ſhew 
a little decency ; and how far it conſiſts with their repu- 
tation to act in concert with ſuch con ſederates. It was 
reckoned a very infamous proceeding in the preſent 
Moſt Chriftian King “ to affiit the Turk againſt the Em- 
peror : policy and reaſons of ſtate were not allowed fufj- 
_ cient excuſes for taking part with an 7»fidcl againſt a be. | 
_  fiever. It is one of the difſerters quarrels againſt the 
church, that ſhe is not enough reformed from popery: 
yet they boialy entered into a league with papi/ts and 2 
popiſ Prince to deſtroy her. They profeſs much ſantity, 
and object againft the wicked lives of ſome of our mem- 
bers; yet they have been long, and ſtill continue, in | 
ſtrict combination with /bertizes and atheiſts to conte 
our ruin. What if the Jews ſhould multiply, and be- 
come a formidable party among us? Would the 4%. 
ters join in alliance with them likewiſe, becauſe they - 
gree already in ſome general principles, and becauſe the 
' fews are allowed to be a ftif-necked and rebellicus people? 
It is the part of wite men to conceal their paſſons, 
when they are not in circumſtances of exerting them to 
- purpoſe : the arts of getting power, and preſerving in- 
dulgence, are very different. For the former, the re 
ſonable hopes of the iſenters ſeem to be at an end; 
their comrades, the æchigs and free-thinkers, are juſt in 
a condition proper tobe forſaken ; and the parliament, 
as well as the body of the people, will be deluded n0 
longer. Beſides, it ſometimes happens for a cauſe tobe 
_ exhauſted and worn out, as that of the aue in general 
ſeems at preſent to be: the nation had felt enough of tt 
It is as vain to hope reſtoring that decayed intereſt, B 
for a man of ſixty to talk of entering on a new ſcene 
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liſe, that is only proper for youth and vigour. New 
circumſtances and new men muſt arite, as well as new 
occaſions, which are not like to happen in our time. So 
that the %% entars have no game left at preſent, but to 
ſecure their 7ndu/gence: in order to vehich, I will be ſo 
bold to offer them ſome advice. $i 
Fir/?, That until ſome late proceedings are a little 
forgot, they would take care not to provoke, by any 
violence of tongue or pen, ſo great a majority as there 
is now againſt them; nor keep up any longer that com- 
bination with their broken allies ; but diſperſe them- 
| ſelves, and he dormant againſt ſome better opportunity. 
I have ſhewn they could have got no advantage, if the 
late party had prevailed ; and they will certainly loſe 
none by its fall, unleſs through their own fault. They 
pretend a mighty veneration for the Queen; let them 
give proof of it by quitting the ruined intereſt of thoſe, 
who have uſed her fo ill; and by a due reſpect to the 
perſons ſhe is pleaſed to truſt at preſent with her affairs. 
When they can no longer hope to govern, when ſtrug- 
gling can do them no good, and may poſlibly hurt them; 
what is left, but to be ſilent and paſſive ? | 
Secondly, Although there be no law (beſides that of 
God almighty) againſt occaſional conformity, it would be 
prudence in the di/enters to uſe it as tenderly as they 
can: for beſides the infamous hypocriſy of the thing it- 
ſelf, too frequent practice would perhaps make a remedy 
neceſſary. And after all they have ſaid to juſtify them- 
ſelves in this point, it ftill continues hard to conceive, 
how thote conſciences can pretend to be ſcrupulous, upon 
which an employment hath more power than the love of 
unity. 15 e 5 | 
In the Jaſt place, J am humbly of opinion, that the 
diſſenters would do well to drop that Vn they have 
learned from their directors, of affecting to be under hor- 
rible apprehenſions, that the tries are in the intereſt of 
the Pretender, and would be ready to embrace the firſt 
opportunity of inviting him over. It is with the worſt 
grace in the world that they offer to join in the cry upon 
this article: as if thoſe, who alone ſtood in the gap a- 
gainſt all the encroachments of popery and arbitrary poau- 
er, are not more likely to keep out both than a ſett of 
| 3 | ſehiſmatics, 
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ſehiſnatict, who, to gratify their ambition and revenge, 
did, by the meaneſt compliances, — and ſpirit up 
that unfortunate Prince to fall upon ſuch meaſures, as 


muſt at laſt have ended in the ruin of our liberty and 


religion. 


P. S. I wiſh thoſe, who give themſelves the trouble to 


write to the Examiner, would conſider whether what 


they ſend be proper for ſuch a paper to take notice of. 


| Thad one letter laſt week, written, as I ſuppoſe, by 


a divine, to deſire I would offer ſome reaſons againſt a 


bill now before the parliament for a/certaining the 
tythe of heps ; from which the writer apprehends great 
damage to the clergy, eſpecially the poorer vicars. If 
it be as he ſays (and he ſeems to argue very reaſonably 
upon it) the convocation now fitting will, no doubt, 


upon due application, repreſent the matter to the houſe | 


of Commons; and he may expect all juſtice and fa- 
vour from that great body, who have already appeared 
ſo tender of their rights. 


A gentleman likewiſe, who hath ſent me ſeveral 


letters relating to perſonal hardſhips he received from 
ſome of the late miniſtry, is adviſed to publiſh a narra- 
tive of them, they being too large, and not proper for 


' this paper. 


No. 37. Thurſday, April 19. 1717. 
Semper cauſe eventorum magis movent quam ipſa 
eventa, | 


FAM glad to obſerve that ſeveral among the ai 
1 have begun very much to change their language of 
| late. The ſtyle is now among the reaſonable part of 


them, when they meet a man in buſineſs, or a member 
of parliament; * Well, gentlemen, if you go on as you | 


* have hitherto done, we ſhall no longer have any pre- 
4 tence to complain.” They find, it ſeems, that there 


have been yet no overtures made to bring in the Pretender, 
nor any preparatory ſtep towards it. They read no en- 


llaving votes, nor bills brought in to endanger the * 
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The indulgence to ſcrupulous conſciences is again con- 
firmed from the throne, inviolably ' -+ 0p and not 


the leaſt whitper offered that may affect it. All care is 
taken to ſupport the war; ſupplies chearfully granted, 
and funds readily ſubſcribed to, in ſpite of the little arts 
made uſe of to diſcredit them. The juſt reſentments of 
ſome, which are laudable in themſelves, and which at 
another juncture it might be proper to give way to, have 
been ſoftened or diverted by the calmneſs of others. So 
that upon the article of preſent management, I do not ſee 
how any objection of weight can well be raiſed. 
However, our adverſaries till allege, that this great 
| ſucceſs was wholly unexpected, and out of all probable 
view: that in public affairs we ought leaſt of all others to 
judge by events: that the attempt of changing a miniſtry, 
during the difficulties of a long war, was raſh and incon- 
ſiderate : that if the Queen were diſpoſed, by her incli- 
nations, or from any perſonal diſlike, for ſuch a change, 
it might have been done with more fafety in a time of 
peace; that if it had miſcarried by any of thoſe inci- 
dents, which in all appearance might have intervened, 
the conſequences would perhaps have ruined the whole 
_ Confederacy : and — way however it hath now ſuc- 
ceeded, the experiment was too dangerous to try. 
But this is what we can by no means allow them. We 
never will admit raſhneſs or chance to have produced all 
this harmony and order. It is viſible to the world, that 
the ſeveral ſteps towards this change were ſlowly taken, 
and with the utmoſt caution. The mover: obſerved as 
they went on, how matters would bear; and advanced no 
farther at firſt, than ſo as they might be able to ſtop or 
go back, if circumſtances were not mature. Things 
were grown to ſuch a height, that it was no longer the 
_ queſtion, whether a bas who aimed at an employ- 
ment, were a whip or tory ; much leſs whether he had 
merit, or proper abilities, for what he pretended to: he 
muſt owe his preferment only to the favourites ; and the 
crown was ſo far from zominating, that they would not 
allow it a negative. This the Queen was reſolved no 
longer to endure; and began to break into their preſcrip- 
tion, by beſtowing one or two places of conſequence 
without conſulting her ephori, after they had fixed them 
| O14 for 
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for others, and concluded as uſual, that all their buſine; 


was to ſignify their pleaſure to her Majeſty. But although 
the perſons the Queen had choſen were ſuch, as no objec- 
tion could well be raiſed againſt upon the ſcore of party, 
yet the o/zgarchy took the alarm; their ſovereign authority 
was it {ſeems called in queſtion ; they grew into anger and 
diſcontent, as if their undoubted rights were violated. 
All former obligations to their ſovereign now became 
cancelled ; and they put themſelves upon the foot of peo- 
Fle, who are hardly uſed after the moſt eminent ſervices, 

I believe all men, who know any thing in politics, will 
agree, that a Prince thus treated by thoſe he hath moſt 
confided in, and perpetually loaded with his favours, 
ought to extricate himſelf as ſoon as poſſible; and is then 


only blamcable in his choice of time, when he defers one 


Minute after it is in his power; becauſe from the mon- 


ſtrous encroachments of exorbitant avarice and ambition 
he cannot tell how long it may continue to be ſo. And 


It will be found upon enquiring into hiitory, that moſt of 


thoſe Princes, who have been ruined by favourites, have 


owed their misfortune to the neglect of earlier remedies; 
deferring to ſtruggle, until they were quite ſunk. 
The wwhigs are every day curling the ungovernable 
rage, the haughty pride, and inſatiable covetouſneſs of a 
Certain perſon, as the cauſe of their fall; and are apt to 
tell their thoughts, that one /ingle removal might have ſet 
all things right. But the intereſts of that ingle perſon 
were found upon experience ſo complicated and woven 
with the reft by love, by awe, by marriage, by alliance, 
that they would rather confound heaven and earth, than 
diſſolve ſuch an union. 


T have always heard and underſtood, that a King of 


England, poſſeſſed of his people's hearts, at the head ofa 
free parliament, and in full agreement with a great ma- 
jority, made the true figure in the world that ſuch 2 
monarch ought to do; and purſued the real intereſt of 
| himſelf and his kingdom. Will they allow her Majeſty 
to be in thoſe circumſtances at preſent ? And was it not 


plain by the addreſſes ſent from all parts of the iſland, 
and by the viſible diſpoſition of the my. that ſucha 


en? And fo It 


parliament would undoubtedly be cho 
proved, 


e 


— 
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proved, without the court's uſing any arts to influence 
elections. 

What people then are theſe in a corner, to whom the 
conſtitution muſt truckle? It the whole nation's credit 
cannot ſupply funds for the war, without humble appli- 
cations from the entire legiſlature to a iew retazlers'of 
money, it is high time we thould tue {or a peace. What 
new maxims are theſe, which neither we nor our fore- 
fathers ever heard of beiore, and which no wile inſtitu- 
tion would ever allow? Mutt our laws from hencefor- 
ward pals the Bank and Eatt-India company, or have 
their rayal aſ/ent before they are in force? 

To hear tome of theſe worthy reaſoners talking of 
Credit, that ſhe is ſo nice, fo ſqueamiſh, fo capricious, 
you would think they were deſcribing a Lady troubled 
with vapours, or the cholic, to be removed only by a 
eourſe of ſleel, or ſcralloaving @ bullet. By the narrownels 
olf their thoughts one would imagine, they conceived the 
world to be no wider than Exchange-alley. It is proba- 
ble they may have ſuch a ficklv dame among them; and 
it is well if ſhe hath no worie diteaſes, conſidering what 
hands ſhe puſſes through. But the National Credit is of 
another complexion ; of found kcaith, and an even tem- 
per; her life and eziſlence being a quinteſlence dran 
trom the vitals of the whole kingdom: and we fnd 
theſe money politicians, after all their noite, to be of the 
ſame opinion by the court they paid her, when ſe late- 
ly appeared to them in the form ot a /z2tery. 

As to that mighty error in politics they charge upon 
the Queen, for changing her miniſtry in the height of a 
war, I ſuppoſe it is oniy looked upon as an error under 
a <whiggihh adminiſiration ; etherwile the late King had 
much to anſwer ior, who did it pretty frequently. And 
it is well known, that the late miniſtry of famons memo- 
ry was brought in during the preſent war; only with 
this circumſtance, that two or three of the chief did firſt 
Change their own principles, and then tock in ſuitable 
_ Companions. | 

But however, I ſce no rcafon why the fories ſhould 
not value their wiſdem Ly events, as weil as the evhigs. 
Nothing was ever thought a more precipitate, raſh coun- 
ſel than that of «itering ile ccin at the junQure it was 
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done; yet the prudence of the undertaking was ſuffici- 
ently juſtified by the ſucceſs. Perhaps it will be ſaid, 
that the attempt was neceſſary, becauſe the whole ſpecies 
of money was ſo grievouſly clipped and counterfeit: and 
is not her Majeſty's authority as ſacred as her coin? And 
hath not that been moſt ſcandalouſly clipped and man- 
gled, and often counterfeited too? 
It is another grievous complaint of the hig, that 
their late friends, and the whole party are treated with 
abundance of ſeverity in print, and in particular by the 
Examiner. They think it hard, that when they are 
Wholly deprived of power, hated by the people, and out 
of all hope of re-eſtabliſhing themſelves, their infirmities 
ſhould be ſo often diſplayed in order to render them yet 
more odious to mankind. This is what they employ their 
writers to ſet forth in their papers of the week; and it 
is humourous enough to obſerve one page taken up in 
railing at the Examiner, for his invectives againſt a diſ- 
carded miniſtry, and the other fide filled with the falſeſt 
2nd vileſt abuſes againft thoſe who are now in the high- 
eſt power and credit with their ſovereign, and whoſe 
leaſt breath would ſcatter them into filence and obſcu- 
rity. However, although I have indeed often wonder- 
ed to fee ſo much licentiouſneſs taken and connived at, 
and am {ure it would not be ſuffered in any other coun- 
try of Chriſtendom ; yet I never once invoked the aſſiſ- 
tance of the gael or pillary, which, upon the leaft provo- 
cation, was the uſual ſtyle during their tyranny. ere 
\ hath not paſſed a week theſe twenty years without ſome 
malicious paper ſcattered in every coffee-houſe by the 
emiſſaries of that party, whether it were d or ap. | 
believe they will not pretend to object the ſame thing to 
us: nor do I remember any conſtant weekly paper with 
reflections on the late miniftry or junto. They have ma- 
ny weak defenceleſs parts; they have not been uſed to 
a regular attack, and therefore it is that they are ſo ill 
able to endure one, when it comes to be their turn. S0 
that they complain more of a few months truths from us, 
than we did of all their lies, and malice for twice as 
many years. | | 
I cannot forbear obſerving upon this occaſion, that 
thoſe worthy authors i am ſpeaking of, ſeem to 9 = 
airly 
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fairly to repreſent the ſentiments of their party ; who 
in diſputing with us do generally give up ſeveral of the 
late miniſtry, and freely own many of their failings. 
They confeſs the monſtrous debt upon the navy to have 
been cauſed by moſt ſcandalous miſmanagement ; they 
allow the inſolence of ſome, and the awarice of others, to 
have been inſupportable: but theſe gentlemen are moſt 
liberal of their praiſes to thoſe perſons, and upon thoſe 
very articles, where their wiſeſt friends give up the 
point. They gravely tell us, that ſuch a one was the 

molt faithful ſervant that ever any Prince had; another 
the moſt dutiful; a third, the moſt generous; a fourth, 
of the greateſt integrity: ſo that T look upon theſe 
champions rather as retained by a cabal than a party ; 
which I defire the reaſonable men among them would 
pleaſe to conſider. 


No. 38. Thurſday, April 26. 1711. 


 Tndignum eft in ea civitate, que legibus continetur, 
. diſcedi à legibus. f Rs. 


1 HAVE been often conſidering how is comes to paſs, 

that the dexterity of mankind in evil ſhould always 
out-grow not only the prudence and caution of private 
perſons, but the continual expedients of the wiſeſt laws 
contrived to prevent it. I cannot imagine a knave to 
poſſeſs a greater ſhare of natural wit or genius than an 
honeſt man. I have known very notable ſharpers at 
play, who, upon all occaſions, were as great dunces as 
human ſhape can well allow; and I believe, the fame 
might be obſerved among the other knots of thieves and 
pick-pockets about this town. The propoſition howe- 
ever is Certainly true, and to be confirmed by an hun- 
dred inſtances. A ſcrivener, an attorney, a ſtock-jobber, 
and many other retailers of fraud ſhould not only be able 
to over-reach others much wiſer than themſelves, but 
find out new inventions to elude the force of any law 
made againſt them. I ſuppoſe the reaſon of this may be, 
that as the aggreſſor is ſaid to have generally the advan- 


tage 
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tage of the defender, ſo the makers of the law, which is 


to defend our rights, have uſually not ſo much induſtry 


or vigour as thoſe, whoſe intereſt leads them to attack 
it. Beſides, it rarely happens that men are rewarded 


by the public for their juſtice and virtue; neither do 


hole, who act upon ſuch principles, expect any recom- 
Pence until the next world: whereas fraud, where it 
iucceeds, gives preſent pay; and this is allowed the 


greateſt ſpur imaginable both to labour and invention, 


When a law is made to ſtop ſome growing evil, the wits 
of thoſe, whole intereſt it is to break it with ſecrecy or 
impunity, are immediately at work; and even among 
thoſe who pretend to fairer characters, many would glad- 
iy find means to avoid what they would not be thaught 
to violate. Ihey deſire to reap the advantage if poſſible 
v.:thout the ſhame, or at leaſt without the danger. This 
art is what I take that dextrous race of men, iprung up 
toon after the revolution, to have ſtudied with greater 
application ever ſince; and to have arrived at great per- 
tection in. According to the doctrine of ſome Romi 


caſuiits, they have ſound out quam prope ad peccatum fine 


pecents ? int accedere ; they can tell how to go within an 
inch of an impeachment, and yet come back untouched, 
They know what degree of corruption will juſt forfeit 


an employment, and whether the bribe you receive be 
ſufficient to ſet you right, and put ſomething in your 


pocket beſides: how much to a penny, you may ſafely 


cheat the Qucen, whether forty, fifty, or ſixty per cent. 
according to the ſtation you are in, and the diipoſitions 
of the perſons in office below and above you. They 


have computed the price you may ſecurely take or give 
for a place, or what part of the ſalary you ought to re- 


ſerve: they can diſcreetly diſtribute five hundred pounds 


in a ſmall borough without any danger from the ſtatutes 
againſt bribing elections. They can manage a bargain 
for an office by a third, fourth, or fifth hand; ſo that 
you {hall not know whom to accuſe: they can win a thou- 
ſand guineas at play in ſpite of the dice, and fend away 


the loler ſatizfied. They can pals the moſt exorbitant 


accounts, over-pay the creditor with half his demands, 
and fink the reſt. 


It would be endleſs to relate, or rather indeed oy 
| | 1016 
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Gble to diſcover the ſeveral arts, which curious men have 
found out to enrich themſelves by defrauding the public 
in defiance of the law. The military men, both by ſea 
and land, have equally cultivated this moſt uſeful] ſci- 
ence : neither hath it been altogether neglected by the 
other ſex ; of which, on the contrary, I could produce 
an inſtance, that would make ours bluſh to be ſo far 
out-done. _ | 4 
Beſides, to confeſs the truth, our laws themſelves are 
extremely defeCtive in many articles, which I take to be 
one ill effect of our belt poſſeſſion, liberty. Some years 
ago the Ambaſſador of a great Prince “ was arreſted, and 
outrages committed on his perſon in our ſtreets, without 
any poſſibility of redreſs from Weſtminſter-hall, or the 
prerogative of the ſovereign ; and the legiſlature was 
forced to provide a remedy againſt the like evils in time 
to come. A Commiilioner ol the ſtamped paper was 
lately diſcovered to have notoriouſly cheated ihe public 
of great ſums for many years, by counterfeiting the 
ſtamps, whick the law hath made capital: but the ag- 
gravation of his crime proved to be the cauſe that ſaved 
his lite; and that additional heightening circumſtance of 
\ betraying his trait was found to be à legal defence. I 
am aſſured, that the notorious cheat of the brewers at 
Portſmouth, deteRed about two months ago in parlia- 
ment, cannot, by any law now in force, be puniſhed in 
any degree equal to the guilt and infamy of it. Nay, 
what is almoſt incredible, had Guiſcard ÞF ſurvived his 
deteſtable attempt upon Mr. Harley's perſon, all the in- 
flaming circumitances of the fact would not have ſuffic- 
ed, in the opinion of many lawyers, to have puniſhed 
him with death ; and the public mult have lain under 
this dilemma, either to condemn him by a law ex poft 
fa&a, (which would have been of dangerous conſe- 
quence, and from an ignominious precedent) or under- 
go the mortification to lee the greateſt villain upon earth 
eſcape unpuniſhed, to the infinite triumph and delight of 
popery and faclian. But even this is not to be wondered 
at, when we conſider, that of all the inſolences offered 


Peter the Great, Czar of Moſcoxy. 
7 He died of che wound ke received, Fawkef. 


to 
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to the Queen ſince the act of indemnity (at leaſt that 


ever came to my ears) I can hardly inſtance above two or 
three, which by the letter of the law could amount to 


E treaſon. | 

rom theſe defects in our laws, and the want of ſome 
diſcretionary power, ſafely lodged, to exert upon emer. 
gencies ; as well as from the great acquirements of able 
men to elude the penalties of thoſe laws they break, it is 
no wonder that the injuries done to the public are ſo ſel- 
dom redrefſed. But beſides, no individual ſuffers by any 


wrong he doth to the commonwealth, in proportion to 


the advantage he gains by doing it. There are ſeven or 
eight millions, who contribute to the loſs, while the 
whole gain is ſunk among a few. The damage ſuffered 
by the public is not ſo immediately or heavily felt by 
particular perſons ; and the zeal of proſecutions is apt to 
drop and be loſt among numbers. 

But imagine a ſett of politicians for many years at the 
head of affairs, the game viſibly their own, and by con- 


ſequence, acting with great ſecurity ; may not theſe be 


ſometimes tempted to forget their caution by wy of 
time, by exceſs of avarice and ambition, by the inſolence, 
or violence of their nature, or perhaps by a mere con- 


tempt for their 2dverfaries ? May not ſuch motives as 


theſe put them often upon actions directly againſt the 
law, ſuch as no evaſions can be found for, and which 
will lay them fully open to the vengeance of a prevailing 
intereſt, whenever they are out of power? It is anſwered 
in the affirmative. And here we cannot refuſe the late mi- 


niſtry their due praiſes ; who foreſeeing a ſtorm provid - 


ed for their own ſafety by two admirable expedients, by 
which, with great prudence, they have eſcaped the pu- 
niſhments due to pernicious counſels and corrupt ma- 


nagement. The firſt was to procure, under pretences 


hardly ſpecious, a general act of indemnity, which cuts 
off all impeachments. The ſecond was yet more refin- 
ed : ſuppoſe, for inſtance, a counſel is to be purſued, 
which is neceſſary to carry on the dangerous deſigns of 
a prevailing party, to preſerve them in power, to gratify 
the unmeaſurable appetites of a few leaders civil and 


military, although by hazarding the ruin of the whole 


nation; this counſel, deſperate in itſelf, ee 


8 
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in its nature, they procure a majority to form into an 
addreſs, which makes it look like the ſenſe of the nation. 
Under that ſhelter they carry on the work, and lie ſe- 
cure againſt after-reckonings. | 

I muſt be ſo free to tell my meaning in this; that a- 
mong other things, I underſtand it of the addreſs made 
to the Queen about three years ago, to deſire that her 
Majeſty would not conſent to a peace, without the en- 
tire reſtitution of Spain. A proceeding which to peo- 
ple abroad, muſt look like the higheſt train of temerity, 
_ folly, and gaſconade. But we at home, who allow the 
promoters of that advice to be no fools, can eaſily com- 

rehend the depth and myſtery of it. They were aſſured 
b this means to pin down the war upon us ; conſequent- 
ly to encreaſe their own power and wealth, and multiply 
difficulties on the Queen and kingcom, until they had 
fixed their party too firmly to be ſhaken, whenever they 
ſhould find themſelves diſpoſed to reverſe their addreſs, 
and give us leave to wiſh tor a peace. | 

If any man entertains a more favourable opinion of 


this monſtrous ſtep in politics, I would aſk him, what ; 


we muſt do in caſe we find it impoſſible to recover 
Spain? Thoſe among the whigs, who believe a God, 
will confeſs that the events of war lie in his hands ; and 
the reſt of them, who acknowlege no ſuch power, will 
allow, that fortune hath too great a ſhare in the good or 
ill ſucceſs of military actions to let a wiſe man reaſon 
upon them, as if they were entirely in his power. If 
providence ſhall think fit to refuſe ſucceſs to our arm; 
with how ill a grace, with what ſhame and confuſion 
ſhall we be obliged to recant that precipitate addreſs, un- 
leſs the world will be fo charitable to conſider, that par- 
liaments among us differ as much as princes ; and that 
by the fatal conjunction of many unhappy circumſtances, 
it is very poſſible for our iſland to be repreſented ſome- 

times by thoſe who have the leaſt pretenſions. So little 
truth or juſtice there is in what ſome pretend to advance, 
that the actions of former ſenates ought always to be 
treated with reſpect by the latter; that thoſe afſemblies 
are all equally venerable, and no one to be preferred be- 
fore another : by which argument the parliament that 
began the rebellion againſt K. Charles I. voted his ** 
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and appointed his murderers, ought to be remembered 
with reſpect. 


But to return from this digreſſion; it is very plain, 


that conſidering the defectiveneſs of our laws, the varie- 


ty of caſes, the weakneſs of the prerogative, the power, 
or the cunning of ill-deſigning men, it is poſſible that 
many great abules may be viſibly committed, which can- 
not be legally puniſhed ; eſpecially if we add to this, 
that ſome enquiries might probably involve thoſe, whom, 
upon other accounts, it is not thought convenient to 
diſturb. Therefore it is very falte realoning, eſpecially 
in the management of public affairs, to argue that men 
are innocent, becauſe the law hath not pronounced 
them gwlty. | 

I am apt to think it was to ſupply ſuch defeQs as theſe, 
that ſatire was firſt introduced into the world ; whereby 
thoſe, whom neither religion, nor natural virtue, nor 


fear ot punithment were able to keep within the bounds 


of their duty, might be withheld by the ſhame of having 
their crimes expoſed to open view in the ſtrongeſt co- 
lours, and themſelves rendered odious to mankind. Per- 
haps all this may be litile regarded by ſuch hardened 
and abandoned natures as I have to deal with; but next 
to taming or binding a {ſavage animal, the beſt ſervice you 
can do the neighbourhood is to give them warning ei- 
ther to arm themſelves or not come in its way. 


Could I have hoped for any figns of remorſe from the 


leaders of that faction, I ſhouid very gladly have chang- 
ed my ſtyle, and forgot, or paſſed by their million of e- 
normities. But they are every day more fond of diſcover- 
ing their impotent zeal and malice: witnefs their con- 


duct in the city about a fortnight ago, which had no o- 


ther end imaginable, beſides that of perplexing our af 


fairs, and endeavovring to make things deſperate, that 


themſelves may be thought neceſſary. While they con- 


tinue in this frantic mood I ſhall not forbear to treat them 


as they deſerve; that is to fay, as the inveterate, irre- 
concileable enemies to our country and its conſtitution. 
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No. 39. Thurſday, May 3. 1711. 
Quis tulerit Gracches de ſeditione querentes ? 
HERE have been certain topics of reproach li- 


berally beſtowed tor {ome years paſt, by the whigs 
and tories upon each other. Vie charge the former with 


"© deſign ot deſtroying me e abliſetd church, and intro- 


ducing fanaticiſm and free-thinking in its ſtead. We ac 
cuſe them as enemies to monarchy; as endeavouring to 
undermine the preſent form of government, and to build 
a commonwealth, or ſome new ſcheme of their own, 
upon its ruins. On the other fide, their clamours againſt 
us may be ſummed up in thoſe three formidable words, 
| popery, arbitrary poaver, and the Pretender. Our accu- 
ſations againſt them we endeayour to make good by cer - 
tain overt acts; ſuch as their perpetually abuſing the 
whole body of the clergy, their declared contempt for 
the very order of prieſthood, their averſion againſt epiſ- 
copacy, the public encouragement and patronage they 
gave to Tindal, Toland, and other atheiſtical writers; 
their appearing as profeſſed advocates retained by the 
diſſenters, excuſing their ſeparation, gnd laying the guilt 

ol it to be the obſtinacy of the churcfb,; their frequent en- 
deavours to repeal the teſt, and the ſetting up the indul- 
gence to ſcrupulous conſciences as & point of greater im- 
portance than the eſtabliſhed worſhip. The regard they 
bear to our monarchy hath appeared by their open ridicul - 
ing the martyrdom of K. Charles I. in their Calve's-head 
Clubs, their common diſcourſes, and their pamphlets ; 


their denying the unnatural war railed againſt that 
Prince, to have been a rebellion ; their juſtifying his mur- 


der in the allowed papers of the week; their induſcry in 
publithing and ſpreading ſeditious and republican tracts, 
ſuch as Ludlow's Memoirs, Sidney of Government, and 
many others; their endleſs lopping of the prerogative 
and mincing into nothing her Majeſty's titles to the 
crown. 
What proofs they bring for our endeavouring to in- 
troduce 
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troduce popery, arbitrary power, and the Pretender, | 
cannot readily tell, and would be glad to hear: how. 
ever thoſe important words having, by dextrous manage. 
ment, been found of mighty ſervice to the cauſe, al- 
though applied with little colour, either of reaſon or juſ- 


tice ; I have been — whether they may not be 
4 


adapted to more proper obje 

As to popery, which is the firſt of theſe ; to deal plain- 
ly, I can hardly think there is any ſett of men among us, 

except the profeſſors of it, who have any direct intention 
to introduce it here ; but the queſtion is, whether the 

principles and practices of us, or the avis, be moſt like- 

y to make way for it? It is allowed on all hands, that 


among the methods concerted at Rome, for bringing o- 


ver England into the boſom of the catholic church, one 
of the chief was to ſend jeſuits, and other emiſſaries, in 
lay habits; who perſonating rrade/ſmen and mechanic; 
ſhould mix with the people, and under the pretence of a 
further and purer ref» mation endeavour to divide us into 


as many ſeQts as poſſible; which would either put us un- 


der the neceſſity of returning to our old errors to pre- 


ſerve peace at home; or by our divifions make way for 
ſome powerful neighbour, with the aſſiſtance of the Pope: 


permiſſion and a conſecrated banner, to convert and en- 
fave us at once. If this hath been reckoned good politics 
(and it was the beſſythe jeſuit ſchools could invent) I ap- 
peal to any man, whether the wh:igs, for many years 
aſt, have not been employed in the very ſame work? 
hey profeſſed on all occaſions, that they knew no rea- 
ſon why any one ſyſtem of ſpeculative opinions (as they 
term the doctrines of the church) ſhould be eſtabliſhed 
by law, more than another; or why employments ſhould 
be confined to the religion of the magiſtrate, and that 
called the church eſta Lhed 'The rome maxim they 
laid down was, that no man, for the ſake of a few notion 


and ceremonies, under the names of dofrine and diſci- 
pline, ſhould be denied the liberty of ſerving his coun- 


try: as if places would go a begging, unleſs Brownzifts, 


familiſis, feveet fingers, quarers, anabaptiſts and Muggle- 


tonians would take them off our hands. 


I have been ſometimes imagining this ſcheme brought 


to perfection, and how diverting it would be to ſee half 


a dozen 
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a dozen feveet fingers on the bench in their ermines, and 
two or three quakers with their white ſtaves at court. I 
can only ſay, this | me is the very counter-part of the 
late K. James's deſign, which he took up as the beſt me- 
thod for introducing his own religion under the pretext 
of an univerſal liberty of conſcience, and that no diffe- 
rence in religion ſhould make any in his favour. Ac- 
cordingly, to ſave appearances, he dealt ſome employ- 
ments among diſſenters of moſt denominations ; and what 


he did was no doubt in purſuance of the beſt advice he 


could get at home or abroad ; but the church thought 
it the moſt dangerous ſtep he could take for her deſtruc- 
tion. It is true K. James admitted apiſis among the 


_ reft, which the avhigs would not: but this is ſufficiently 


made up by a material circumſtance, wherein they ſeem 
to have much outdone that Prince, and to have carried 
their &berty of conſcience to a higher point, having grant- 
ed it to all the claſſes of fee-thinkers (which the nice 
conſcience of a pope Prince would not give him leave to 


do) and were therein mightily overſeen ; becauſe it is 


agreed by the learned, that there is but a very narrow 
ſtep from atheiſm to the other extreme, ſuperſtition. So 
that upon the whole, whether the ace had any real de- 


ſign of — in popery or no, it is very plain that they 


took the moſt effectual ſtep towards it ; and if the zeſuits 


lad been their immediate directors, they could not have 


taught them better, or have found apter ſcholars. 


heir ſecond accuſation is, that we encourage and 


maintain arbitrary power in princes ; and promote en- 


| Javing dofrines among the people. This they go about 


to prove by inſtances, producing the particular opinions 


of certain divines in K. Charles II's reign, a decree of 


Oxford univerſity, and ſome few writers ſince the rews- 


lution. What they mean is the principle of paſſive obedi- 


ence and non-refiſtance, which thoſe who affirm, did, I 
believe, never intend ſhould include arbitrary power. 

However, although I am ſenſible that it is not reckoned 
pn in a diſpute to make any conceſſions without the 
_ halt neceſſity ; yet I do agree, that in my own private o- 
pinion, ſome writers did carry that tenet of paſſive obedi- 
ence to a height, which ſeemed hardly conſiſtent with 
the liberties of a country, whoſe laws can neither be en- 


ated 
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acted nor repealed without the conſent of the whole peo- 
ple; I mean not thoſe, who affirm it due in general, as 
it certainly is, to the legiſlature; but ſuch as fix it en- 
tirely in the Prince's perſon. This laſt hath, I believe, 
been done by a very few ; but when the «<chigs quote 
authors to prove 1t upon us, they bring in all who men- 


tion it as a duty in general, without applying it to 


_ princes abſtracted from their ſenate. 

By thus freely declaring my own ſentiments of paſſive 
obedience, it will at leaſt appear that J do not write for a 
party; neither do I upon any occaſion pretend to ſpeak 

their ſentiments, but my own. The majority of the two 
houſes, and the preſent miniſtry (if thoſe be a party) ſeem 
to me in all their proceedings to purſue the real intereſt 
of church and ſtate; and it I ſhould happen to differ 
from particular perſons among them in a ſingle notion a- 
bout government, I ſuppoſe they will not upon that zc- 
count explode me and my paper. However, as an an- 
ſwer once for all to the tedious ſcurrilities of thoſe idle 


people, who affirm I am hired and directed what to write; 
TIT muſt here inform them, that their cex/ure is an effect of 


their principles. The preſent miniſtry are under no neceſ- 
ſity of employing proſtitute pens ; they have no datk 
deſigns to promote by advancing heterodex opinions. 
But, to return ; ſuppoſe two or three private divines 
under K. Charles II. did a little overſtrain the dedtrine of 
paſſive obedience to princes ; ſome allowance might be 
given to the memory of that annatural rebellion againit 
his father, and the diſmal conſequences of re/ifance. It 
is plain, by the proceedings of the churchmen before 
and at the revolution, that this doctrine was never de- 
ſigned to introduce arbitrary power. | 
look upon the <chigs and diſſenters to be exactly of 
the ſame political faith; let us therefore ſee, what ſhare 
each of them had in advancing arbitrary peaver. It is 
manifeſt, that the fanatics made Cromwe!l the moſt ab- 
ſolute tyrant in Chriſtendom. The ramp aboliſhed the 


houſe of Lords, the army aboliſhed the ramp, and by this 


army of ſaints he governed. The enters took liber- 


ty of conſcience and employments from the Jate K. James, 


as an acknowlegement of his diſpenſing porver ; which 


makes a King of England as abſolute as the Turk. The 


avhigs 


ac it tows . ad 
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aubigs under the late King perpetually declared for keep- 
ing up a ſtanding army in times of peace; which hath in 
all ages been the firſt and great ſtep to the ruin of liberty. 
They were beſides diſcovering every day their inclina- 
tions to deſtroy the rights of the church, and declared 
their opinion in all companies againſt the biſhops fitting 
in the hou/e of Peers, which was exactly copying after 
their predeceſſors of orty- ne. I need not ſay, their 
real intentions were to make the King abſolute ; but 
whatever be the defigns of innovating men, they uſually 
end in a tyranny ; as we may ſee by an hundred ex- 
amples in Greece, and in the later commonwealths of 
Italy, mentioned by Machiavel. . 
In the third place, the wwhigs accuſe us of a deſign to 
bring in the Pretender; and to give it a greater air of 
probability, they ſuppoſe the Queen to be a party in this 
deſign; which however is no very extraordinary ſuppo- 
ſition in thoſe, who have advanced ſuch ſingular para- 
doxes concerning Greg and Guiſcard. Upon this article 
their charge is general, without ever offering to produce 
an inſtance. But I verily think and believe, it will ap- 
pear no paradox, that, if ever he be brought in, the 
*vhigs are his men. For firſt, it is an undoubted truth, 
that a year or two after the rewolution, ſeveral leaders 


of that party had their pardons ſent them by the late K. 


James ; and had entered upon meaſures to reſtore him 
on account of ſome diſobligations they received from 
K. William. Beſides, I would aſk, whether thoſe who 
are under the greateſt ties of gratitude to K. James, are 

not at this day become the moſt zealous wwhizs And 

of what party thoſe are now, who kept a long correſ- 
pondence with St. Germains ? 955 
It is likewiſe very obſervable of late, that the æ ige, 
upon all occafions, profeſs their belief of the Pretender's 
being no impoſtor, but a real Prince, born of the late 
Queen's body ; which whether it be true or falſe, is very 
unſeaſonably advanced, conſidering the weight ſuch an 
opinion muſt have withthe vulgar, if they once thorough- 
ly believe it. Neither is it at all improbable, that the 
Pretender himſelf puts his chief hopes in the friendſhip 
he expects from the dyjenters and wh gs, by his choice 
to invade the kingdom, when the latter were moſt in 
credit; 
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credit ; and he had reaſon to count upon the former 
raved ry 8 * they received from bis 
up » and their joyful acceptance of it. 
But further, what could be more conſiſtent with the 
wwhiggifo notion of a revolution-principle, than to bring 


in the Pretender? A revolution-principle, as their writing, 


and diſcourſes have taught us to define it, is a pri cip 


ble to the famous ſaying of a great hig, that the 


more revolutions the better; which, how odd a maxim 


ſoever in appearance, I take to be the true characteriſtie 
of the party. | : 

A dog loves to turn round often; yet, after certain 
revolutions he lies down to e: but heads under the 
dominion of the moo are for perpetual changes, and 
_ Perpetual revolutions: beſides, the wwhigs owe all their 

wealth to wars and revolutions ; like the girl at Bartho- 
lomew- fair, who gets a penny by turning round a hun. 
_ dred times with ſwords in her hands. | 


To conclude ; the _—_ have a natural faculty of 


bringing in pretenders, therefore probably en- 


deavour to bring in the great one at laſt. How many | 


promo to wit, honour, nobility, politics, have they 
rought in theſe laſt twenty years ? In ſhort, they have 
been ſometimes able to procure a majority of pretender: 
in parliament; and wanted nothing to render the work 
complete, except a pretender at their head. 


No. 40. Thurſday, May 10. 1711. 
Dos oft magna parentum virtus. 


T Took up a paper ® ſome days ago in a coffee-houſe; 


and if the correctneſs of the ſtyle, and a ſuperior 
ſpirit in it, had not immediately undeceived me, I ſhould 


have been apt to imagine I had been reading an Exa | 


miner. In this paper were ſeveral important pro- 


* The Speaker's congratulation of Mr. Harley, in the name of 
the houſe, on his eſcape and recovery. See the next Number 


_— poſitions 


* 


perpetually diſpoſing men to revolutions: and n | 
uita 


2 
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poſitions advanced. For inſtance, that ©* providence 
« raiſed up Mr. Harley to be an inſtrument of great 
good, in a very critical juncture, when it was much 
« wanted.” That his © very enemies acknowlege his 
« eminent abilities, and diſtinguiſhing merit, by their 


* unwearied and reſtleſs endeavours againſt his perſon 


« and reputation; that they have had an inveterate 
« malice againſt both; that he hath been wonderfull 

« preſerved from s0ME unparallelled attempts”, with 
more to the ſame purpoſe. I immediately computed by 


rules of arithmetic, that in the laſt cited words there 


was ſomething more intended than the attempt of 
Guiſcard, which I think, can properly paſs but for one 


of the sou. And although I dare not pretend to guefs 


the author's meaning; yet the expreſſion allows ſuch a 
latitude, that I would venture to hold a wager, moſt 
readers, both chi and tory, have agreed with me, that 
this plural number muſt in all probability among other 
facts take in the buſineſs of Greg. : 

See now the difference of ſtyles. Had I been to have 


told my thoughts on this occaſion; inſtead of ſay ing how 
Mr. Harley was treated by ſome perſens, and preſerved 
From ſome unparallelled attempts, I ſhould with intolerable 


bluntneſs and ill manners have told a formal ſtory of a 
committee ſent to a condemned criminal in Newgate to 
bribe him with a pardon, on condition he would ſwear 


high treaſon againſt his maſter, who diſcoverd his cor- 
* 


ndence and ſecured his perſon, when a certain 
grave politician had gived him warning to make his eſ- 
cape: and by this means I ſhould have drawn-a whole 


ſmwarm of hedge writers to exhauſt their catalogue of 


ſeurrilities againſt me, as a liar, and a ſlanderer. But 
with ſubmiſſion to the author of that forementioned 
paper, I think he hath carried that expreſſion to the 


utmoſt it will bear; for after all this noiſe, I know of but 
_ two attempts againſt Mr. Harley, that can really be called 
unparallelled, which are thoſe aforeſaid of Greg and Guil- 


card; for as to the reſt, I will engage to parallel them 
from the ſtory of Catiline, and others I could produce. 

However I cannot but obſerve, with infinite pleaſure, 
that a great part of what I have charged upon the late 


prevailing faction, and for affirming which 1 have been 


adorned 
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| 


adorned with ſo many decent epithets, hath been ſuffici. 
ently confirmed at ſeveral times by the reſolutions of one 


or the other houſe of parliament. I may therefore now 


ſay, I hope, with good authority, that here hath been 
fome unparallelled attempts againſt Mr. Harley: that the 
late miniſtry were juſtly to blame in ſome managements; 
which occaſioned the unfortunate bartle of Almanza, 
and the diſappointment at Thoulon: that the public hath 
been grievouſly wronged by moſt notorious frauds du- 
ring the <uh:g adminiſtration ; that thoſe, who adviſed 
the bringing in the Palatines, were enemies to the king. 
dom; that the late managers of the revenue have not 
duly paſſed their accounts for a great part of thirty five 
millions, and ought not to be truſted in ſuch employ. 


ments any more. Perhaps in a little time, I may venture 
to affirm ſome other paradoxes of this kind, and produce 
the ſame vouchers. And perhaps alſo, if it had not been 


ſo buſy a period, inſtead of one Examiner, the late 


miniſtry might have had above four hundred, each of 


whoſe little fingers would be heavier than my loins. lt 
makes me think of Neptune's threat to the winds : 


Quos ego—ſed motos prefiat componere fludtus. 
Thus, when the ſons of /Eolus had almoſt ſunk the ſhip 
with the tempeſts they raiſed, it was neceſſary to ſmooth 
the ocean, and ſecure the veſſel, inſtead of purſuing 

the offenders. e | 
But I obſerve the general expectation at preſent, in- 
ſtead of dwelling any longer upon conjectures who is to 
be puniſhed for paſt miſcarriages, ſeems bent upon the 
rewards intended to thoſe, who have been ſo highly in- 


ſtrumental in reſcuing our conſtitution from its late dan- 


ger. It is the obſervation of Tacitus in the life of Agri- 
cola, that his eminent ſervices had raiſed a general opi- 
nion of his being deſigned by the Emperor for Prztor of 


Britain: Nullis in hoc ſuis ſermonibus, ſed quia par vi- 


debatur ; and then he adds, Non ſemper errat Fama, 
| aliquandoet eligit. The judgment of a wiſe Prince, and 


the 
even foretel the reward intended for ſome ſuperior merit. 
Thus, among ſeveral deſerving perſons, there are tua, 


whom 


the 2 diſpoſition of the people, do often point at 
ame perſon ; and ſometimes the popular wiſhes do 
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whom the public vogue hath in a peculiar manner ſin- 
gled out as deſigned very ſoon to receive the choiceſt 
marks of the royal favour. One of them to be placed in 
a very high ſtation, and both to increaſe the number of 
our nobility . This, I ſay, is the general conjeQture ; 
for I pretend to none, nor will be chargeable it it be 
not fulfilled ; fince it is enough for their honour, that 
the nation thinks them worthy of the greateſt re- 
wards. 

Upon this occaſion I cannot but take notice, that of 
all the hereſies in politics, profuſely ſcattered by the par- 
tizans of the /ate adminiſtration, none ever diſpleaſed me 
more, or ſeemed to have more dangerous conſequences 

to monarchy, than that pernicious talent ſo much affeQ- 
ed, of diſcovering a contempt for birth, family, and an- 
cient nobility. All the threadbare topics of poets and ra- 
tors were diſplayed to diſcover to us, that merit and wirtue 
were the only zobi/ity; and that the advantages of blood 


could not make a knave or a fool either honeſt or wiſe. 


Moſt popular commotions we read of in the hiſtories of 


Greece and Rome took their riſe from unjuſt quarrels to 


the nobles; and in the latter, the Plebeians encroachments 
on the Patricians were the firſt cauſe of their ruin. | 
Suppoſe there be nothing but opinion in the difference 


ol blood; every body knows, that authority is very much 


founded on opinion. But ſurely that difference is not 
wholly imaginary. The advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion, of chuſing the beſt companions to converſe with, 
not being under the neceſſity of practiſing little mean 
tricks by a ſcanty allowance, the enlarging of thought, 
and acquiring the knowlege of men and things by travel, 
the example of anceſtors inciting to great and good ac- 
tions ; theſe are uſually ſome of the opportunities, that 
fall in the way of thoſe who are born of what we call 
the better families: and allowing genius to be equal in 
them and the vulgar, the odds are clearly on their ſide. 
Nay, we may obſerve in ſome, who by the appearance of 
merit or favour, of fortune, have riſen to great ſtations 


ftom an obſcure birth, that they have till retained ſome 
* Hurley 1nd St. John. 
Vor. II. P ſordid 
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ſordid vices of their parentage or education, either in/ati- 
able avarice, or ignominious falſhoed and corruption. 
To ſay the truth, the great neglect of education in ſe- 
veral noble families, whoſe ſons are ſuffered to paſs the 
moſt improveable ſeaſons of their youth in vice and idle- 
neſs, have too much leſſened their reputation: but even 
this misfortune we owe, among all the reſt, to that awhige 
gi practice of reviling the ani uerſities, under the pre- 
tence of their inſtilling pedantry, narrow principles, and 
high-church doctrines. 5 5 
I would not be thought to undervalue merit and vir- 
tue, wherever they are to be found; but will allow them 
capable of the higheſt dignities in a ſtate, when they are 
in a very great degree of eminence. A pearl holds its 
value, though it be found in a dunghil ; but however, 
that is not the moſt probable place to ſearch for it. Nay, 
I will go farther, and admit, that a man of quality with- 
out merit is juſt ſo much the worſe for his quality ; which 
at once ſets his vices in a more public view, and re- 
proacheth him for them. But on the other ſide, I doubt 
thoſe, who are always undervaluing the advantages of 


dirth, and celebrating perſonal merit, have principally 


an eye to their own, which they are fully ſatisfied with, 
and which no-body will diſpute with them about; 
whereas they cannot without impudence and folly pre- 
tend to be nobly born ; becauſe this 1s a ſecret too eaſily 
diſcovered : for no mens parentage is ſo nicely enquired 
into as that of aſſuming upſtarts, eſpecially when they 
affect to make it better than it is, as they often do, or 
behave themſelves with iniolence. 

But whatever may be the opinion of others upon this 
ſubject, whole philoſophical ſcorn for b/coad and families 
reacheth even to thoſe that are royal, or perhaps took its 


riſe from a aui gi contempt of the latter: I am pleaſ- 1 


ed to find te ſuch inſtances of extraordinary merit, as 
J have mentioned, joined with antient and honourable 
birth ; which, whether it be of real or imaginary value, 
hath been held in veneration by all wiſe polite ſtares both 
antient and modern. And as much a toppery as men | 
pretend to think it, nothing is more obſervable in thoſe 
who riſe to great place or wealth from mean originals, 
than their mighty ſolicitude to convince the world, — 
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they are not ſo low as is commonly believed. They are 
glad to find it made out by ſome ſtrained genealogy, that 


they have a remote alliance with better families. Crom- 
well himſelf was pleaſed with the impudence of a flatter- 
er, who undertook to prove him deſcended from a 


branch of the royal ſtem. I know a ci#izer who adds 
or alters a letter in his name with every plumb he ac- 
quires ; he now wants only the change of a vowel “ to 
be allied to a ſovereign Prince in Italy ; and that per- 


haps he may contrive to be done by a miſtake of the 


graver upon his tombſtone. 5 


When I am upon this ſubject of nobilicy, I am ſorry 


for the occaſion given me to mention the loſs of a perſon, 
who was fo great an ornament to it, as the late Lord 
Preſident ; who began early to diſtinguiſh himſelf in 


the public ſervice, and paſſed through the higheſt em- 


ployments of ſtate, in the moſt difficult times, with great 


abilities and untainted honour. As he was of a good old 
age, his principles of religion and loyalty had received no 
mixture from /ate infuſions, but were inftilled into him by 
his illuſtrious father, and other noble ſpirits, who had 


expoſed their lives and fortunes for the Royal Martyr : 


— — Pulcherrima proles, 
Magnanimi heroes nati melioribus annis. 


His firſt great action was, like Scipio, to defend his 


father when oppreſſed by numbers; and his filial piety 
was not only rewarded with long life, but with a ſon, 


who, upon the like occaſion, would have ſhewn the ſame 
reſolution. No man ever preſerved his dignity better 
when he was out of power, nor ſhewed more affabili 

while he was in. To conclude, his character (which 1 
do not here pretend to draw) is ſuch as his neareſt 
friends may fafely truſt to the moſt impartial pen; nor 
wants the leaſt of that allowance which, they ſay, is re- 
quired for thoſe who are dead. . 7 


Sir H. Furneſe, + Farneſe. ] Earlof Rocheſter, 
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No. 41. Thurſday, May 17. 1771. 


| n— em cur diſtringere coner, 
Tutus ab infeſtis latronibus ? 


T NEVER let ſlip an opportunity of endeavouring to 


convince the world, that I am not partial; and to 


confound the idle reproach of my being hired or directed 


what to write in defence of the preſent miniſtry, or for 
detecting the practices of the former. When l firſt un- 
dertook this pager, I firmly reſolved, that if ever I ob- 


ſerved any groſs negle&, abuſe, or corruption in the pub- 
lic management, which might give any juſt offence to 


reaſonable people; I would take notice of it with that 


innocent boldneſs which becometh an honeſt man, and 2 
true lover of his country ; at the ſame time preſerving 


the reſpe& due to perſons ſo highly entruſted by ſo wile 
and excellent a Queen. I know not how ſuch a liber- 


ty might have been reſented ; but I thank God there 
hath been no occaſion given me to exerciſe it; for I can - 
fafely affirm, that I have with the utmoſt rigour examin- 


ed all the actions of the preſent miniſtry, as far as they 
fall under general cognizance, without being able to ac- 
cuſe them of one ill or miſtaken ſtep. Obſerving indeed 
Jome time ago, that ſeeds of diſſen:ion had been plenti- 
fully ſcattered from a certain corner, and fearing they be- 
gan to riſe and ſpread, I immediately writ a paper on 
the ſubje&, which I treated with that warmth 1 thought 


It required; but the prudence of thoſe at the helm ſoon 


revented this growing, evil; and at preſent it ſeems 
likely to have no conſcquences. | 

I have had indeed for ſome time a ſmall occaſion of 
quarrelling, which I thought too inconſiderable for a for- 
mal ſubject oi complaint, although | have hinted at it 
more than once. But it is grown at preſent to as great a 
height, as a matter of that nature can poſſibly bear; and 
theretore | conceive it high time that an efectual ſtop 
ſhould be put to ir. I have been amazed at the flaming 
licentiouſneſs of ſeveral weckly papers, which for ſome 


months 
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months paſt have been chiefly employed in bare-faced 
ſcurrilities againſt thoſe who are in the greateſt truſt and 
favour with the Queen, with the firſt and laſt letters of 
their names frequently printed, or ſome peripbraſis de- 
ſcribing their ſtation, or other i»uendos contrived too 
plain zro be miſtaken. The conſequence of which is 
(and it is natural it ſhould be ſo) that their long impu- 
nity hath rendered them ſtill more audacious. 5 
At this time I particularly intend a paper called the 
Medley, whoſe indefatigabie inceſſant railings againſt 
me I never thought convenient to take notice of, becauſe 
it would have diverted my deſign, which I intended tobe 
of public uſe. Beſides, I never yet obſerved that writer, 
or thoſe writers (for it is every way a Medley) to argue 


againſt any one material point or fact that I had advanc- 


ed, or make one fair quotation. And after all, I knew 


very well how ſoon the world grows weary of contro- 


verſy. It is plain to me, that three or four hands at 
| leaſt have been joined at times in that worthy compoſi- 
tion; but the out-lines, as well as the finiſhing, ſeem to 
have been always the work of the ſame pen, as it is viſt- 
ble from half a ſcore beauties of ſtyle inſeparable from it. 
But who theſe medlers are, or where the judicious lead- 
ers have picked them up, I ſhall never go about to con- 
jecture: factious rancour, falſe wit, abandoned ſcurrili- 
ty, impudent falſhood, and ſervile pedantry, having fo 
many fathers, and ſo few to own them, that Curioſity 
| herſelf would not be at the pains to gueſs. It is the firſt 

time I ever did myſelf the honour to mention that admir- 
able paper; nor could I imagine any occaſion likely to 
happen, that would make it neceſſary for me to engage 
with ſuch an adverſary. This paper is weekly publiſh- 
ed, and, as appears by the number, hath been ſo for ſe- 
veral months; and is, next to the O/ſerwator, allowed to 
be the beſt production of the party. Laſt week my prin- 
ter brought me that of May 7. No. 32. where there are 
two paragraphs relating to the Speaker of the houſe of 
Commons, and to Mr. Harley, which, as little as I am 
inclined to engage with ſuch an antagoniſt, I cannot let 


paſs without failing in my duty to the public: and if 


thoſe in power will ſuffer ſuch infamous 1nſinuations to 
EF paſs 
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paſs with impunity, they act without precedent from any 
age or country of the world. 


I defire to open this matter, and leave the avi them 
ſelves to determine upon it. The houſe of Commons re- 


folved, nemine contradicente, that the Speaker ſhould con- 
gratulate Mr. Harley's eſcape and recovery in the name 


of the houſe, upon his firſt attendance on their ſervice. 


This is accordingly done; and the ſpeech, together with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer's, are printed by order 
of the houſe. The author of the Medley takes this ſpeech 
to taſk the very next week after it is publiſhed ; telling 


us in the aforeſaid paper, that the © Speaker's commend- 


ing Mr. Harley for being an iaſtrument of great good to 
« the nation, was ill-choſen flattery ; becauſe Mr. Har- 


© ley had brought the nation under great difficulties, to 


* ſay no more.” He ſays, * that when the Speaker tells 
« Mr. Harley,” that providence hath wonderfully pre- 
ſerved him from ſeme unparallelled attempts (for that 
the Medley alludes to) he only revives a falſe and 
„ groundleſs calumny upon other men; which is an 
«© inſtance of impotent, but inveterate malice that makes 


him [2he Speaker] till appear more vile and m— | | | 
4Y 


4 tible,” This is an extract from his firſt paragraph. 


the next this writer ſays, that the Speaker's praying to | 


« God for the continuance of Mr. Harley's life, as an 


4 invaluable bleſſing, was a fulſome piece of infincerity, | 


& which expoſes him to ſhame and derifion ; becauſe he 
« ig known to bear ill will to Mr. Harley, to have an 
« extreme bad opinion of him, and to think him an ob- 
« ſtructor of thoſe fine meaſures he would bring about.“ 


I now appeal to the whigs themſelves, whether a great 


Miniſter of State, in high favour with the Queen, and a 
Speaker of the houſe of Commons, were ever publickly 
treated after ſo extraordinary a manner in the moſt licen- 


tious times? For this is not a clandeſtine libel ſtolen in- 


to the world, but openly printed and fold with the book- 


ſeller's name and place of abode at the bottom. And the 


juncture is admirable, when Mr. Harley is generally be- 

lieved upon the very point to be made an Earl, and pro- 

moted to the moſt important ſtation of the kingdom ; nay, 

the very marks of efteem he hath ſo lately received from 

the whole repreſentative body of the people, are —_ 
* 
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« ill choſen flattery, and a fulſome piece of infincerity, 
% expoſing the donors to ſhame and deriſion.“ 

Does this intrepid writer think he hath ſufficiently diſ- 
guiſed the matter by that ſtale artifice of altering the ſto- 
ry, and putting it as a ſuppoſed caſe ? Did any man, who 
ever ſaw the congratulatory ſpeech, read either of thoſe 
paragraphs in the Medley without interpreting them juſt 
as I have done? Will the author declare upon his great 
ſincerity, that he never had any iuch meaning? Is it 
enough, that a jury at Weſtminſter hall would perhaps 
not find him guilty of defaming the Speaker and Mr. 
Harley in that paper? Which however, I am much in 
doubt of too; and muſt think the law very defective, if 
the reputation of ſuch perſons muſt lie at the mercy of 
ſuch pens. I do not remember to have ſeen any libel, 
ſuppoſed to be writ with caution and double meaning in 
order to prevent proſecution, delivered under ſo thin a 
cover, or fo unartificially made up as this, whether it 
were from an apprehenſion of his reader's dulneſs, or an 
effect of his own. He hath tranſcribed the very phraſes 
of the Speaker, and put them in a different character, for 


fear they might paſs unobſerved, and to prevent all poſ= | 
ſibility of being miſtaken. I ſhall be pleaſed to ſee him | 


have recourſe to the old evaſion, and ſay, that I who 
make the application am chargeable with the abuſe : let 
any reader of either party be judge. But I cannot for- 
bear aſſerting as my opinion, that for a miniſtry to en- 
dure ſuch open calumny, without calling the author to 
account, is next to deſerving it. And this is an omiſſion I 
venture to charge upon the preſent miniſtry, who are too 
apt to deſpiſe little things, which however have not al- 
ways little conſequences. ay 1 85 

When this paper was firſt undertaken, one deſign a- 


mong others was, to examine ſome of thoſe writings ſo 


frequently publiſhed with an evil tendency either to reli- 


gion or government; but I was long diverted by other 


enquiries, which I thought more immediately neceſſary: 
to animadyert upon mens actions, rather than their ſpe- 


culations; to ſhew the neceſſity there was of changing the 


miniſtry, that our conſtitution in church and ſtate might 
be preſerved ; to expoſe ſome dangerous principles and 
practices under the former adminiſtration; and prove, by 


P 4 many 
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many inſtances, that thoſe who are now at the helm, 
are entirely in the true intereſt of Prince and people. 
'This I may modeſtly hope hath, in ſome meaſure, been 
already done, ſufficient to anſwer the end propoſed, which 
was to inform the ignorant, and thoſe at a diſtance, and 
to convince ſuch as are engaged in party from no other 
motive than that of conſcience. I know not whether I 
ſhall have any appetite to continue this work much long- 
er; if I do, perhaps ſome time may be ſpent in expoſing 
and overturning the falie reaſonings of thoſe who en- 
gage their pens on the other fide, without loſing time in 


vindicating myſelf againſt their ſcurrilities, much leſs ein 


retorting them. Of this ſort there is a certain humble 
companion, a French maitre des /angues ®, who every 
month publiſheth an extract from votes, news- papers, 
ſpeeches, and proclamations, larded with ſome inſipid 
 Temarks of his own ; which he calls, The political flate of 

Great Britain. This ingenious piece, he tells us him- 
ſelf, is conſtantly tranſlated into French, and printed in 
Holland, where the Dutch no doubt conceive moſt no- 


ble ſentiments of us conveyed through ſuch a vehicle. It 
is obſervable in his account for April, that the vanity ſo 


predominant in many of his nation hath made him more 
concerned for the honour of Guiſcard, than the ſafety of 


Mr. Harley. And for fear we ſhould think the worſe of 
his country upon that aſaffin's account, he tells us there 
have been more murders, parricides, and villanies com- 
mitted in England than any other part of the world. I 


cannot imagine how an illiterate foreigner, who is nei- 


ther maſter of our language, or indeed of common ſenſe ; | 


and who is devoted to a faction, I ſuppole for no other 


reaſon, but his having more whip cuſtomers than zortes, 


ſhould take it into his head to write politic tracts of our 
affairs. But I preſume, he builds upon the foundation of 
having been called to an account for his infolence in one 


of his former monthly productions ; which is a method 


that ſeldom fails of giving ſome vogue to the fooliſheſt 
compoſition. If ſuch a work muſt be done, I wiſh ſome 
tolerable hand would undertake it ; and that we would 
not ſuffer a little whiffling Frenchman to negle& his 


trade of teaching his language to our children, and pre- 


ſume to inſtru foreigners in our politics. 
 * One Abel Boyer. No. 42. 
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No. 42. Thurſday, May 24. 1711. 


Delia majorum immeritus lues, 
Romane, donec templa refeceris, 


Adeſgue labentes deorum;— 


DEVERAL letters have been lately ſent me, defir- 
| ing I would make honourable mention of the pious 
deſign of building fifty churches in ſeveral parts of Lon- 


don and Weſtminſter, where they are moſt wanted, oc- 
caſioned by an addreſs of the convocation to the Queen, 


and recommended by her Majeſty to the houſe of Com- 
mons; who immediately promiſed they would enable her 


to accompliſh ſo excellent a deſign, and are now preparing 


a bill accordingly. I thought to have deferred any no- 


tice of this important affair until the end of this ſeſſion ; 


at which time I propoſed to deliver a particular account 
of the great and uſeful things already performed by this 
preſent parliament. But in compliance to thoſe who give 
themſelves the trouble of adviſing me; and partly con- 


vinced by the reaſons they offer, | am content to beſtow + 


a paper upon a ſubject that indeed ſo well deſerveth it. 


The clergy, and whoever elſe have a true concern for 


the conſtitution of the church, cannot but be highly 
_ pleaſed with one proſpect in this new ſcene of public af- 
fairs. They may very well remember the time, when 


every ſeſſion of parliament was like a cloud hanging o— 


ver their heads; and if it happened to paſs without 
burſting into ſome ſtorm upon the church, we thanked 
God, and thought it an happy eſcape until the next 
meeting; upon which we reſumed our ſecret apprehen- 


ſions, although we were not allowed to believe any 
danger. Lhings are now altered, the parliament takes 
the neceſſities of the church into conſideration, receives 


the propoſals of the clergy met in convocation, and a- 
_ midſt all the exigencies of a lang expenſive war, and an- 
der the preſſure of heavy debts, find a ſupply for erecting 
lifty edifices for the ſervice of God, And it appears by 
the addreſs of the Commons to her Majeſty upon this 


occaſion (wherein they diſcovered a true ſpirit of reli- 


T's gion) 


wo 
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gion) that applying the money granted to accompliſh ſo 
excellent a deſign, would, in their opinion, be the moſt ef- 
fectual way of carrying on the war; that it would (to 
uſe their own words) * be a means of drawing down 
„ bleſſings on her Majeſty's undertakings, as it adds to 
the number of thoſe places, where the prayers of her 
«« devout and faithful ſubjects will be daily offered up 
« to God for the proſperity of her government at 
% home, and the ſucceſs of her arms abroad.” 
l am ſometimes hoping, that we are not naturally ſo 
bad a people as we have appeared for ſome years paſt. 
Faction, in order to ſupport itſelf, is generally forced to 
make uſe of ſuch abominable inſtruments, that as long 
as it prevails, the genius of a nation 1s overpreſſed, and 
cannot appear to exert itſelf ; but when that is broken 
and ſuppreſſed, when things return to the old courſe, 
mankind will naturally fall to act from principles of 
reaſon and religion. The Romans, upon a great victory 
or eſcape from public danger, frequently built a temple 
In honour of ſome god, to whole peculiar favour they | 
imputed their ſucceſs or delivery: and ſometimes the 
General did the like, at his own expence, to acquit himſelf 
of ſome pious vow he had made. How little of any 
thing reſembling this hath been done by us after all our 
victories! And perhaps for that reaſon, among others, 
they have turned to ſo little account. But what could 
we expect? We acted all along as if we believed no- 
thing of a God, or his providence ; and therefore it was 
conſiſtent to offer up our edifices only to thoſe, whom we 
looked upon as givers of all victory in his ſtead. 
I have computed that fifty churches may be built, by 
a medium, at fix thouſand pounds for a church, which 
is ſomewhat under the price of a /ubje#'s palace; yet 
perhaps the care of above two hundred thouſand ſouls, 
with the beneſit of their prayers for the proſperity of 
their Queen and country, may be almoſt put in the ba- 
lance with the domeſtic convenience, or even magnifi- 
cence of any ſubject whatſoever. 85 2 
Sir William Petty, who, under the name of Captain 
Graunt, publiſhed ſome obſervations upon the bills of 
mortality about five years after the reſforation, tells us 


the pariſhes in London were even then ſo unequally di- 
vided, 
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vided, that ſome were two hundred times larger than o- 
thers. Since that time the increaſe of trade, the fre- 
quency of parliaments, the deſire of living in the metro- 
polis, together with that genius for building which began 
after the fire, and hath ever ſince continued, have prodi- 
giouſly enlarged this town on all ſides, where it was capa- 
ble of increaſe; and thoſe tracts of land built into ſtreets, 
have generally continued of the ſame pariſh they belonged 
to while they lay in fields; fo that the care of above 
thirty thouſand fouls hath been ſometimes committed to 
one miniſter, whoſe church would hardly contain the twen- 
tieth part of his flock : neither, I think, was any fami- 
ly in thoſe pariſhes obliged to pay above a groat a year 
to their ſpiritual paſtor. Some few of thoie pariſhes have 
been ſince divided, in others were erected chapels of eaſe, 
where a preacher is maintained by general contribution. 


Bauch poor ſhifts and expedients, to the infinite ſhame and 


ſcandal of fo vaſt and flourithing a city, have been thought 
tufficient for the ſervice of God and religion, as if they 

were circumſtances wholly indifferent. 8 
his defect among other conſequences of it hath made 
ſchiſm a ſort of neceſſary evil; there being at leaſt three 
hundred thouſand inhabitants in this town v. hom the 
churches would not be able to contain, if the people were 
ever ſo well diſpoſed: and in a city not overſtocked with 
zeal, the only way to preſerve any degree of religion, is 
to make all attendance upon the duties of it as ealy and 
cheap as potlible ; whereas, on the contrary, in the larg= 
er pariſhes the preſs is ſo great, and the pew-keepers tax 
ſo exorbitant, that thoſe who love to ſave trouble and 
money, either ſtay at home or retire to the conwenticles. 
believe there are few examples, in any Chriſtian coun- 
try, of io great a neglect of religion; and the diilenting 
teachers have made their advantage largely by it, Haring 
tares among the æubeat while men /{cpt, being much more 
expert at procuring contributions, which is a trade they 
are bred up in, than men of a liberal education. 
And to tay truth, the way practiſed by ſeveral pariſh- 
es in and about this town, of maintaining their clegy by 
voluntary ſubſcriptions, is not only an indignity to the 
character, but hath many pernicious conſequences attend- 
ing it; ſuch a precarious dependence ſubjecting a clergy - - 

| man, 
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man, who hath not more than ordinary ſpirit and reſolu- 
tion, to many inconveniencies, which are obvious to ima- 
gine ; but this defect will no doubt be remedied by the 
wiſdom and piety of the preſent parliament ; and a tax 
laid upon every houſe in a pariſh for the ſupport of their 
paſtor. Neither indeed can it be conceived, why a houſe 
whoſe purchaſe is not reckoned above one third leſs than 
land of the ſame yearly rent, ſhould not pay a twentieth 
part annually (which is half a tythe) to the ſupport of the 


minifter. One thing 1 could wiſh, that in fixing the 


maintenance to the ſeveral miniſters in theſe new intended 
pariſhes no determinate ſum of money may be named, 
which in all perpetuities ought by any means to be avoid- 
ed, but rather a tax in proportion to the rent of each 
houſe, although it be but a twentieth, or even a thirti- 
eth part. The contrary of this, I am told, was done in 
ſeveral pariſhes of the city after the fire, where the in- 
cumbent and his ſucceſſors were to receive for ever a cer- 
tain ſum ; for example, one or two hundred pounds a 


year. But the lawgivers did not conſider, that what we 


call at preſent one hundred pounds will not in proceſs of 


time have the intrinſic value of twenty; as twenty pounds 


now are hardly equal to forty ſhillings three hundred 
years ago. There are a thouſand inſtances of this all o- 
ver England in reſerved rents applied to hoſpitals, in old 
chiefries, and even among the clergy themſelves, in thote 
payments which, I think, they call a modus. 

As no Prince had ever better diſpoſitions than her pre- 
fent Majeſty for the advancement of true religion ; fo 


there never was any age, that produced greater occaſions 


to employ them on. It is an unſpeakable misfortune, 


that any deſign of ſo excellent a Queen ſhould be checked 


by the neceſſities of a long and ruinous war, which the 
folly or corruption of modern politicians have involved 


us in againſt all the maxims, whereby our country flourith- 
ed ſo many hundred years: elſe her Majeſty's care of re- 


ligion would certainly have reached even to her Ameri- 
ean plantations. 'Thoie noble countries ſtocked by num- 
bers from hence, whereof too many are in no very great 
reputation for faith or morals, will be a perpetual reproach 
to us, until ſome better, care be taken for cultivating 
Chcitiianity among them. If the governors of thoſe * 
vera 


— 


— 
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veral colonies were obliged at certain times to tranimit 
an exact repreſentation of the ſtate of religion in their 
ſeveral diſtricts, and the legiſlature here would, in time 
of leiture, take that affair under their conſideration, it 
might be perfected with little difficulty, and be a great 
addition to the glories of her Majeſty's reign. 

But, to wave further ſpeculations upon ſo remote a 
ſcene, while we have ſubjects enough to employ them on 


at home; it is to be hoped the clergy will not ſlip any 


proper opportunity of improving the pious diſpoſitions of 


the Queen and kingdom tor the advantage of the church; 


when, by the example of times paſt, they conſider how 
rarely ſuch conjectures are like to happen. What if ſome 
method were thought on towards repairing of churches ; 
for which there is like to be too frequent occaſion ; thoſe 
ancient Gothic ſtructures throughout this kingdom going 
every year to decay. That expedient of repairing or 


rebuilding them by charitable collections ſeems, in my 


opinion, not very ſuitable either to the dignity and uſe- 
fulneſs of the work, or to the honour of our country ; 
ſince it might be ſo eaſily done with very little charge to 
the public in a much more decent and honourable man- 
ner, while parliaments are fo frequently called. But 
theſe and other regulations muſt be left to a time of peace, 
which I ſhall humbly preſume to with may ſoon be our 
ſhare, however otfenſive it may be to any, either abroad 
or at home, who are gainers by the war. EE 
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Scilicet, ut pfſis curvs dignoſcere rectum. 


" TJ AVING been forced in my papers to uſe the cant 
LI words of hg and tory, which have fo often va- 
ried their ſignifications for twenty years paſt ; I think it 


neceſiary to ſay ſomething of the ſeveral changes thoſe 


two terms have undergone ſince that period; and then to 
tell the reader what I have always underſtood by each of 


them, tince I undertook this work. I reckon that theſe 
torts of conceited appellations are uſually invente:) by the 


vulgar; 
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vulgar ; who, not troubling themſelves to examine tho- 


roughly the merits of a caule, are conſequently the moſt 


violent partiſans of what they eſpouſe, and in their quar- 
Tels uſually proceed to their beloved argument of call- 
ing zames, until at length they light upon one which is 
ſure to ſtick: and in time each party grows proud of 
that appellation, which their adverfaries at firſt intended 
for a reproach. Of this kind were the Prafini and Ve- 


neti, the Guelfs and Gibelines, Hugonots, and Papiſts, 


Roundheads, and Cavaliers, with many others of anti- 
ent and modern date. Among us of late there ſeems to 
have been a barrenneſs of invention in this point ; the 
words Whig and tory, although they be not much above 
thirty years old, having been prefled to the ſervice of 
many ſucceſſions of parties with very different ideas faſt- 


tened to them. This diſtinction, I think, began to- 


wards the latter part of K. Charles [T's reign, was dropt 
during that of his ſucceſſor, and then revived at the re- 
wolution ; ſince which it hath perpetually flourithed, al- 


though applied to very different kinds of principles and 


perſons. In that convention of Lords and Commons, 
ſome of both houſes were for a regency to the Prince of 
Orange, with a reſervation of ſtyle and title to the ab- 
ſent King, which ſhould be made ule of in all public acts: 


others, when they were brought to allow the throne va- 


cant, thought the ſucceſſion ſhould immediately go to the 


next heir, according to the fundamental law: of the 
kingdom, as if the laſt King were actually dead. And 


although the diſſenting Lords (in whoſe houſe the chief 
oppoſition was) did at laſt yield both thoſe points, took 


the oaths to the new King, and many of them employ- 
ments ; yet they were looked upon with an evil eye by 


the warm zealots of the other fide; neither did the 
court ever heartily favour any of them, although tome 
of them were of the moſt eminent for abilities and vit- 
tue, and ſerved that Prince both in his councils and his 
army with untainted faith. It was apprehended at the 
ſame time, and perhaps it might have been true, that ma- 
ny of the clergy would have been better pleated with the 
ſcheme of a regency, or at leaſt an uninterrupted lineal 


ſucceſſion, for the fake of thoſe whoſe conſciences were 


truly /crapulous; and they thought there were ſome circum- 
| llauces 
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ſtances in the caſe of the deprived biſhops, that looked 
a little hard, or at leaſt deſerved commiſeration. 

Theſe and other the like reflections did, as 1 conceive, 
revive the denominations of wwhig and tory. 

Some time after the revolution the diſtinction of high 
and loco church came in, which was raiſed by the diſſen- 
ters in order to break the church party by dividing the 
members into high and logo; and the opinion raiſed, that 
the high joined with the papiſis, inclined the lav to fall 
in with the diſſenters. | | os 

And here I ſhall take leave to produce ſome principles, 
which, in the ſeveral periods of the late reign ſerved to 
denote a man of one or the other party. To be againſt 
a ſtanding army in time of peace was all high church, tory, 
and tantivy ; to differ from a majority of biſhops was the 
ſame. To raiſe the prerogative above law for ſerving a 
turn, was /oww-charch and whig. The opinion of the 
majority in the houſe of Commons, eſpecially of the 
country party or landed intereſt, was high-fy and rank 
tory. To exalt the King's ſupremacy beyond all prece- 
dent, was /ow-church, <Cchiggi/h, and moderate. To make 
the leaſt doubt of the pretended Prince's being ſuppoſi- 
titious, and a 2ziler's fon, was, in their phraſe, top and 
top-gallant, and perfect Facobiti/m. To reſume the moſt. 
exorbitant grants, that were ever given to a ſett of pro- 
fligate favourites, and apply them to the public, was the 
very quinteſſence of tory:/2:; notwithſtanding thoſe grants 
were known to be acquired by tacrificing the honour and 
the wealth of England. 1 
In moſt of theſe principles the two parties ſeem to have 

ſhifted opinions, ſince their inſtitution under K. Charles II. 

and indeed to have gone very different from what was ex- 
pected from each, even at the time of the zewol/utzan. But 
as to that concerning the Pretender, the cui have fo far 
renounced it, that they are grown the great advocates 
for his legitimacy : which gives me the opportunity of 
vindicating a noble Duke, who was accuſed of a blunder 
in the houſe, when upon a certain Lord's mentioning the 
pretended Prince, his Grace told the Lords, “ he mult be 
plain with them, and call that perſon, not the pre- 
& tended Prince, but the pretended impoſtor :” which 
was fo far from a blunder in that polite Lord, as his ill- 
Villers 
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willers give out, that it was only a refined way of deli. 
vering the avowed ſentiments of his whole party. 

But to return: this was the ſtate of principles, when 
the Queen came to the crown ; ſome time after which it 


pleaſed certain great perſons, who had been all their lives 


in the altitude of tory profeſſion, to enter into a treaty 


with the whigs, from whom they could get better terms 


than from their old friends, who began to be reſty, and 


would not allow monopolies of power and favour, nor 
_ conſent to carry on the war intirely at the expence of this 


nation, that they might have penſions from abroad; while 
another people, more immediately concerned in the war, 
traded with the enemy as in times of peace ; whereas the 
other party, whoſe caſe appeared then as deſperate, was 
ready to yield to any conditions that would bring them 
into play. And I cannot help affirming, that this nation 
was made a facrifice to the unmeaturable appetite of 
power and wealth in a very ferv, that ſhall be nameleſs, 
who in every ſtep they made acted directly againſt what 
they had always profeiled. And if his Royal Highneſs 


the Prince® had died ſome years ſooner, (who was a per- 
petual check in their career) it is dreadful to think how 


far they might have proceeded. 7 
Since that time the bulk of the wwh:gs appeareth rather 


to be linked to a certain ſet of per/ons, than any certain 
ſet of principles; ſo that if I were to define a member of 


that party, I ſhould ſay, he was one ach believed in the 
late miniſtry, And therefore whatever I have affirmed 
of aubigs in any of theſe papers, or objected againſt them, 
ought to be underſtood either of thoſe who were partiſans 
of the late men in power and privy to their deſigns, ot 
ſuch who joined with them from a hatred to our monar- 


chy and church, as unbelierers and enters of all ſizes; 


or men in office, who had been guilty of much corrupti- 
on and dreaded a change, which wouid not only put a 


ſtop to further abuſes for the future, but might perhaps 


introduce examinations of what was paſt; or thoſe who 
had been too highly obliged to quit their ſupporters with 
any common decency ; or laſtly, the morey-traders, who 
could never hope to make their markets ſo well of pre- 


* Prigce Ccorge of Denmark, 


mini, 
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mums, and exorbitant intereſt, and high remittances by 
any other adminiſtration. 80 | 

Under theſe heads may be reduced the u hole body of 
thoſe, whom I have all along underſtood for wwhigs: for 
I do not include within this number any of thoſe, who 
have been miſled by ignorance, or ſeduced by plauſible 
pretences, to think better of that ſort of men than they 


deſerve, and to apprehend mighty dangers fiom their 
diſgrace; becauſe, I believe the greateſt part of ſuch 


well-meaning people are now thoroughly converted. 


And indeed it muſt be allowed, that the two fantaſtic 


names of awhis and tory have at preſent very little relati- 
on to thoſe opinions, which were at firſt thought to di- 


ſtinguiſh them. Whoever formerly profeſſed himſelf to 
approve the revolution, to be againſt the Pretender, to 
juſtify the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover, to think 
the Britiſh monarchy not abſolute, but limited by laws 
Which the executive power could not diſpenſe with, and 
to allow an indulgence to ſcrupulous conſciences ; ſuch a 


man was content to be called a chig. On the other 

ſide, whoever aſſerted the Queen's hereditary right, that 
the perſons of princes were ſacred, their lawful authority 
not to be reſiſted on any pretence; nor even their uſurpa- 


tions, without the moſt extreme neceſſity; that breaches 


in the ſucceſſion were highly dangerous; that /chi/m was 
a great evil both in itſelf and its conſequences; that the 
ruin of the church would probably be attended with that 
of the fate; that no power ſhould be truſted with thoſe 
who are not of the eſtabliſhed religion, ſuch a man was 
uſually called a tory. Now, although the opinions of 


both theſe are very conſiſtent, and J really think are 


maintained at preſent by a great majority of the king- 


dom; yet according as men apprehend the danger great- 


er, either from the Pretender and his party, or from the 
violence and cunning of other enemies to the conſtitution, 
ſo their common diſcourſes and reaſonings turn either to 
the firſt or ſecond ſett of theſe opinions I have mention- 
ed, and they are conſequently ſtyled either ig or to- 
ries. Which is as if two brothers apprehended their houſe 
would be ſet upon, but diſagreed about the place from 
whence they thought the bers would come, and there- 
fore would go on different ſides to defend it; they m_ 

| | | needs 
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needs weaken and expoſe themſelves by ſuch a ſeparati. 
en; and ſo did we, only our caſe was worſe ; for in or- 


could not ſuddenly apprehend any danger, we took a 
nearer and a ffronger one into the houſe. 1 make no 


compariſon at all between the two enemies; popery and 


Aavery are without doubt the greateſt and moſt dread- 
ful of any; but I may venture to affirm, that the fears 
of theſe have not, at leaſt ſince the revolution, been ſo 
cloſe and preſſing upon us as that from another faction; 
| excepting only one ſhort period, when the ieaders of 
that very faction invited the abdicated King to return; 
of which I have formerly taken notice. 

Having thus declared, what ſort of perſons I have al- 


ways meant under the denomination of ag, it will be 
eaſy to ſhew whom I underſtand by tert. Such whoſe 
1 in church and ſtate are what I have above re- 


ated; whoſe actions are derived from thence, and who 


have no attachmeut to any ſett of m#ni/ers, further than 


as they are friends to the conllitution in all its parts; 
but will do their utmoſt to ſave their 7rince and coun» 
try, whoever be at the helm. | | 

By theſe deſcriptions of awhig and tory, I am ſenſible 
thoſe names are given to ſeveral perſons very unde- 
ſervedly ; and that many a man is called by one or the 


other, who has not the leaſt title to the blame or praiſe | 


I have beſtowed on each of them throughout my papers. 


No. 44. Thurſday, June 7. 1711. 


tientis ſenatus. 


"7 HOEVER calls to mind the clamour and the 


that were raiſed and ſpread by the leaders and inſtru- 
ments of a certain party, upon the change of the laſt 
miniſtry and diſſolution of parliament ; if he be a true 
lover of his country, muſt feel a mighty pleaſure, al - 


though mixcd with ſome indignation, to ſee the wiſhes, 


Magna vis eft, magnum nomen, unum et idem ſen- 


calumny, the artificial fears and jealouſies, the 
ſhameful miſrepreſentation of perſons and of things, 


| | 


der to keep off a aeak remote enemy, from whom we | 
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the conjectures, the endeavours of an inveterate fac- 
tion ir.tirely diſappointed ; and this important period 
wholly ſpent in reſtoring the prerogative of the Prince, 
and liberty to the ſubject; in reforming paſt abuſes and 


preventing future, ſupplying old deficiencies, providing 


for debts, reſtoring the clergy to their rights, and taking 
care of the neceſſities of the church; and all this unat- 
tended with any of thoſe misfortunes which ſome men 
heped for, while they pretended to fear. 5 
For my own part I muſt confeſs, the difficulties ap- 
peared ſo great to me from ſuch a noiſe and ſhew of 
_ oppoſition, that I thought nothing but the abſolute ne- 
ceflity of affairs could ever juſtity fo daring an attempt. 
But a wiſe and good Prince, at the head of an able mi- 
niſtry, and of a ſenate freely choſen, all united to par- 
ſue the true intereſt of their country, is a power, againſt 
which the little inferior politics of any faction will be 
able to make no long reſiſtance. To this we may add 
one additional ſtrength, which, in the opinion of our 
adverſaries, is the greateſt and juſteſt of any; I mean 
the vox populi, ſo indiſputably declarative on the ſame 
| fide. I am apt to believe, when theſe diſcarded poli- 
ticians begin ſeriouſly to conſider all this, they will 
think it proper to give out, and reſerve their wiſdom for 
ſome more convenient juncture. | 
It is pleaſant enough to obſerve that thoſe who were 
the chief inſtruments of raiſing the noiſe, who ſtarted 
fears, beſpoke dangers, and formed omincus prognoſ- 
tics, in order to ſcare the allies, to ſpirit the French, and 
fright ignorant people at home, made uſe of thoſe very 
opinions themſelves had broached, for arguments to 
prove, that the change of miniſters was dangerous and 
unſeaſonable. But if a houſe be fevepr, the more oc- 
caſion is there for ſuch a work, the more duſt it will 
raiſe ; if it be going to ruin, the repairs, however neceſ- 
ſary, will male a noiſe, and diſturb the neighbourhood a 
while. And as to the rejoicings made in France, if it 
de true that they had any, upon the news of thoſe al- 
terations among us; their joy was grounded upon the 
Jame hopes with that of the auge, who comforted them- 
ſelves, that the change of miniſtry and parliament would 
infallibly put us all into confuſion, increaſe our di viſi- 
ons, 
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ons, and deftroy our credit, wherein I ſuppoſe by this 
time they are equally undeceived. 

But this long ſeſſion being in a manner ended, which, 
ſeveral circumſtances and one accident altogether unfore. 
ſeen, have drawn out beyond the. uſualtime ; it may be 
ſome ſmall piece of juſtice to ſo excellent an aſſembly 
barely to mention a few of thoſe great things they have 
done for the ſervice of their Queen and country, which 
I ſhall take notice of juſt as they come to my memory, 

The credit of the nation began mi; htily to ſuffer by a 
diſcount upon Exchequer bills, which have been gene- 
raily reckoned the ſureſt and moſt ſacred of all ſecurities, 


The preſent Lord "Treaſurer, then a member of the 


| houſe of Commons, propoſed a method, which was 
immediately complied with, of raifing them to a par 
with ſpecze; and fo they have ever ſince continued. 
The Britiſh colonies of Nevis and St. Chriſtopher's 
had been miſerably plundered by the French, their 
houſes burnt, their plantations deſtroyed, and many of 
the inhabitants carried away priſoners ; they had often 
for ſome years paſt, applied. in vain for relief from 
hence; until the preſent parliament, conſidering their 
condition as a caſe of juſtice. and mercy, voted them 
one hundred thouſand pounds by way of recompence 
in ſome manner for their ſufferings. | 
Some perſons, whom the voice of the nation autho- 
rizeth me to call her enemies, taking advantage of the 
general naturalization act, had invited over a great 
number of foreigners of all religions under the name of 
Palatines, who underſtood no trade or handicraft, yet 
rather choſe to beg than labour; who, beſides infeſting 
our ſtreets, bred contagious diſeaſes, by which we lol 
in natives thrice the number of what we gained in . 
reigners. The houſe of Commons, as a remedy again 
this evil, brought in a bill for repealing that act of ge- 
neral naturalization; which, to the ſurprize of moſt 


people, was rejected by the Lords. And upon this oc- | 


_ caſion I muſtallow myſelf to have been juſtly rebuked 
by one of my weekly monitors for pretending, in à 
former paper, to hope that law would be repealed; 


wherein the commons being diſappointed, took care 
however 
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however to ſend many of the Palatines awax, and to re- 
eſent their being invited over as a pernicious counſel. 
The gualiſication- bill, incapacitating all men to ſerve 
in parliament, who have not ſome eſtate in land either 
in poſſeſſion or certain reverſion, is perhaps the greateſt 
| ſecurity that ever was contrived for preſerving the con- 
ſtitution, which otherwiſe might in a little time lie 
wholly at the mercy of the monied intereſt. And ſince 
much the greateſt part of the taxes is paid either im- 
mediately from land or from its productions, it is but 
common juſtice, that thoſe, who are the proprietors, 
| ſhould appoint what portion. of it ought to go to the 
ſupport of the public; otherwiſe the engroſſers of 
money would be apt to lay heavy loads on others, 
which themſelves. never touch with one of their fingers. 
The public debts were ſo prodigiouſly increaſed by 
the negligence and corruption of thoſe, who had been 
managers of the revenue, that the late.miniſters, like 
careleſs men who run out their fortunes, were ſo far 
from any thoughts of payment, that they had not the 
courage to ſtate or compute them. The parliament 
found, that thirty-five. millions had never been accourt- 
ed for; and that the debt on the navy, wholly unpro- 
vided for, amounted to nine millions. The late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer *, ſuitable to his tranſcendent 
genius for public affairs, propoſed a fund to be ſecurity 
er that immenſe debt, which is now confirmed by a 
law, and is likely to prove the greateſt reſtoration and 
eſtabliſhment f the kingdom's credit. Not content 
with this, the legiſlature h.:th appointed commiſſioners 
of accompts to inſpect into paſt miſmanagements of the 
public money, and preven them for the future. | 
lIlhare, in a former paper, mentioned the act for build- 
ing fifty new churches in 1 oncon and Weitminſter, with 
E fand appropriated for that pious and ruble work. But 
while 1 am mentioning acts of piety, it would be unjuſt 
to conceal my Lord High : reaſurer's concern for reli- 
pn, wi.ch hath extended even to another kingdom, his 
Lordſhip having ſome moncis ago obtained of her Ma- 
jeſty the firſt fruits and re:.uhs to the clergy of Ireland, 


_ * Fart of Oxford, 
| 1 
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as he is known to have before done to that reverend 
body here = 
The act for carrying on a trade to the South-ſea, pro. 


poſed by the ſame great perſon, whoſe thoughts ae 


perpetually employed, and ever with ſucceſs, on the 
good of his country, will in all probability, if duly 
executed, be of mighty advantage to the kingdom, and 
an everlaſting honour to the preſent parliament. 

I might go on further, and mention that ſeaſonable 
law againſt exceſſive gaming; the putting a ſtop to that 
| ſcandalous fraud of falſe muſters in the guards; the 
diligent and effectual enquiry made by the Commons 

_ Into ſeveral groſs abuſes. I might produce many in- 
ſtances of their impartial juitice in deciding controverted 
elections againſt former example, and great provocations 
do retaliate. I might ſhew their chearful readineſs in 


granting ſuch vaſt ſupplies ; their great unanimity, not 


to be broken by all the arts of a malicious and cunning 
faction; their unfeigned duty to the Queen; and laſtly, 
that repreſentation made to her Majeſty from the houſe 
of Commons, diſcovering ſuch a ſpirit and diſpoſition 


in that noble aſſembly to redreſs all thoſe evils, which a 


long male-adminiſtration had brought upon us. 

It is probable, that truſting only to my memory I may 
have omitted many things of great importance ; neither 
do I pretend further in the compaſs of this paper, than 
to give the world ſome general, however imperfe&, idea, 
how worthily this great aſſembly hath diſcharged the 
truſt of thoſe, who ſo freely choſe them; and what we 
may reaſonably hope and expect from the piety, courage, 
wiſdom, and loyalty of ſuch excellent patriots in a time 
ſo fruitful of occaſions to exert the greateſt abilities. 

And now I conceive the main deſign I had in writing 
theſe papers is fuily executed. A great majority of the 


nation is at length thoroughly convinced, that the Queen 


proceeded with the higheſt wiſdom in changing her mi- 
niſtry and parliament; that under a former adminiſtration 
the greateſt abuſes of all kinds were committed, and the 
moſt dangerous attempts againſt the conſtitution for ſome 


time intended. The whole kingdom find the preſent | 


#Sce the author's letters to Archbiſhop King, Vol. viii. p. 212, 217- 
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ons in er directly and openly purſuing the true 
== of 8 Queen * * — *=*”C to be ſuch, 
whom their moſt bitter enemies cannot tax with bribery, 
covetouſneſs, ambition, pride, inſolence, or any perni- 
cious principles in religion or government. 
For my own particular, thoſe little barking curs, which 
have ſo conſtantly purſued me, I take to be of no further 
conſ:quence to what I have written, than the ſcoffing 


ſlaves of old, placed behind the chariot to put the Ge- 
neral in mind of his mortality; which was but a thing 


of form, and made no ſtop or diſturbance in the ſhow. 
However, if thoſe perpetual ſnarlers againſt me had the 
ſame deſign, I muſt own they have effectually compaſſed 


it; fince nothing can well be more mortifying than to re- 


fle&, that I am of the ſame ſpecies with creatures capable 
of uttering ſo much ſcurrility, dulneſs, falſhood, and im- 
pertinence, to the ſcandal and diſgrace of human nature, 
No. 45. Thurſday, June 14. 1711. 
Melius non tangere clams. 


T7 HEN a General hath conquered an army, and 
reduced a country to obedience, he often findeth 


it neceſlary to ſend out ſmall bodies, in order to take in 


petty caſties and forts; and beat little ſtraggling parties, 
which are otherwiſe apt to make head and infeſt the 
neighbourhood. This caſe reſembleth mine. I count 
the main body of the awhigs intirely ſubdued ; ar leaſt, 
until they appear with new reinforcements, I ſhall reckon 


them as ſuch; and therefore do now find myſelf at leiſure 


to eue inferior abuſes. The buſineſs I have left, is 
to fall on thoſe wretches who would ſtill be keeping the 
war on foot, when they have no country to defend. no 
forces to bring into the field, nor any thing remaining, 


but their bare 22 towards faction and miſchief ; I 


mean, the preſent ſett of writers, whom 1 have ſuffered, 
without molettation, fo long to infeſt the town. If there 
were not a concurrence from prejudice, party, weak un- 
derſtanding, and miſrepreſentation, I ſhould think them 
too inconſiderable in themſelves to deſerve correction: 


but, 
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but, as my endeavour hath been to expoſe the groſ 
impoſitions of the Fallen party, I will give a taſte in the 


following petition, of the ſincerity of their fa&ors ; to 
ſhew how little thoſe writers for the <vhigs were guided 
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| by conſcience or honour ; their buſineſs being only to 
gratify a-private intereſt. OS. 


To the Right Honourable the preſent Miniſtry, the 


humble Petition of the Party-writers of the lat 
Miniftry, | 

Humbly ſheweth, L 
«© THAT your petitioners have ſerved their time 
to the trade of writing pamphlets, and weekly papers, in 
defence of the 4whigs, againſt the church of England, 
and the Chriſtian religion, and her Majeſty's prero- 
gative, and title to the crown: that, ſince the late 
change of her miniſtry, and meeting of this parlia- 


ment, the ſaid trade is mightily fallen off, and the 
call for the ſaid pamphlets and papers much leſs than 


formerly ; and it is feared, to our further prejudice, 
that the Examiner may diſcontinue writing ; whereby 


ſome of your petitioners will be brought to utter 
« diſtreſs ; for as much as through falſe 'quotations, 


noted abſurdities, and other legal abuſes, many of 


your petitioners, to their great comfort and ſupport, 
were enabled to pick up a weekly ſubſiſtance out of 


the ſaid Examiner. | 
« That your ſaid poor petitioners did humbly offer 


your honours to write in defence of the late change 


of miniſtry and parliament, much cheaper than they 
did for your predeceſſors : which your honours were 
pleaſed to retuſe. ep 


% Notwithitanding which offer, your petitioners are : 


under daily apprehenſion, that your honours will 
forbid them to follow the ſaid trade any longer ; by 
which your petitioners, to the number of fourſcore, 
with their wives and families, will inevitably ſtarve; 


having been bound to no other calling.” 
« Your petitioners defire your Honours will tenderly 3 
* « conſider the premiſſes, and ſuffer your ſaid pe- 

« titioners to continue their trade (thoſe who ſet 


« them 
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„ them at work, being ſtill willing to employ 

« them, although at lower rates) and your ſaid 

4 petitioners will give ſecurity to make uſe of the 

„ {ame fluff, and dreſs it in the /ame manner, as 

« they always did, and no other. 1 
« And your petitioners, &c.” 


It is a certain fign, that a man is in the right when he 
raiſeth all the ſcribblers againſt him : I have ſometimes 
had it in my head to write a particular hiſtory of abuſes 
and corruptions. As I find myſelf at leiſure this ſummer, 
I ſhall purſue the deſign; where, beſides enumerating the 
groſs defect, not only of duty and reſpect to the moſt gra- 
cious Queen that ever reigned; I propoſe to ſhew in every 
article, how wrong all things were — under the 
late miniſtry; how right they are now, and according to 
the conſtitution. Such a hiſtory would be the beſt means, 
not only to expoſe the principal actors; but the weekly 
hirelings who toil in their defence; who are ſo notori- 
ouſly diſingenuous, ſo diſtant from matter of ſact, ſo 


ſhort of that ſpirit and entertainment which too often 


mingle with ſuch pens as dip only in falſities; that, if I 
were to rake into their particular abſurdities (an attempt 
which they are ſecured from by their exceſſive dulneſs;) [_ 
ſhould have reaſon to look upon my ſufferings little ſhort 
of the merit of that Roman, who, by leaping into a bot- 
tomleſs gulph, ſacrificed his life to preſerve his country. 
I have been often wondering how it comes to paſs, 
that the late men in power ſhould be ſo ill provided with 
writers ; conſidering at what full leiſure the heads and 
leaders of them are, and I hope will ever be; they might 
certainly have made a wiſer and more judicious colletti- 
on. If, as ſome imagine, their own hands have dipt in 
ink; and that they themſelves have a ſhare in dreſſing up 
the Medley and Ob/erwator ; it is a plain diſcovery, that 
their ſpeculations are as mean and low as their practices: 
for, how can we conceive that the politeneſs and found 
judgment of «xe, ſhould ever deſcend to Billingſgate, pe- 
dantry and nonſenſe ? Or that a /econd, who oweth his 
reputation of wit to his neighbours, ſhould every day 
make his court officiouſly to a certain great miniſter, and 
jet once a week ſo clumſily abuſe him in his writings ? 
Vor. II. * When 
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When I conſider the factious ſpirit (if any ſpirit they 
have) of theſe papers, I can hardly look for the author 
of them in one, who, by what means ſoever better con- 


vinced, had once ſo much of that ſort of loyalty as to 


ofeſs himſelf a nonjuror. 


With humble ſubmiſſion to worſe judgments, I muſt 1 
determine that the author of the Mealey is a dunce out | 


of his element; pretending to intermeddle with raillery 
and irony, wherein he hath no manner of taſte or under- 
ſtanding : his topic of raillery may be all reduced under 
thoſe two words, vorn HE ; which he ſeldom faileth 


in any one of his papers, to be arch with. His irom | 


conſiſteth of the words, my FRIEND, although ſome- 
times relieved with an epithet. Doth he think that 


when he ſaith my impious friend, my flupid friend, and | 


the like; ſaith it in every paper, and often a dozen 
times in one; that this is either wit, humour, or ſatire ? 


If I were impious or ffupid, I ſhould really hope to be | 
his friend, and think he ſpoke in earneſt. Tony is not 


a work for ſuch groveling pens, but extreme difficult, 


even to the beſt ; it is one of the moſt beautiful ftrokes | 
of rhetoric, and which aſketh a maſter-hand to carry on 


and finiſh with ſucceſs : but when a bungler attempteth 
beyond his ſkill ; what was at firſt miſhapen, with auk- 
ward poliſhing becometh entirely deformed : as the falſe 
beauty of paint upon a lady's face is leſs deſirable than 


no beauty at all; and the pertneſs of a ſhallow fop, | 


more diſagreeable than his ſilence. 


I ſhould not have deſcended ſo much below the dignity 
of this paper, as to regard the courſe of theſe muddy 
writers, did not the heads of the late faction till endea- 
vour to corrupt the minds of weak people, who are at 


diſtance from the metropolis, by their diligence and libe- 


ality in circulating theſe weekly poiſons gratis. Great 


numbers are conſtantly ſent into the country, to prepoſ- 
ſeſs the reader againſt the Examiner; for no other reaſon, 
but becauſe they would ſtill miſlead and prevent their 


being ſet right in facts, that they might not ſee how well 


the people did to aſſiſt the church and _ to this end 
they have been forced to make uſe of groſs falfities, with- 


out the leaſt appearance of truth: but, however, thoſe 
more modeſt of their party here, may bluſh and wonder | 
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at the aſſurance of their friends; it ſerves their deſign in 
the country, where truth arrives late; and fince the 
mercy of the government, or rather a juſt contempt, ſtill 
ſuffers theſe writers to continue theſe efforts, it is not 
doubted there, but what they deliver is, at leaſt, free from 
notorious falſhood. But thoſe clouds of ignorance will 
certainly fly before that light, which now ſhines through- 
out the nation from the repreſentation offered to her Ma- 
jeſty, by the beſt houſe of Common: that ever ſate ; who 
come the neareſt to our happy conſtitution, both in the 
freedom of their elections, and that true Engliſh ſpirit, 
which have unanimouſly carried the majority of them 
through, to the end of this memorable nt. In which 
repreſentation the people may be convinced, that five 
arts in ſix of what the Examiners have charged on the 
| wat miniſtry and faction are true: which is ſo glorious, 
ſo unanſwerable a juſtification of theſe papers, that any 
longer to declaim againſt them, will be as vain and in- 
ſignificant, as it hath always been a ridiculous endeavour. 


No. 46. Thurſday, June 21. 1711. 
Pauca tamen ſuberunt priſcæ veſtigia frauds. 


Hope my countrymen will believe, that I have a very 
good occaſion to congratalate with them upon the 
Queen's ſpeech: all the honeſt part muſt be of opinion, 
that nothing ever proceeded from the throne more 
glorious for our repreſentatives in parliament ; or more 
_ gracious and ſatisfactory to the nation. Could there, 
amidſt that awful aſſembly, be any heart untouched at 
the voice of ſuch a Queen? Recollecting her piety, the 
_ uprightneſs of her life, her unwearied prayers and en- 
deavours for the proſperity of her people; from whoſe 

intereſts her's were never divided. I | 

Her Majeſty filled every loyal breaft with joy, when, 
with her graceful air, and elegant manner of delivery, 
the told her parliament, ** The pleaſure ſhe took to ſee 
the performance of thoſe promiſes they had made her 
at the beginning of the ſeſlions ; their complying with 
her deſire to propagate the ſervice of God, in the 
"— „ building 
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building ſo many new churches : enabling her to carry 


% on the war; making effectual proviſion for paying 
« thoſe debts, which were almoſt grown an inſupporta- 
4 ble burthen on the public; when our enemies every 
% evhere flattered themſelves, that ſupplies for the ſer- 
ec vice of the current year could not have been found.“ 

Could any thing be more grateful to true Britiſh ſpi- 
rits, who had done their utmoſt towards retrieving our 
diſorders, than to be applauded for diſappointing the 
enemies of the nation, ix all re/pes ! Not only by their 
raiſing greater ſums than ever were granted to any 
Prince, in one ſeſſion; but for reſtoring public credit, a 
bleſſing ſo invaluable, and fo much deſpaired of by our 
enemies, that they concluded it impoſſible for the miniftry 
and parliament to extricate us out of thoſe amazing dif- 
ficulties, whereinto we had been plunged. And truly, 
if we impartially conſider the meaſures upon which the 
late men in power proceeded, we ſhall find it extremely 


difficult to give any fatisfactory account to reaſon or 


policy, for their notorious depeculations; (if my friend 


the Medlvy will give me leave to make uſe of that word:) 


unleſs, like ſome momentary conquerors, they reſolved 
to waſte that empire they could not keep. _ 
I am very well aſſured, that the former miniſtry, after 
a long run of ill huſbandry, were often at their wits-end 
(until things grew riper for that change they had project- 


ed) how to prevent, from breaking all at once upon the 


public, that report which they knew would ruin their 


8 


deſigns. The whole government ſubſiſted upon preſent 
_ credit, although vaſt ſums were annually given to ſupport 
the war; which were ſo far from being applied this way, 
that every year we were plunged more and more in debt: 
it is true, the parliament voted ſubiidies, and the willing 
people chearfully paid them, in hopes, by an honourable 
peace, they ſhould quickly ſee the end of their miſeries 


and taxes : yet the arrear to the navy, and other charges, 


ran on; the miniſtry put a good face upon a decaying 


conſtitution ; they employed all their arts to conceal the 


real diſtreſs we were in; they procured that money ſhould 
be lent at five per ccut. whilſt the uah+ppy creditors were 
forced to give from 20 to 40 per cert. diſcompt, for every 


farthing they received upon the bills aſſigned ow | 
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the government. This they very well knew was ſuch ill 
managment, as could not be long concealed ; they had 
ſeparately and prodigiouſly enriched themſelves; to pre- 
ſerve their wealth and authority; but now they niuſt in- 
vade the conſtitution. As to their own pcftefſioas, an 
act of indemnity had ſecured them: and for the reſt, they 
had little more to nE, than whether they ſhould re- 
main opulent ſubjects, although without any ſhare in 
the power ; or become maſters, withont limitation. 

Awarice is ever inſatiable! How then mult it deiroy, 
when it has the wealth of a nation to feed on? The 
miſeries of the people, the teirs and groans of poor 
ſeamen and their families, were not regarded by theſe 
devourers ; univerſal fraucs and abuſes not only winked 
at, but encouraged ; trade not dying, but dead: it is 
true, public credit was ſtill alive, but ſubſiſted only upon 
ſtrong cordials ; in utter ignorance of her approaching 
diſſolution. Yet, no one flep was made by theſe fate 
phr/icians, towards preventing her apparent deceaſe; 
much leſs did they take any thought about curing the 
malady they had occaſioned ; they were not ſo void of 
reaſon as to be ignorant of the condition they had re- 
duced us to; they did know it, and ſtood provided of a 
remedy to ſecure themſelves (which a little time would 
perfect to their wiſh) and which all good ſubjects muſt 
tremble to think on ; a remedy a thouſand times worſe 
than the %% ; where, inſtead of an indu/gent, lawful 
Queen, we muſt have referred to a lawleſs junta, and 
to an arbitrary Captain General. 

But now, God be praiſed, our fears are diſſipated : 
the Queen is re, and acts intirely according to her own 
judgment and inclination ; the parliament acquieſceth 
in whatever {he requireth : we have proved the happy 
effects of their mutual confidence; and, as her Majeſty 
telleth us from the throne, ** She ſhall look upon any 
attempt to leſſen it, as a ſtep towards diſſolving her 
government.“ | 5 1 
I could make many uſeful reflections upon the preſent 
happy change of our condition; the different ſtate of ſe- 
curity to our conſtitution, wherein this ſeſſions hath left us 
from the fears that poſieſſed us upon the ending of the 
laſt; the dread and apprehenſion the majority of the king- 

Q3 dom 
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dom were then in, left :5at parliament ſhould fit any 
more; the longings and impatiencies of the people, until 
her Majeſty ſhall think fit, that % may meet again. 
While the finking credit of the nation hath been thus 
retrieved, by the great abilities and induſtry of the pre- 
tent miniſtry and parliament ; the convocation, no leſs 
uſefully employed in the cauſe of piety, have drawn up a 
** repreſentation of the preſent ſtate of religion, with 
regard to the late exceſſive growth of infidelity, 
** hereſy, and profaneneſs; unanimouſly agreed upon a 
joint committee of both houſes of the province of 


Canterbury; and afterwards rejected by the upper 


« houſe, hut paſſed in the lower.” 
I am ſorry theſe pious labourers ſhould be baffled, in 
their godly endeavours, by their own brethren : I have 


formerly, in two Examiners, touched upon the nature of | 


this Hyned, and their diviſions, together with the Queen's 
letter, and deſire to reconcile all differences and diſputes; 
and hoped to ſee the happy effects of her exhortation. 
The inferior clergy have proceeded with a ſpirit truly 
primitive; their repreſentation is writ with ſuch force of 
eloquence and argument, as muſt warm the coldeſt heart. 
'The narrow compaſs of this paper will not permit me 


to enumerate all the heads: They trace the deluge 


«© of impiety, from that long and unnatural rebellion, 


« which looſened all the bands of diſcipline and order; 


« whence hypocriſy and enthuſiaſm begat a diſregard 
«« for the very appearance of religion; and ended in a 
„ ſpirit of downright libertiniſm and profaneneſs : 
„ whence adverſaries aroſe, who openly ſcattered the 
„ poiſon of Arian and Socinian hereſies; the Godhead 


e of the Holy Spirit denied; myſteries exploded, as 
| « implying contradictions, and incapable of becoming 
« objects of aſſent to reaſonable minds, &c. From 


«+ theſe wicked principles, wicked practices have fol- 


% Jowed ; frequency of oaths and imprecations ; all 
« manner of exceſs and luxury, gaming upon the Lord's | 


% day, c.. Upon which 1 muſt beg leave to ſubjoin, 


that a certain late great miniſter (in the good company 


of Sir James of the Peak, and others of the ſame ſort) 
always made play his Sunday's entertainment. 


In this repreſentation we have a melancholy prof] * I 
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of the ſtate of our religion ; ſuch amazing impieties can 
be equalled by nothing but by thoſe cities of old deſtroy- 
ed by fire from heaven: nor can that deluge of profane- 
neſs, which over-runs the nation, have any check from 
the pious endeavours of our clergy, whilſt the majority, 
on one part, continue to diſagree with the other, about 
the manner of putting eſſentials in execution. Mean 
time, the cauſe of Chriſtianity muſt ſuffer, and our cor- 
&ogcations ſtill have the diſreputation of doing zothing. 
The repre/entation which themſelves have tranſmitted to 
the lower houſe, is the ſame in very many of the facts: 


as to the difference of ſtyle and ſpirit, 1 conceive that 


doth not relate to the ſervice of religion in general, any 
more than when I am exceſſive cold, whether I would 
chuſe to be warmed by a quicker or more languid fire. 
Nor can I without pleaſure take notice of one para- 
graph, where they hope, That eſpecial care will be 
+ had of the education of young people at the univer- 
% fities ; that tutors may teach their pupils the princi- 
« ples of the Chriſtian religion, and endeavour to make 
« them ſerious in it; with a particular eye to all ſuch 
% who are deſigned for holy orders.” Where ſuch re- 


verend prelates are concerned, it were a fort of ſacrĩi- 


lege to diſpute their ſincerity : after this, dare any per- 
ſon imagine that their doctrine and their intentions can 
differ: or, that ſo grave and venerable a body, upon fo 
ſolemn an occaſion, would deal in irony, or explain their 
meaning by contraries ? This muſt doubtleſs convince 
all ſuch, who have hitherto, upon a wrong interpreta- 
tion, preſumed to ſquare opinions by theirs, and have, 
with loud exclamations, ſhewn their abhorrence of an 


univerſity-education, as tainting our youth with the 


principles of /oya/ty to ſovereigns ; and an implicit obe- 
dience to the ſlaviſſi doctrines of the church. 
As this admonition muſt ſatisfy ſuch who ſurmiſed, 
that the majority did not approve educating children in 


the univerſity ; ſo the unhappy ſtop that hath been put 


to the deſigned repreſentation, hath given the enemies of 
our holy religion (too numerous and politic a party to 


be armed by ourſelves againſt ourſelves) a ſeeming oc- 


caſion to deride our diviſions: and, as if thoſe ſolemn 
proceedings were all but a jeſt, theſe ungodly perſons 
x are 
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are not afraid to be merry with the conceit of the upper 
houſe's diſſenting from what five of their own members 


had before in a committee, 4 to in the lower; as if 


they were acting a religious farce, called, 4 convocation 


aud uo convocation z nor will they believe our biſhops can 


have ſuch concurrent fears of the growth of impiety, 
when they do not proceed in the means that ſhould put 
an eſſectual ſtop to it, only for a form: or, to uſe the 


words of our church adverſaries, until the laſt remain- 
ing encroachment be made by the upper houſe upon the 


privileges of the lower, 8 

Theſe reflections are arrows in the heart of every ho- 
neſt church- man; we would recriminate in vain, our 
enemies flatter themſelves we lie too open for a deſence: 
we mult therefore be content to wait with patience and 
prayer, for a remedy to theſe misfortuncs, until the Lord 
of the harve/?, in his good time, foall ſeparate the tares 
from the wheat. 8 


No. 47. Thurſday, June 26. 1711, 


| Canſolar ſocios ut lingi tedia belli 
Mente ferant placida. 


1 SUPPOSE ſome wit and much leiſure, have made 
it a faſhion among ingenious perſons, to ſend letters, 
by way of aliifcance to us weekly writers. It is eaſy to 
imagine, that I have had my ſhare of ſuch contributions; 
for which, although I be very thankful, yet I muſt con- 
feſs, with ſome vanity, that my mind is rather burdened 
than relieved by thoſe intelligences. If I take notice of 
ſome, and not of others, I proportionably diſoblige: 
however, as they fall in my way, I promiſe to do what 
lieth in my power, towards introducing into the world 
the works of thoſe anonymous perſons who are fo fond of 
being authors. Fo i, | 


In the firſt place, out of his exceeding zeal to the 
cauſe, one is alarmed at the induſtry of the 4vhigs, in 
aiming to ſtrengthen their routed party, by a reintorce- 


ment from the circumciſed ; as not contented with 4r:- 
ans, Sociniaus, Free-thinkers, and all forts of CHriſtian 
fears; 
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ſectaries; beſides a confiderable number of apaſtates, or- 
if you pleaſe, de/erters, from our own body; and there- 
fore recommendeth to me, that ſome care may be taken 
to put a ſtop to theſe gallimaufry meetings, theſe prohi- 
bited conjunctions of Jews and Chriſtians ; : ſince in or- 
der to bring thoſe infidels within the wide circle of awhig- 


gi community, neither blandifiments nor promiſes are 
the very women proving acceilaries: as for 


example, a certain great Lady, with ſome beautcous auxi- 
liaries, cid not di dain to grace Str Solomon Medina's 
magnificent ball and collation ; nor was the young Du- 
cheis (although a toaſt of the firſt rate) in the leait dil- 
ouſted at giving her hand to dance in partnerſhip with a 
trowzy jew., 

Another perſon "OW" me a letter, complaining of 
the ſmall reputation of the Queen's phyſicians : this care- 


ful perſon feemeth to belong to the church by his expreſ- 


ſion, where he blames the late mini: cry for imitating ſe- 
roboam, who ordained prieſts out of the loweſt of the 


People; ; and confuing that ſacred life, the breath of our 
_ 75/irils, to the charge and care of ſuch men, to whoſe 
lender abilities they would be very tar trom truſting 


their own. 
The third cometh from a ſufferer under the late un- 
ta; one, who remaining fully fati:ted of his own merit, 


repines that others have not the like valuable eſti; ation; 


and are not expeditious enough in rewarding the {z1d He- 
rit : he therefore recomp:andeth to me a ſubject. necet- 
ſary to be read by all who have pretenſions, or live in a 
court, called, © The nature of delay, or the virtues and 


"0 advantages of procraſtination.“ 


A fourth perion is fentibly picqued, at the Ziedic;'s 


Popular reflection,“ "har the Queen's mob. gracicus 


ſpeech ſhould be printed in Abels Pf-ber, witn tris 
very j juſt concluſion : 
wherein every thing great and illuſtrious amo: g men 
15 treated with an unbecoming familiarity : all orders 


of men mult expect to be hudcied into the vile mul- 


cc 
40 
40 


60 


infamy. My correſpondent —— what devil 
owes this arri and his par TE: ſhame, to make gn talk 
of a day? That | Fandom day! when ini,niacant pages 


and 


but we have had to ce th be day 


titude; and uſed as if they had not ſcuſe of glory or 
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and forward attorney clerks were hoiſted above the know- 


lege of themſelves, or their remembrance of others; not 


only perverting to their ſeveral uſes the treaſure of the 
nation, but preſuming to give laws even to their ſove- 
reign; that was, indeed, a day «hich are have all lived 
0 ſee, when all things great and illuſtrious among men, 
were, by arrogant upſtarts, treated not only with an un- 
becoming familiarity, but with treachery and pride; when 
It might be truly ſaid, that under ſuch petty and yet ar- 
bitrary diſpenſation, all orders of men awere huddled 


into the vile multitude, and uſed as if they had not ſenſe af 


glory or infamy. 0 | 
The fifth letter recounts a ſcandalous paſſage that hap- 
pened at the auction of the late Mr. Bernard's library; 
and prayeth me to give all befitting diſcouragement to 
ſuch enormities : it ſeemeth ſome gentlemen were talking 
of a ſcarce book which treated of ipirits and apparitions ; 
one of them aſked Mr. Toland, what he thought of 
Hale? Whether he had any belief of ſuch things? He 
readily anſwered, he was fo far from believing ghoſts, 
that he did not believe what men call the Holy Ghoſt. 


The next, (whom I ſhall do the tavour to ſhew at 
length, becauſe he calleth himſelf a wwhig, and may poſ- 


fibly charge me with an unfair quotation, if I ſink any 
part of what he hath wrote) ſends we an invitation to 
come over to his fide ; but leſt this may be thought ga 
ecuade, | had beſt refer to the origiuai ietter. 


ms 7 + Ip 
© YOU have ſtood the ſhock of the ſhallow writers, 
„ aided by the beſt fini/hers of our party, with fo much 
reputation, and ſo much to their confuſion, that I who 
** hav? a value for your perſon and abilities (but an a- 
** verſion to your cauſe) adviſe you to renounce the to- 


re rec, and come over to 2. Their buſineſs is done, 


** they have no more occaſion for your pen ; you muſt 
„ therefore expect to be neglected and forgotten, as 


*« your fellow-!abourers have been. Whom have they 


ever rewarded ? They go quite contrary to our max- 
« im; none, although ever ſo undeſerving, have ſuf- 


*« fered impriſonment and hardſhip for us; but we look 


© gn it as our common intereſt to protect and uphold 
them, 
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« them, becauſe we have but one, the tories as many in- 
4 tereſts as there are perſons. Beſides, in writing for the 
« ftrongeſt ſide, you have commiſeration againſt you: 
* nor need your apoſtacy fear finding its account, for 
* the reaſons before mentioned, and one more very con- 
« ſiderable, which is, that falſe witneſſes are well paid. 
« The only objection can be made againſt this propoſal, 
4 js, you may think, perhaps, you have fo far incenſed 
« us by your many diſcoveries of our Arcana, that you 
&« cannot expect to be received with any degree of 
« warmth or confidence. If this be your opinion, you 
« are a great ſtranger to our principles; we never re- 
<« fuſe to accept an enemy with open arms, when we can 
„thereby ſtrengthen our own, or weaken our adverſa- 
&« ries party; we are ſo far true politicians, that both 
* our love and hatred always give way to our intereſt: 


but beſides, all muſt know our own blind fide, which 


« was never proof againſt flattery, how fulſome or un- 
* juſt ſoever. 


fore adviſe you to write a treatiſe, which will be very 


% faſhionable and uſeful, called, The art of ſhifting ſider, 


and dedicate it in theſe, or the like terms.” 


To all honeft WWhig-gentlemen, and virtuous Whig-la- 
dies, in and about the cities and liberties of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter. 


GENTLEMEN and LADIES, 


« A MAN who ventures to publiſh bold truths in 
*© theſe days of toryiſm and arbitrary government, un- 


{+ leſs he hath a powerful intereſt to ſupport him, muſt 


* expect to be ſcurvily treated by the perſecuting 
+ part of the world: without very good ſeconds, he 
* may ſhew abundance of zeal, but little diſcretion 
like thoſe knights of old, who uſed to plunge alone in- 
* to the midſt of armed foes. The only diifcrence be- 


( © tween the _— of the hero, and that of the au- 
ie in the ſucceſs: one meeteth with 
* 'Tyburn, Newgate, or at beſt a meſſenger ; whilſt the 


„ thor, ſeemeth to 


© other gallantly reſcueth bis miſtreſs, or carrieth off 


the 


How many authors, with no other me- 
e rit, flouriſhed under the late miniſtry ! I would there- 
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4c 


fo eminently required it. 


the prize. For this reaſon I preſume to apply to you 


for protection, and I hope to make my future ſervices 


atone for my paſt offences. You are too conſiderable, 


both in number and power, to fear a defeat; and too 


zealous of the truth, to ſuffer its champion to be 
borne down and trampled upon by enemies.” 

Gentlemen, Your very adverſaries cannot deny but 
you have more money than they, and conſequently 
muſt give up the ſuperiority of wit: and, although 
they have diſputed the point of honeſty, it appears, 
the balance now lieth entircly on your ſide ; witneſs 


the many unanſwerable ſteps you have taken for the 


ood of the nation, the wonders of your late admini- 
. your reſpect and honour for the true intereſt 
of your Queen and country, your concern for the 
public credit, and your readineſs to advance money 
upon great emergencies, where the ſaſety of the ſtate 


Ladies, Were your plea to virtue and beauty lefs 


evident, you might ſtand more in need of a cham- 
pion ;- but I never heard any who durſt preſume to 
ſay, you have more virtue than beauty, or leſs humi- 


lity than prudence ; you ſhine in your zeal for the 


cauſe, and your condeſcenſion is ſo bright a part of 
your character, that there are few men, how deſpica- 


ble ſoever, but what have found the happy effect of 


27 


it. 

SIX, 88 
«© B my intimacy and ſtation among them, I have fo 
exact a knowlege of what will pleaſe, that I have ſent 


you this rough draught, which I will undertake to be 


the univerial :cnſe of our party; only leaving you to 
model it, after ſuch a manner as you think beſt. I 


hope, you will not defer your converſion, but con- 


clude this a mark of my kindneſs for you. Pray make 


your advantage of this advice, and you will very 


much rejoice, 
„ 
Your affectionate friend, 
and humble ſerwant. 


No. 48. 
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—— Neque ſemper arcum 


Tendit Apollo. 
1 T ſometimes happens that I am either ſick, or lazy, 


or ſplenetic ; and ſometimes, perhaps, like other au- 
thors of great reputation, I am dull by deſign. In ſuch 
unlucid intervals it falleth out, that three or four of my 


papers are inferior to the reſt : however, the credit of the 


former keeps them up a while; and even judicious peo- 


ple are often prejudiced for a week or two in their fa- 


vour ; or perhaps are ſo candid to expect a better next 


time. But the majority of readers go on with the fame 


appetite, whether the paper be good or bad, until they 
are taught by their betters what their ſentiments are to 
be. It thus fareth between me and the Medley, who, 
although he hath been always ſo liberal with his epithets, 
as if he had them by him ready printed, and had nothing 
to do every week but fill up the blanks ; yet in one or 
two of his laſt popers he hath outdone himſelf, becauſe 
ſome body hath told bim that the Examiner is grown 
dull. I tear they have told him truth: and how can it 
be otherwiſe, when lan deſcended from animadverting 
upon the corruption: in che late adminiſtration, to be an 
antagoniſt of his? Id hopes of giving fome diverſion 
to the town and myk..., during this idle ſeaſon of the 
year, by expoſing the follies of his productions; but find 


J have been unhappily intected wirh the ſtupidity I de- 


ſign to ri:licule. This edler is the perfect reverſe of Sir 
John Falſtaffe; he is net only dull himſelf, but he is al- 


ſo the cauſe that dulneſs is in other men. However, I 
think I have found out 2 v ay to read his papers, from 


henceforward, without danger to my underſtanding ; 
and therefore I now give Him notice, that I deſign to 
write with wit and ſpir or ſome time; which other- 
wife he would hardly apprehend until about a month 
A 5 
He hath injured me in ſaying, I inſult ber Majeſty's phy- 
ficiansz I only repeat the words of my correſpondent : 
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if the Queen diſcard her preſent phyſicians, he is at a 
loſs how we ſhall find tries to ſupply their places: be- 
cauſe, he aſſureth us, the tories are as great quacks in ſci- 
ence, as in politics. If the trial of quackery muſt be deter- 
mined by {kill in politics, I dare appeal to the <vhig phy- 
ſicians themſelves, to decide which are the quacks ; and 
whether the tories of the faculty have not made much 

better prognoſtics upon the body politic, by chuſing to 
adhere to the preſent miniſtry. : 
And, if reſpect to the Queen's perſon be the queſtion; 
the Medley ſure is not well in his wits, to revive the me- 
mory of that defect for which ſome of his party have 
been famous. Suppole him really ignorant ; upon ever 
ſo little recollection of any of his friends, he may quick- 
ly be informed which fide have the beſt pretence that 
way to favour ; ſince this writer, and I am glad to find 
it, can admit reverence and duty to her Majeſty are, al- 

though late, come to be conſidered as a fort of merit. 

Methinks this perſon, who will be my friend whether 
I will or no, putteth himſelf and me to much more trou- 
ble than he needeth : if he would fairly cavil with me, 
paper by paper, and then have done, there might be 
ſome hopes; but without end, I am to be perpetually 
worried and puniſhed this month for the fins of the laſt 
ſo that it is not properly his Medley contra that Examiner, 
but every Medley againſ{ every Examiner: when he ſeems 
this week to ſay all that his little invention and ſpight 
can ſupply, and I may ſafely conclude he hath exhauſt- 
ed the ſubject ; he returns, when I leaſt dream of him, 
with ſtale malice and double dulneſs, to empty that 
quiver which he hath filled with arrows from abroad: 
but when his mercileſs auxiliaries are withdrawn, ſome 
to pleaſure, others to debate how to retrieve, by cabal- 
ing, what they loſt by ill conduct; or are amuſed by 
fawning at court; or diſabled by the diſorders of a 
broken conſtitution ; this harmleſs 2 abateth very 
very much of the poignancy of his ſatire. . 
Whilſt I was thus reflecting upon this famous monitor, = 
my printer brought me ſeveral letters, but not all of 

them wrote by myſelf to the Examiner, as the ſagacious 
Medley ſuggeſteth ; with his humble advice, that it 
would not be amiſs to print more frequently thoſe yu 
1 ail⸗ 
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I daily receive; his old way of judging of the goodneſs 
by the fale, made him extol that paper, wherein I had 
lately obliged ſo many of my correſpondents, proteſting, 
that ſince the Roman triumph, or what he calls the /au- 
rel crown and Marcus Crafltis he had not ſeen a greater 
call for any particular Examiner: the reaſon ſeemed 


pou ; the underhand endeavours of my fellow- writers 


have ſucceeded ; the concurrent intereſt of many authors 
muſt be much more prevailing than that of one; in con- 


ſideration of which, I reſolved upon that eaſy method of 
filling up a paper, and at the fame time obliging a friend. 


The firſt letter complaineth with juſtice of the great 
neglect I have been guilty of, in letting the Medley boaſt 
himſelf fo long upon the clauſe in the 42 of inſolvency, 
relating to the receivers of the revenue: he exhorteth me 
to read carefully the act at length; where he aſſureth me, 


I ſhall find the requiſite ſanction included, altho' couched 


in other terms; from whence he infers, that whatever cun- 
ning was requiſite to the drawing up the ſaid act, he need- 
eth not be a Volpone to diſcover the intent: he beggeth 
me to take this matter into examination. which I promite 

him ſhortly to do, although to the aboliſhing my antago- 
niſt's witty advertiſement, and confirming my own opini- 


on; that a cunning knave will ſooner commit a hundred 


crimes (although of as black a dye ; that come within a 


hair's hreadth of the gallows) than one clumſy one, by 


which he may be made to mount it. 3 
The ſecond letter is of ſuch a length, that I am ſorry 
it cannot be inſerted here: I find it fo ingenious, that I 
do not think fit to abridge it: the gentleman treateth, 
with a deſcription very delicate, of the art of courts; or 
the means by which treacherous enemies are to a miracle 
transformed into faithful friends, profctied admirers, and 
moſt obſequious flatterers ; with the great ſecret how to 
overcome that ſcrupulous modeſty which deters ſome few 
from imitating the reſt ; and embracing with open arms 
thoſe whom, heretofore, they would have deſtroyed. 

A third draweth up a very pathetic repreſentation of 
the hardſhips inflicted upon a reverend divine, late chap- 
lain of Morden college upon Biack Heath, for no other 
reaton but his being an honeſt tory, and truly orthodox: 
and really the management ſeemeth fo unfair, that if, 

| upon 
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upon an exact enquiry, I find the facts to be true; 
tuch as their letting part of the ſaid college to a coffee- 


houſe; reducing the number of twenty decayed mer- 


Chants to twelve, and thoſe diſſenters; although the 
founder obliged his truſtees to no ſuch limitation; aſſign- 
ing twenty pounds a year for each perſon, which is alſo 
reduced to twelve pounds per anuum: if, | ſay, theſe 


facts prove true, I ſhall not fail to take a proper time to 


ſet them in the beſt lights I am able. 

A fifth, with gilt paper, neat wax, and under cover, 
dateth his remonttrances, from the drauing- room; and 
in a courtly ſtyle, which I am not polite enough to imi- 
tate, ſetteth forth the viciſſitude of human things, the 

change of manners and faſhions; ſeemeth with plezſure, 
yet regret, to call to memory an age, wherein poſlibly 

imfelt might flouriſh, in which the modes that now ob- 
tain, would not have been endured : in ſhort, he appear- 


eth extremely ſhocked at the conduct of two great ladies, 
who took the liberty to behave themſelves in the Queen's 


reſence, before a ſull court, as if they had been at caſe 
in their own 7ze//es, wita none but inferior perſons about 
them. Reverence, diſtinction, decency, were made only 
for little people; theſe ladies are above the punctilio of 
Jaws and cuſtoms: their own charms, the merit of their 
anceſtors, their gratitude, greatneſs of foul, reſpect and 


duty to their ſovereign, may tupport irregularity 1a their 


poſterity. 3 | 
I hope, the Medley will allow theſe paſſages may have 
been extracted out of reel letters; fince | could as well 


have produced them for my own: be that as it will, Il am 


glad he alloweth me to keep ſo good a correſpondence 
with myſelf. His cenſure, if it be true, amounteth to 


no more than this; that I am ſo far from being obliged | 
to others for my matter, as to be forced to father my 


own upon thoſe who will pleaſe to accept it; wherein I 


ditfer as much from him, as one who ſtealeth money in- 
to his neighbour's pocket, doth from a rogue who pick- 


eth it out. 


No. 49. 
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Avaritia fidem, probitatem, ceteraſque banas artes 
ſubvertit, pro us ſuperbiam, crudelitatem, deos 
negligere, et omnia venalia habere, edocuit. 


CONSIDER myſelf grown a very uſeleſs writer; but 
it was no more than | foreſaw, when I firſt began 
with the Medley: I knew my paper would inſenſibly 
dwindle into the thing himtelt and his party defired ; and 
my time be loſt in managing a diſpute fruitleſs to the 
town, and inſigniticant even to ourlelves; he is reſolved 
not to be convinced, nor ] to be perverted ; he hath ſtill 
his prompters, and I my readers; we both are where we 
began; he will yet continue to animadvert falſy; and I 
delign henceforward to take no more notice of what he 
writes, than men are uſed to do by notorious liars ; who, 
if they ever happen to ſpeak truth, muſt bring other 
youchers than themſelves, to gain that belief which their 
continued courſe of falſity hath juſtly robbed them of 
rom the public. 3 5 
I had perhaps cloſed my papers with this, and took 
leave until the meeting of the parliament ; pleafed to leave 
affairs in fo quick and promiſing a condition, had I not 
met with a very ſcarce manuſcript out of a certain libra- 
ry: I believe the tranſlation of part of it will not be unac- 
ceptable to the town. The author is that famous Italian, 
Giovanni Adollrandi, who made his particular requeſt, 
that his works might never be printed: the manuſcript 1 
ſpeak of is called, Marcus Antonius, wrote in the ſame 
ſort of verſe with the Rinaldo of Taſſa, whoſe ſenior he 
was: the paſſage I would tranſlate, is Fulvia's going to 
the houſe of Pride, to implore the ſuccour of the goddeſs 
towards ruining the virtue of Agrippa, the favourite of 
Auguſtus: there are ſo many parallel incidents in the de- 
{cription, that I am tempted to believe our famous Spen- 
ſer had read this poem, when he gave the world his 
fourth canto of the firſt book of his Fairy Queen. 
The author introduceth Dolabella telling the . 
1 | 2 
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the triumviate; Lepidus's removal, Antony's behaviour 
in the eaſt, and Octavius's government at Rome, when 
he had called Agrippa to aſſiſt him in the management of 


affairs; whoſe wiſdom and great abilities proved deſtruc- 


tive to the hopes that Antony's friends had entertained 
of ſeeing him ſole arbitrator of the empire. Fulvia, the 
wife of Antony, is recorded by Plutarch to be a bold and 
_ enterprizing woman; our poet entereth very well into her 
character; where Dolabeila relates, that he beheld in his 
Journey a ſtupendous palace, with a broad high-way, 
made bare by the number of paſſengers who hourly tra- 
velled that way ; few of them ever returned, but ſuch 
Whom poverty had reduced: the avenues were filled with 
beggars, who, although in rags and ruins, retained their 
former air and deportment : when they required your 
Charity, it was ſtill with a vaunting introduction of what 
they had been. | 
Approaching nearer I ſaw, continued he, two buſy per- 
ſons, gaily habited, entertaining the croud that were in 
the broad road; theſe were Flattery and Folly : the firſt 
made herſelf acceptable by exceſs of compliance, and 
_ perpetual praiſes ; for ſuch was her induſtry, that ſhe left 
not even vice without its applauſe; endearing to the wear- 


ers their very deſects: Folly was no leſs aſſiduous in 


| beſpeaking credit of her ſiſter, aſſuring her, that what- 

ever was Poke by Flattery was indiſputable : in this de- 
lightful converſation, the travellers paſſed happily on to 
the palace, where they were met by Vanity, who with 
much applauſe and ceremony, which they took for re- 
ſpect, conducted them into the houſe of Pride. 

This dazzling unweildy ſtructure was built amidft the 
tears and groans of a people haraſſed with a lingering 
war, to gratify the ambition of a /abjeF ; while the So- 
vereign palace lay in aſpes. It was dedicated, from the 


firſt foundation, to the goddeſs of Pride; the building 


exceſſive coſtly, but not artful; the architect ſeemed to 
conſider how to be moſt profuſe, and therefore neglected 
an advantageous eminence (made proper by nature) to 
build one a quarter of a mile ſhort of it, at the vain ex- 
pence of fifty millions of ſeſterces. There were to be ſeen 
ſtately towers, noble porticoes, ample piazzas, and well- 
turned pi/lars, without one handſome room, unleſs y_ 
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will call the kitchen and cellars fuch ; which parts of 1 
the houſe happen to be of very little or no uſe to the 
parſimonious founder; a number of chambers, but none 
convenient; fine gardens without water: the whole 
building raiſed upon a ſandy foundation; every breath 
from court, every blaſt puffed away ſome grains of that 
buys fleeting hill, upon which this palace was erected. 
ere the goddeſs kept her court, within an inner 
chamber, into which paſſengers were conducted: ſhe was 
ſeated upon a throne, raited under a canopy within an 
alcove ; whoever gazed on her, ſeldom beheld any thing 
with approbation — themſelves; her beauty was mixed 
with diſdain, and well expreſſed her inward contempt for 
inferior objects: ſhe never fixed her eyes upwards, un- 
leſs when by intervals they were caſt upon a mirror ſhe 
held in her hand, which reflected back her own charms, 
the only image wherein ſhe took delight. 
My attention, as well as that of the whole aſſembly 

was ſuddenly taken off from the goddeſs, and transferred 
to a lady, who with precipitation broke through the 
croud, and made directly to the throne : although paſſed 
her meridian, her bloom was ſucceeded by ſo graceful an 
air, that youth could ſcarce make her more defireable ; 
her fair hair was tucked under a tiara of jewels, made 
in the faſhion of a coronet. If her beauty prepoſſeſſed us 
to her advantage, we were not leſs terrified in beholding 
the company ſhe was in: on one fide marched Envy, laſh- 
ing her with whips and frakes ; giving her to drink by 
intervals from a cup of wine mingled with gall and 
wormwood : her other ſupporter was Wrath, who con- 
tinually toſſed a flaming brand, directing her fight to a 
dagger which he held; his looks ghaſtly, his limbs 
trembling, his body half-expoſed, the reſt cloathed with 

a robe ſtained with blood, and torn by his own fury, 
which was fo fierce he could not reſtrain it ſometimes 
from falling upon himſelf, His breath was inceſſantly 
applied to the lady's ſpleen and brain, from whence vio- 
lent agonies and raging frenzies ſucceeded, as was evi- 
dent by a 7% and motion as particular as wonderful. 
She was attired in a crimſon robe edged with ermin, 
and buckled with diamonds; her train borne by one who 
had formerly been her maſter of thg ceremonies, on 
| no, 
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ho, under the falſe title of good efab/; ment, had in- 
troduced her with applauſe into the world ; yet, having 
made the fortune of his votary, he was no longer ſoli- 
citous to preſerve appearances, but ſubmitted to be call 
ed by his true name Ingratitude. 


The goddeſs not only vouchſafed her a gracious look, 


but gave her hand to the lady, who was named Fulvia ; 
after a tender embrace, ſhe ſeated her by herſelf on the 
throne ; called her conqucreſs in right of her huſband ; 
daughter, favourite, her repreſentative, her other ſelf; 
bid her name her diſtreſs, and depend upon her for relief. 

Fulvia, with fighs, told the goddeſs, that from a 
proſpect of being the moſt happy perſon, ſhe was be- 
come the moſt miſerable. "The laurels daily fading 
upon the brow of her abſent Lord, their partizans 
wholly removed from Auguſtus's favour ; and, which 
was worſe, Agrippa, a perſon of fatal virtue, deſtructive 
to the ambition of her party, was truited with the ſole 


management of affairs, notwithſtanding their mighty 


cabals and hourly intrigues, to retrieve the power they 
had loſt. Agrippa's reputation was mounted to fuch a 
pitch, that ſhe could not behold and live ; thofe twa 
tormentors, Wrath and Envy, giving her no remiſſion, 
until he were deſtroyed. She therefore beſought the 


oddeſs, ſince falſe reports, treachery and aſſaſſinations 
Bad failed, that ſhe would go herſelf, and take Avarice 


along with titles and wealth, to puff up his ſoul, and 


deſtroy his virtues, that he might fall as herſelf and other 


favourites had done, by the fin of pride, and the love of 
riches. 


To whom the goddeſs replied: it is not the leaſt of my 


troubles that I muſt tell you, your requeſt is vain : 1 
have attempted enlarging our empire, by the acceſſion of 
ſo powerful a perſon as Agrippa; [ applied the charms of 


wealth and luxury; I applied myſelf ; but he is more 
abſtemious, more ſedate than before: I beheld the hate- 
ful goddeſs of Virtue encircling him with her protefiing. 


wings; I heard her tell him, the would direct his ſteps 


and never forſake him; that the empire ſhould flouriſh at 


its greateſt height under his adminiſtration ; that Pride 
ſhould be defeated, Avarice return baffled and aſhamed ; 
his hoards inviolable: that the uprightneſs of his man- 

| ha ners, 
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ners, his extenſive ſoul and vaſt capacity, ſhould make 
his a name, which the race of favourites for time imme- 
morial ſhould think it their glory to be called by: where- 
as hiſtory had not hitherto delivered down one, but 
where the parallel would be in ſome parts an injuſtice to 


his character; as if unbounded power and ſolid virtue had 


been irreconcileable, until met in Agrippa. 

But, my beloved daughter, that virtue we cannot cor- 
rupt, may yet be eclipſed ; we will cauſe diſtruſt and im- 
patiency to enter into the minds of his party ; they ſhall 
fear what they onght to reverence: thoſe prodigious qua- 


lifications that dittinguiſh Agrippa, may be turned againft 


him ; whilſt his very foes admire his abilities, we will 


make his friends miſcal his wiſdom, cunning. Although 


he be inceſſantly working for the good of the empire, 
they ſhall be hoodwinked to thoſe advantages. Neither 
new ſeas explored, nor countries diſcovered and ſubdu- 
ed ; the heavy debts of the empire diſcharged, credit re- 


ſtored, peace brought home to their dwelling ; trade ſe- 


cure and flouriſhing, ſhall overcome thoſe ſuſpicions and 
bad impreflions we will make upon the people. Your 


Faction, vigilant and bold, ſhall diſperſe falſe reports; 


Antonp's zeal muſt languiſh ; let him attempt no farther 
for the good of the empire, but his own: thoſe two de- 
mons that haunt you ſhall be appeaſed ; Revenge be ſa- 
tiated ; offer upon his altars, and ſupplicate the goddeſs 


of Diſcord, that ſhe may diſappear from among you, and 


More effectually poſſeſs your enemies. 


No. 50. Thurſday, July 28. 1717. 


Sed nos immenſum ſpatiis confecimus æquor, 
Et jam tempus equum fumantia ſolvere colla. 


ow that I have compleated the number of my pa- 
| pers, and, for the ſpace of a year, done m 


country what ſervice lay in the power of an honeſt, al- 
though concealed pen ; I ſhall rake my leave of the town, 
_ with particular thanks for its favour ; and ſome acknow- 
legement to the Medley, for ſo conſtantly explaining viel 

| - 
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be thought my meaning in any dark alluſions or allego- 
ries; and retire myſelf from the fatigue of politics 
and ſtate refleQtions, until ſome more urgent occaſion 
again call forth my endeavours. 


It is very difficult, in an intereſted world for any one 


to be thought free from thoſe views that influence others; 
there are ſo few perſons content to ſacrifice their own 
good to that of the public; that I do not wonder to have 
a wrong interpretation put upon my labours; and myſelf, 
although entirely otherwiſe, accuſed as directing them to 
ſome mercenary end; and full of the deſire of making my 
fortune, by application to the prevailing party : but let 

ſuch who are my accuſers remember, that this ; 
was begun while yet the late miniſtry were at the helm, 


and nothing but their miſmanagement to prognoſticate 


their loſs of power. | 
Io thoſe who have complained, that my writings were 
not always equal, the ſpirit the fame, or the matter fo 
entertaining; let ſuch begin to conſider, my buſineſs was 


to inſtruct; I would not deſcend to divert: I was neither 


a Plautus, nora Moliere; I did not ſo much as pretend 


to wit, much leſs bxfoorry: I went not in purſuit of a 


laugh, but confined myſelf to one ſubject, and that a ve- 
ry lerious one. How extreme difficult it is to ſucceed 


often upon the like topic, I leave to the conſideration 


of the judicious ; who know how hard it is to vary the 
ſame diſcourſe, and admit of frequent repetition, with- 


out being cloyed : with which I have no reaſon to tax 


my readers ; fince the printer telleth me, the fale of my 
paper is not at all diminiſhed, or its reputation fallen : 
which, I muſt confeſs, were temptation enough for me 
to continue it, if I had mercenary views, or were not the 
end I propoſed already anſwered ; which maketh me 
chuſe, although perhaps not quite ſo civilly, to riſe my- 
ſelf, and leave my gueſts with an appetite for more, ra- 
ther than ſtay till they ſhould call to take away. 

And, notwithſtanding the charge that hath ſo often 


been brought againſt me, with an intent to wound great | 


men through my fide; of my being acontemptible hireling, 
and a little mercenary fellow without probity or princt- 
| ples; one whoſe actions were directed by others, from 
whence the machine talked and moved, as — by 
bighe 
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higher hands: I ſolemnly declare, I am till as much un- 
known to the leaders of our own party, as to the others ; 
and very likely to remain fo, as long as I pleaſe myſelf ; 


notwithſtanding the wiſe remarks of the Ob/ervator, and 


the gueſſes made by the judicious Mealey. | 
Among the many pretenders in this town, you can 
hardly produce me one, who will not undertake to diſ- 


cover and point out the difference of ſtyle, and manner 


of thinking, peculiar to the ſeveral men of wit: this pam- 


phlet is certainly from ſuch a hand; they know his man- 


ner perfectly: that paper of verſes is infallibly of ſuch a 


poet, no man in England could write it but he; and this 


fometimes even upon the firſt eſſay of an author. I, a- 


mong the reſt, uſed to determine formerly at the ſame 


rate, but ſhall be more cautious for the future ; having 
ſeen the world and myſelf fo often and ſo wretchedly 
miſtaken. How many fathers has this paper of mine been 
_ aſcribed to! Among all the men of wit, who are in the 
intereſt of the preſent miniſtry, I know not one who 


hath eſcaped ſome report or ſuſpicion of being the au- 


thor. The Medley hath gueſſed round; and from his 


kill in that part of learning, called dvg's logic, thought he 
would infallibly hit upon it at laſt. Thus he hath done 


what he would have us think is an injury to ſeveral in- 
nocent perſons ; and if the Examiner be a ſtupid, falſe, 
and ſlanderous paper, as he weekly affirms, I think he is 
bound in conſcience and common juſtice, to repair the 
injury he hath done to the reputation of thoſe worthy 
perſons he hath falſly intitled it to ; and who have never 
given him the leaſt provocation for any ſuch calumny. 
The judicious reader cannot but obſerve how weak 
that cauſe muſt be, which the joint endeavours of their 
party have not been able to defend, againſt an unknown 
perſon, who hath had nothing but nated truth to oppoſe 
to whole armies of complicated falſhoods and malice : 
yet, ſupported by the goodneſs of the cauſe, I have wad- 


ed through ſeas of ſcurrility, without being polluted by 


any of that filth they have inceſſantly caſt at me. Thave 


neither miſrepreſented perſons nor things; nay, out of 


_ tenderneſs have often forborn to ſhew their weakeſt ſide, 
I appeal to all impartial men, whether time hath not diſ- 


covered more abuſes in the management of the late mi- 


niſtry, 
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niſtry, than the Examiner could expoſe ? The facts are 
now ſo obvious and uncontroverted, that I preſume there 
1s no need of a monitor to point out thoſe things, to which 
every man is become capable of directing himſelf. 

Of all the doubtful ſteps that I have taken in the con- 
duct of this defign ; there is none for which I fo much 
blame myſelf, as firſt deſcending to take notice and talk 
to thoſe wretched adverſaries that have weekly fought a- 
gainſt me; it was putting myſelf upon a level with ſuch, 
_ whole deſigns and mine were intireiy oppoſite : I wag 
hred by the love of my country, and that noble ardour 
which conducteth us through a thouſand difficulties in 
the purſuit of juſtice: my attempt was to diſcover abuſes y 
theirs to conceal them ; I purſued truth, they openly ad- 
hered to falſhood ; my pen was valued for its fincerity, 
theirs deſpiſed for diſingenuity; and yet I was fo weak to 
enter the liſts, merely to ſatisfy thoſe friends who be- 
came uneaſy at their not being oppoſed, and could not 
account for my neglect; a fault many have been guilty 
of, in conſideration of others, although againſt a man's 
better ſenſe and reaſoning ; as I could inftance in ſeveral 
things, and particularly in one example out of Plutarch ; 
if the compariſon may not be —_ too great a pre- 
ſumption : it is that of Pompey the Great, who ventur- 
ed a battle with Cæſar, when it was not his intereſt ; 
* merely becauſe he was a man of that honour and mo- 
« deſty, he could not bear a reproach ; neither would 
< he diſoblige his friends; but broke his own meaſures, 
© and forſook his prudent reſolutions, to follow their 
* yain hope and deſire.“ How much more commenda- 

ble was the conſtancy of Phocion, who, when the Athe- 
nians urged him at an unſeaſonable time to fall upon the 
enemy, peremptorily refuſed ; and being upbraided by 
them with cowardice and puſillanimity, told them, Gen- 
& tlemen, we underſtand one another very well; you can- 
6& not make me valiant at this time, nor I you wiſe!” 

But, it is time to have done with ſuch worthleſs com- 
batants: if I have not foiled them, I am certain they 
have not hurt me, any otherwiſe than in my own opinion, 

for attempting to engage them. I ſhall conclude with 
obſerving the beauty of that proſpect which lieth before 
me, and for which I congratulate with all my country- 


men; 
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men; the ſecurity to our religion and happy conſtitution 
under our moſt pious Queen, her excellent parliament, 


and able miniſtry; which to ſpeak of, one by one, 


would be a volume, not a ſheet ; methinks I behold the 


younger Cato in Mr. St. John “; all that love for his 


country, that contempt of danger, and greatneſs of foul, 
of whom it was ſaid, It was not for honour or riches, 


« nor raſhly, or by chance, that he engaged himſelf in 


4 the affairs of ſtate; but he undertook the ſervice of 
* the public, as the proper buſineſs of an honeſt man; 


and therefore he thought himſelf obliged to be as di- 


« ligent for the good of that, as a bee for the preſerva- 
tion of her hive.” 

By our well governed ſtrength at home, we are now 
beginning to be truly formidable to our enemies abroad : 
France was never fo buly in ſearching expedients that 
may incline towards a peace ; they find it is become their 
intereſt to be ſincere ; nothing but the unexpected death 
of the Emperor, and that diſtracted ſtate of northern af- 
fairs, which at this time threateneth a breach in the 
confederacy ; and the ſeeds of which miſchief have been 


long ſown, could prevent our finding the ſpeedy effects 


of it. All but thoſe who are wilfully blind, and bigotted 


to a party, plainly ſee the advantage of the change that 


hath been made; although conſidering the circumſtan- 
ces of a tedious war, I am fo far willing to comply with 
ſome gentlemen, as to admit there was a hazard in it, 
inaſmuch as a civil war is worſe than any tyranny : from 
whence I take leave to hope, we ſhall not eaſily repeat 
the danger; and ſince all changes are not good; let us 


change no more. 


* Secretary of State, created Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke. 


| 2 The Examiners werè written in defence of the new 2dmi« | 


niſtration, and the particular revolutions at court, which had intra. 


duced the Earl of Oxford, and had diſplaced the Earl of Godolphin 


and his friends. „„ ; | 

Many of Swift's Examiners are perſonally aimed at the General 
{the Duke of Marlborough]. In a free country the power of a ge- 
neral is always to be feared. The greater his military capacity, or 
the more ſucceſsful his arms, in the greater danger are the liber- 
Vor. II. R | ties 
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ties of the people. On this maxim Swift proceeded ; and while 
he was writing in defence of the commonwealth, he had an op. 
portunity of giving a looſe to his own ſeverity ; of which the horſe 
of Pride, and ſeveral other allegorical eſſays, are very — ex- 
amples. 


But I am fettered in my e on theſe papers. The 


preſent times, and the honour which I bear to many noble fami- 
lies, deſcended from perſons mentioned in the Examiners, make 
me willing to take as ſlight notice as poſſible even of the wittieſt 


paſſages in thoſe papers, becauſe many of thoſe paſſages ariſe from 


_ perſonal reflections, or party-ſarcaſms. In general, the ſeveral 
points relating to the national debt, (alas! how increaſed ſince 
the year 1710!) the too long continuance of the war, and other 
public topics of complaint, are melancholy truths, juſtly becoming 
the pen of a man who loves his country. 

Within theſe laſt forty years, the political treatiſes have been ſo 
numerous, ſo various, ſo local, and fo temporary, that each new 


| pamphlet has ſucceeded its predeceſſor, like a youthful ſon to an 


ancient father, amidſt a multiplicity of followers, admirers, and 
dependents; whilſt the antiquated fire having firutt. d and foamed 
his hour upon the ſtage is heard no more, but lies ſilent, and almoſt 
entirely forgotten, except by a few friends and cotemporaries, 


who-accidentally remember ſome of his juſt obſervations, or pro- 


phetieal aphoriſms, which they have lived to ſee accompliſhed. 
Thus has it fared, even in my time, with the Examiners, the Free- 
bold:ys, and the Craftſman. And the ſame fate will attend moſt 


writings of that fort; which being framed to ſerve particular 


views, fulfil the purport of their creation, and then periſh : while 
works of a more liberal and diffufive kind are acceptable to all 
perſons, and all times; and may aſſume to themſelves a certain 
proſpect of ſurviving to the lateſt poſterity. 

But when a young gentleman enters into the commerce of life, 
| he will be obliged, in his own defence, to look into every thing 


that has been written upon political ſubj.&s. In England, a man 
cannot keep up a converſation without being well verſed in politics. 


In whatever other point of learning he may be deficient, he certainly 
mult not appear ſuperficial in ſtate-zfiirs. He muſt chuſe his 
party; and he muſt ſtick to the choice. Non revocare gradum, mult 
be his motto; and Heaven forgive ſuch an one, if the gradus now 
and then enforces him to act againſt ſelf- conviction. 

If party, and the conſequences of it had ariſen to that height 
among the Romans and Grecians, as it has ariſen of late years 
among the Engliſh, their poets would probably have added her to 

| the 
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the three furies, and would have placed her in hell, as a fit com- 
panion for Tyſiphone, Megara, and Alecto; from whence, ac- 
cording to their deſcription, ſhe might have made excurſions up- 
on earth, only with an intention to deſtroy, confound, miſlead, 
and diſunite mankind. 


It is true, that all countries have their parties and their factions. 
But there is a certain contagious diſtemper of this ſort, ſo peculiar 


to the Britiſh iſlands, that, I believe, it is unknown to every 
other part of the world. It increaſes our natural gloom, and it 
makes us ſo averſe to each other, that it keeps men of the beſt 


morals, and moſt ſocial inclinations, in one continual ſtate of war- 


fare and oppoſition. Muſt not the ſource of this malady ariſe ra- 
ther from the heart, than from the head? from the different ope · 


rations of our paſſions, than of our reaſon ? 


Farorne catens, an rapit vis cerio, 


An culpa? 


Swift, 2 man of violent paſſions, was, in conſequence of thoſe 


paſſions, violent in his party. But as his capacity and genius were 


ſo extraordinary and extenſive, even his party-writings carry with 
them dignity and inſtruction. And in that light one ſhould read 


the Examiners, where he will find a nervous ſtyle, a clear diction, 


and great knowlege of the true landed intereſt of England. Orrery. 


The houſe of Pride, in the Examiner, No. 49. was not the pro- 


duction of Dr. Swift ; but was one of eos Manley, 


who wrote the 8 Swift. 


The laſt ſix Examiners were not wrote by Dr. _—_ as appears | 


from the notes at No. 13. But as they had got a place in all for. 


mer editions of the Dean's works, Hawkeſworth's excepted, we 


were adviſed to retain them in the preſent edition. 
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Some ADVICE humbly offered to the 
Members of the OcToser CLus, 


In a Letter from a Perſon of Honour. 
— Written in the year 1711. 


The PuBLisSHER's PREFACE. 


and brought in Mr. Harley, Mr. St. John, Sir Simon 
Harcourt, and ſome others; the firſt of theſe being 


made an Earl and Lord Treaſurer, he was ſoon after 
blamed by his friends for not making a general ſweep of 
all the auh:gs, as the latter did of their adverſaries upon 
her Majeſty's death, when they came into power. At 


that time a great number of parliament men, 22 
to above two hundred, grew ſo warm upon the ſlowneſs 


of the treaſurer in this part, that they formed themſelves 
into a body under the name of the OXober Club, and had 
many meetings to conſult upon ſome methods, that 
might ſpur on thoſe in power, ſo that they might make 


a quicker diſpatch in removing all of the <uh:zg leaven 
from the employments they ſtill poſſeſſed. To prevent 


the ill conſequences of this diſcontent among ſo many 
worthy members, the reſt of the miniſtry joined with the 
Treaſurer partly to pacify, and partly to divide thoſe, 


who were 1n greater haſte than moderate men thought 
convenient. It was well known, that the ſuppoſed au- 
thor met a conſiderable number of this club in a public- 
houſe, where he convinced them very plainly of the 
Treaſurer's ſincerity with many of thoſe very reaſons, 


Which are urged in the following diſcourſe, beſides ſome 


others, 


BOU T the year, when her late Majeſty of bleſſed 
memory thought proper to change her miniſtry, 


— © 
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others, which were not ſo proper to appear at that time 
in print. N 

The Treaſurer alleged in his defence, that ſuch a 
treatment would not conſiſt with prudence, becauſe there 
were many employments to be beſtowed, which required 
ſkill and practice; that ſeveral gentlemen, who poſſeſſed 
them, had been long verſed, very loyal to her Majeſty, 
had never been violent party men, and were ready to fall 
into all honeſt meaſures for the ſervice of their Queen 
and country. But however, as offices became vacant, he 
would humbly recommend to her Majeſty ſuch gentle- 
men, whoſe principles with regard both to church and 


ſtate his friends would approve of, and he would be rea- 


dy to accept their recommendations. Thus the Earl pro- 
ceeded in procuring employments for thoſe, who 2 
ed them by their honeſty and abilities to execute them; 
which I confeſs to have been a fingularity not very likely 
to be imitated. However, the gentlemen of this club ſtill 


continued uneaſy that no quicker progreſs was made in 
_ removals, until thoſe who were leaſt violent began ta 


3 


ſoften a little, or by dividing them the whole affair 


dropped. During this difficulty we have been aſſured, 


that the following diſcourſe was very ſeaſonably publiſh- _ 
ed with great ſucceſs, ſhewing the difficulties that the 
Earl of Oxford lay under, and his real deſire, that all 


| perſons in employment ſhould be truly loyal churchmen, 


zealous for her Majeſty's honour and ſafety, as well as 
for the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover, if the Queen 
ſhould happen to die without ifſue. This diſcourſe hav- 
ing been publiſhed about the year 1711, and many of 
the facts forgotten, would not have been generally un- 
derſtood without ſome explanation, which we have now 


endeavoured to give, becauſe it ſeems a point of hiſtory 


too material to be loſt, We owe this piece of intelli- 
gence to an intimate of the ſuppoſed author. 


8 Some 
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Some ADVICE humbly offered to the 
Members of the OcrogER Crus *. 


GENTLEMEN, 


INCE the firſt inſtitution of your ſociety, I have 
always thought you capable of the greateſt things. 
Such a number of perſons, members of parliament, true 
lovers of our conſtitution in church and ſtate, meeting at 
certain times, and mixing buſineſs and converſation 
together, without the forms and conſtraint neceſſary 
to be obſerved in public aſſemblies, muſt very much im- 
prove each others underſtanding, correct and fix your 
RE TTY 5 judgment, 


® This pamphlet was written in the year 1711, and is fo ap- 
plicable to that particular time, that I ſhall not make any ani- 
madverſions upon it. From political tracts, the true hiſtory of 
England is to be deduced: and if foreigners were to enter into 
That branch of reading, they might frame a more diſtin notion 
of our legiſlature, and of our manners, than from more labours 
ed and connected accounts of our conſtitution. In ſuch a view, 
I am apt to think, that, at firſt fight, they muſt behold us a 
diſunited, diſcontented, and ſeemingly an unſteady people. But 
I am certain, that, upon a more minute diſquiſition, they muſt | 
find in us a fixed, and, I may ſay, an innate love of liberty, va- 
riegated, and perhaps ſometimes erroneous in its progreſs, but 
conſtant and unwearied in the purſuit of that glorious end. 
What people upon earth can deſire a more exalted or a more 
diſtinguiſhed character? To ſpeak in the dialect of the heathen 
world, our errors are the errors of men, our principles are the 
principles of the gods. Orrery. | | | 
Perhaps that clear, impartial account of the indigeſted ſchemes 
of the October club, as it fell accidentally from the pen of Dr. 
Swift, may throw ſome additional light upon the hiſtory of that 
aera, which, it muſt be confeſſed, is very greatly wanted; and 
at the ſame time be a caution to all worthy and ſober men, 
who principally intend the good of their country, in all their 
128 reaſonings 
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judgment, and prepare N es againſt any deſigns of 
the oppoſite party. Upon the opening of this ſellion an 
incident hath happened, to 1 againſt the conte- 
quences whereof will require ut utmoſt vigilance and 
application. All this Jait ſummer th: enemy was work- 
ing under ground, and laying their train; they gradu- 
ally became more frequent and bold in heir pamphlets 

and papers, while thote on our fide were dropped, as if 
we had no farther occaſion for them. Some dime before 
an opportunity fell into their kands, which they have cul- 
tivated ever ſince; and thereby have endeavoured in ſome 

fort to turn thoſe arts againſt us, which had been fo ef- 
fectually employed to their ruin: a plain demonſtration 
of their ſuperior kill at intrigue ; to make a flratagem 


reakaiags "3 and dcbatss, not FORE YA to vel; and diſtreſs any 
miniſtry whatſoever, who deſire to act with temper and mode- 
ration upon conſtitutional principles. His account of them 
runs in theſe terms. © We are plagued with an October club, 
© that is, a ſet of above an hundred parliament-men of the 
© country, who drink October beer at home, and meet every 
ce evening at a tavern near the parliament, to conſult affairs, 
„ and drive things on to extremes againſt the Whigs; to call 
© the old miniſtry to account, and get off five or ſix heads. 
The miniſtry ſeem not to regard them; yet one of them in 
confidence told me, that there mult be ſomething thought on to 
ſettle things better. Til tell you one great ſtate-ſecret. The 
Queen, ſenſible how much ſhe wa: governed by the late mi- 
niſtry, runs a little into the other extreme; and i- jealous in 
that point even of thoſe who got her oat of the other's haad:. 
The miniſtry is for gentier mcatures, and the other Tories 
for more violent. Lord River; talking to me the other day, 
curſed the paper called the Examizer for ſpcaking civilly of the 
Duke of Marlborough. This I happened to talk of to the 
Secretary, who blamed the warmth of that Lord and ſome. 
others; and ſwore, that if their advice were followed, they 
would be blown up in twenty-four hours. And I have reaſon 
to think, that they wil! endeavour to prevail on the Queen, to 
put her affairs morc 12 the hands of a miniſtry than ſhe does at 
preſent: and there are, I believe, two men thought on; one of 


them you have often met the name vi in wm letters. Swift's 
| . to Stella, Feb. 18 1710. 


© 
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fucceed a fecond time, and this even againſt thoſe who 
| firft tried it upon them. I know not whether this oppor- 
tunity J have mentioned could have been prevented by 
any care without ſtraining a very tender point, which 
thoſe chiefly concerned avoided by all means, becauſe 
it might ſeem a counterpart of what they had ſo much 
condemned in their predeceſſors ; although it is certain 
the two cafes were widely different; and if policy had 
once got the better of good nature, all had been ſafe, 
for there was no other danger in view; but the con- 
ſequences of this were foreſeen from the beginning; 
and thoſe who kept the watch had early warning of it. 
It would have been a maſter-piece of prudence in this 
caſe to have made a friend of an enemy. But whether 
that were poſſible to be compaſſed, or whether it were 
ever attempted, 1s now too late to enquire. All accom- 
modation was rendered deſperate by an unlucky proceed- 
ing ſome months ago at Windſor, which was a declara- 
tion of war too frank and generous for that ſituation of 
affairs; and I am told, was not approved by a certain 
great miniſter. It was obvious to ſuppoſe, that in a parti- 
cular, where the honour and intereſt of a HU band were ſo 
cloſely united with thoſe of a wife, he might be ſure of 
her utmoſt endeavours for his protection, although ſhe 
neither loved nor eſteemed him. The danger of loſing 
power, favour, profit, and a ſhelter from domeſtic tyranny, 
_ were ſtrong incitements to ſtir up a working brain early 
practiſed in all the arts of intriguing. Neither is it fate to 
count upon the weakneſs of any man's underſtanding, 
who is thoroughly poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of revenge to 
ſharpen his invention; nothing elſe is required beſides 
 obſequiauſneſs and afſiduity ; which, as they are often the 
talents of thoſe who have no better, fo they are apt to 
make impreſſions upon the S % and greateſt minds. | 
It was no ſmall advantage to the d:/igning party, that 
fince the adventure at Windſor the perſon on whom ave /0 
much depend was long abſent by ſickneſs; which hinder- 
ed him from purſuing thoſe meaſures, that miniſters are 
in prudence forced to take to defend their country and 
themſelves againft an irritated faction. The negotiators 
on the other tide improved this favourable conjuncture to 
| the utmoſt ; and by an unparallelled boldneſs, . 
| nie 
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nied with many falſhoods, perſuaded certain lords (who 
were already in the ſame principle, but were atraid of 
making a wrong ſtep, leſt it ſhould lead them out of their 
coaches into the dirt) that voting in appearance againſt the 
court would be the ſafeſt courſe to avoid the danger they 
moſt apprehended, which was that of loſing their penſi- 
ons; and their opinions, when produced, would by ſeem- 


ingly contradicting their intereſt, have an appearance ofvir= 


tue into the bargain. This, with ſome arguments of more 
immediate power, went far in producing that ſtrange un- 


expected turn we have ſo lately ſeen, and from which 
our adverſaries reckoned upon ſuch wonderful effects; 
and ſome of them, particularly my Lord Chief Juſtice, 


began to act as it all were already in their power. 
But although the more immediate cauſes of this deſer- 
tion were what I have abore related, yet I am apt to 


think, it would hardly have been attempted, or at leaſt not 


ſucceeded, but for a prevailing opinion, that the church 
party and the miniſters had different views, or at leaſt 
were not ſo firmly united as they ought to have been. It 
was commonly faid, and I. ſuppoſe not without ſome 
ground of truth, that many gentlemen of your club were 
_ diſcontented to find ſo little done; that they thought it 
looked as if people were not in earneſt ; that they ex- 
pected to ſee a thorough change with reſpect to employ- 
ments; and although every man could not be provided 
for, yet when all places were filled with perſons of good 
principles, there would be fewer complaints and leſs dan- 


ger from the other party; that this change was hoped 
tor all laſt ſummer, and even to the opening of the ſeſſi- 


on, yet nothing done. On the other hand, it was urged 


by ſome in favour of the miniſtry, that it was impoſſible 


to find employments for one pretender in twenty ; and 


there fore in gratifying one nineteen would be diſobliged; 


but while all had leave to hope, they would all endea- 
vour to deſerve: but this again was eſteemed a very ſhal- 
low policy, which was too eaſily ſeen through, muſt ſoon 
come to an end, and would cauſe a general diſcontent ; 


with twenty other objections to which it was liable: and 


indeed, conſidering the ſhort life of miniſters in our cli- 
mate, it was with ſome reaſon thought a little hard, 2 
| thoſe 
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thoſe for whom any employment was intended, ſhould by 
fuch a delay be probably deprived of half their benefit; 
not to mention, that a miniſtry is beſt confirmed, when 
all inferior officers are in its intereſt. 

J have ſet this cauſe of complaint in che ſtrongeſt 
light, although my deſign is to endeavour that it ſhould 
have no manner of weight with you, as I am confident 
our adverſaries counted upon, and do {till expect to find 
mighty advantages by it. 


But it is neceſſary to ſay ſomething to this objection, 


which in all appearance lieth ſo hard upon the preſent 
miniſtry. What ſhall I offer upon ſo tender a point? 
How ſhall I convey an anſwer that none will apprehend, 
except thoſe for whom I intend it? I have often pitied 


the condition of great miniſters upon ſeveral accounts; 
but never ſo much upon any, as when their duty obliges 


them to bear the blame and envy of actions, for which 
they will not be anſwerable in the next world, although 


they dare not convince the preſent, until it is too late. 
This letter is ſent you, gent/emen, from no mean hand, 
nor from a perſon uninformed, although for the reſt as 
little concerned in point of intereſt for any change of 


miniſtry, as moſt others of his fellow-ſubjects. I may 
therefore aſſume ſo much to myſelf, as to deſire. you 
would depend upon it, that a ſhort time will make ma- 
nifeſt, how little the defect you complain of ought to 
lie at that door, where your enemies would be glad to 
ſee you place it. The wiſeſt man, who is not very near 


the ſpring of affairs, but views them only in their iſſues 


and events, will be apt to fix appiauſes and reproaches 
in the wrong place; which is the true cauſe of a weak- 
neſs, that I never yet knew great miniſters without; 1 
mean their being deaf to all advice: for if a perſon of the 


beſt underſtanding offers his opinion in a point, where he 


is not maſter of all the circumſtances, (which perhaps 


are not to be told) it is a hundred to one but be runs in- 
to an abſurdity: from whence it is, that miniſters falſſy 
conclude themſelves to be equally witer than others in 


general things, where the common reaton of mankind 


ought to be the judge, and is probably lets biaſſed than 


theirs. I have known a great man of excellent parts 


blindly purſue a point of no importance, agaiuit the ad- 
9 vice 
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vice of every friend he had, until it ended in his ruin, 
L have ſeen great abilities rendered utterly uſeleſs by un- 
accountable and unneceſſary delay, and by difficulty of 
acceſs, by which a thouſand opportunities are ſuffered to 
eicape. I have obſerved the frongeſt ſpoulders to fink under 
too great a load of buſineſs, for want of dividing a due 
proportion among others. Theſe and more that might be 
named, are obvious failings, which every rational man 
may be allowed to diſcern, as well as lament ; and where- 
in the wiſeſt miniſter may receive advice from others of 
inferior underſtanding. But in thoſe actions where we are 
not thoroughly informed of all the motives and circum- 
ſtances, it is hardly poſſible, that our judgment ſhould 
not be miſtaken. TI have often been one of the company, 
where we have all blamed a meaſure taken, which hath 


_ afterwards proved the only one that could poſſibly have 


ſucceeded. Nay, I have known thoſe very men, who have 
formerly been in the ſecret of affairs, when a new ſet of 
people hath come in, offering their refinements and con- 


jectures in a very plauſible manner upon what was paſ- 


ſing, and widely err in all they advanced. 


Whatever occaſions may have been given for com- 


plaints, that enough hath not been done, thoſe complaints 
ſhould not be carried fo far as to make us forget what 
hath been done, which at firſt was a great deal more than 
we hoped, or thought practicable; and you may be aſ- 
ſured, that ſo much courage and addreſs were not em- 


2 in the beginning of ſo great a work without a refo- | 


ution of carrying it through, as faſt as opportunities 


would offer. Any of the moſt ſanguine gentlemen in 


your club would gladly have compounded two years ago 


to have been aſſured of ſeeing affairs in the preſent ſitua- 


tion : it is principally to the abilities of one great many 
that you, gentlemen, owe the happineſs of meeting to- 
gether to cultivate good principles, and form yourſelves 
into a body for defending your country againſt a reſtleſs 


and dangerous faction. It is to the /ame we all owe that 


mighty change in the moſt important poſts of the king- 
dom ; that we ſee the ſacred perſon of our Prince encom- 
paſſed by thoſe, whom we ourſelves would have choſen, 


it it had been left to our power: and if every thing be: 
ſides that you could wiſh hath not been hitherto done, | 


You 


1 
{| 
| 
f 
| 

: 
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you will be but juſt to impute it to ſome powerful al- 
though anknown impediments, wherein the miniſtry is 
more to be lamented than blamed. But there is good 
reaſon to hope from the vigorous proceedings of the 
court, that theſe impediments will in a ſhort time effectu- 
ally be removed : and one great motive to haſten the re- 


moval of them will doubtleſs be the reflection upon thofe * 


dangerous conſequences, which had like to have enſued 


upon not removing them before. Beſides, after fo plain 
and formidable a conviction that mild and moderate me- | 
thods meet with no other reception or return, than to 

ſerve as opportunities to the inſatiable malice of an ene- 


my; power will awake to vindicate itſelf, and diſarm its 
oppoſers, at leaſt of all ofenfiwve weapons, 


Conſider, if you pleale, how hard beſet the preſent _ 
miniſtry hath been on every fide: by the impoſſibility of | 
carrying on the war any longer without taking the moſt |] 


deſperate courſes ; or of recovering Spain from the houſe 


of Bourbon, although we could continue it many years 


longer: by the clamours of a faction againſt any peace 
without that condition, which the moſt knowing among 


_ themſelves allowed to be impracticable; by the ſecret 
cuabals of foreign miniſters, who have endeavoured to in- 


flame our people, and ſpirit up a ſinking faction to blaſt 
all ourendeavours for peace with thoſe popular reproach- 
es of France and the Pretender; not to mention the dan- 


ger they have been in from private in/inuations of ſuch a 


nature as it was almoſt impoſſible to fence __ Theſe 
clouds now begin to blow over, and thoſe who are at 
the helm will have leiſure to look about them, and com- 
plete what yet remains to be done. 


That confederate body, which now makes up the ad- 
verſe party, conſiſteth of an union ſo monſtrous and un- 


natural, that in a little time it muſt of neceſſity fall to 


pieces. The diſſenters with reaſon think themſelves be- 
trayed and fold by their brethren. What they have 


been told, that the preſent bill againſt occaſſonal conformi- 


ty was to prevent a | cen evil, is an excuſe too groſs to 
paſs; and if any other profound refinement were meant, 


it is now come to nothing. The remaining ſections of the 
party have no other tie, but that of an inveterate hatred 
and rancour againſt thoſe in power, without agreeing in 
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any other common intereſt, not cemented by principle or 
perſonal friendſhip: I ſpeak particularly of their leaders; 
and although I know that court enmities are as incon- 
ſtant as its triendſhips, yet from the difference of tempers 
and principle, as well as the ſcars remaining of former 
animoſities, I am perſuaded their league will not be of 
long continuance : I know ſeveral of them, who will ne- 
ver pardon thofe with whom they are now in confedera- | 
cy; and when once they ſee the preſent miniſtry tho | 
roughly fixed, they will grow weary of hunting upon a 
cold ſcent, or playing a deſperate game, and crumble away. 
On the other fide, while the malice of that party con- 
tinues in vigour, while they yet feel the bruiſes of their 
fall, which pain them afreſh ſince their late d;/appoint- 
ment, they will leave no arts untried to recover them- 
| ſelves; and it behoves all, who have any regard for the 
ſafety of the Queen or her kingdom, to join unanimouſly | 
 _ againſt an adverſary, who will return full fraught with |; 
vengeance upon the firſt opportunity that ſhall offer : | 
| and this perhaps is more to be regarded, becauſe that 
| party ſeem yet to have a reſerve of hope in the ſame | 
| quarter from whence their laſt reinforcement came. Neither b 
can any thing cultivate this hope of theirs ſo much as a 
diſagreement among ourſelves founded upon a jealouſy 
of the miniſtry,. who I think need no better a teſtimony | 
of their good intentions, than the inceſſant rage of the f 


= 


party- leaders againſt them. 1 2 
There is one fault which both ſides are apt to charge 
upon themſelves, and very generouſly commend their 

adverſaries for the contrary virtue. The tories acknow- | 
lege, that the wwhigs out-did them in. rewarding their | | 

friends, and adhering to each other: the <whigs allow the | 
ſame to the tories. I am apt to think, that the former | 
may a little excel the latter in this point ; for doubtleſs 
the torzes are leſs vindictive of the two; and whoever is 
remiſs in puniſhing, will probably be ſo in rewarding ; 
although at the ſame time I well remember the clamours 
often raiſed during the reignof that party againitthe lead- | 
ers, by thoſe who thought their merits were not reward- U 
ed; and they had reaſon on their fide, becauſe it is no | 


doubt a misfortune to forfeit honour and conſcience for 


| nothing: but ſurely the caſe is very different at this 
| t1Mgg 
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time, when whoever adheres to the adminiſtration, doth 
ſervice to Gop, his Prince, and his country, as well as 
contributes to his own private intereſt and ſafety. 

But if the aubigs leaders were more grateful in reward- 
Ing their friends, it muſt be avowed likewiſe, that the 
bulk of them was in general more zealous for the ſer- 
vice of their party, even when abſtracted from any pri- 
vate advantage, as might be obſerved in a thouſand in- 
ſtances; for which I would likewiſe commend them, if 
it were not natural for mankind to be more violent in an 
ill cauſe than a good one. Ki 

The perpetual diſcord of factions, with ſeveral changes 
of late years in the very nature of our government, have 


controlled many maxims among us. The court and 


country party, which uſed to be the old diviſion, ſeems 
now tobe ceaſed, or ſuſpended for better times and worſe 

ces. The Queen and miniſtry are at this time fully 
in the true intereſt of the kingdom; and therefore the 


court and country are of a fide; and the awhigs, who 
originally were of the latter, are now of neither, but 


an independent faction, nurſed up by the zece/ities or 
aiſtakes of a late good, although unexperienced Prince. 
Court and country ought therefore to join their forces 
againſt theſe common enemies, until they are entirely 
diſperſed and difabled. It is enough to arm ourſelves 


war increaſes their money, breaks and beggars their 
Landed enemies. The ruin of the church will pleaſe the 
 diffenters, deifts, and Socinians, whereof the body of their 
party conſiſts. A commonwealth, or a protector, would 
gratify the republican principles of ſome, and the ambiti- 
on of others among them. 

I would infer from hence, that no diſcontents of an in- 


feerior nature, ſuch I mean as [ have already mentioned, 


| ſhould be carried ſo far as to give any ill impreſſion of the 
preſent miniſtry. If ali things have not been hitherto 


done as vou, gentlem?n, could reaſonably wiſh, it can 


be imputed only to the ſecret inſtruments of that faction. 


The truth of this hath appeared from ſome late incidents 


more viſibly than formerly. Neither do I believe that 


any 


againſt them, when we conſider that the greateſt misfor- 
tunes which can befal the nation, are what would 
moſt anſwer their interęſt and their wu7/hes , a perpetual 


n e rr 
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any one will now make a doubt, whether a certain per- 
ſon be in earneſt, after the united and avowed endeavours 
of a whole party to ſtrike directly at his head. 
When it happens, by ſome private croſs intrigues, 
that a great man hath not the power which is thought 
due to his ſtation, he will however probably deſire the 
reputation of it, without which he neither can preſerve 
the dignity, nor hardly go through the common buſineſs 
of his place ; yet is it that reputation to which he owes 
all the envy and hatred of others, as well as his own 
diſquiets. Mean time his expecting friends impute all 
their diſappointments to ſome deep deſign, or to his de- 
fect of good will; and his enemies are ſure to cry up 
his exceſs of power, eſpecially in thoſe points where _ 
_ are confident it is moſt ſhortened. A miniſter in this dif- 
| _ ficult caſe is ſometimes forced to preſerve his credit by 
| forbearing what is in his power, for fear of diſcovering 
| how far the limits extend of what is 2; or perhaps for 
fear of ſhewing an inclination contrary to that of his 


Em — 


maſter. Vet all this while he lies under the reproach of | 

delay, uafteddineſ%, or want , ſincerity. So that there are | 

many inconveniences and dangers either in diſcovering 

| or concealing the want of power. Neither is it hard to | 
| conceive, that miniſters nu happen to ſuffer for the 
fins of their predeceſſors, who by their great abuſes and 
monopolies of power and iavour, bave taught princes to 
be more thrifty for the iutu n the diſtribution of both. 

And as in common life, vever hath been long confin- 
ed is very fond of his libe: and vill not eafily endure 
| the very appearance of :=icraint. even from thoſe who 
| have been the inſtrume::ts of ſetting him free; ſo it is 
with the recovery of pow , which is uſually attended 


wich an undiſtinguiſhed ealouſy, leſt it ſrould be again 
invaded. In ſuch a jun.:ur. I cannot dit cover, why a 
wiſe and honeſt man ſhould veature to place himſelf at 
| the head of affairs upon any other regard than the ſafety 
| of his country, and the advice of Socrates, to prevent an 
ill man from coming in. 5 . 
| DODpon the whole, Igo not ſee any one ground of ſuſ- 
picion or dike, which you, gentlemen, ot others, who | 
| wiſh well to their country, may have entcrtained about | 
perions or proceedings, but what may probably be miſ- | 
apprchended | 


13 Nay, I will venture to go one ſtep 
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apprehended even by thoſe, who think they have the 


farther, by adding, that although it may not be prudent 
to ſpeak out upon this occaſion ; yet whoever will reaſon 
impartially upon the whole ſtate of affairs, muſt entirely 
acquit the miniſtry of that delay and neutrality, which 
have been laid to their charge. Or ſuppoſe ſome ſmall 
oe of this accuſation were true (which I poſitively 

ow to be otherwiſe, whereof the world will ſoon be 
convinced) yet the conſequences of any reſentment at 
this time muſt either be none at all, or the moſt fatal 
that can be imagined; for if the preſent miniſtry be made 
ſo uneaſy, that a change be thought neceſſary, things 
will return of courſe into the old hands of thoſe, * 
little fingers will be found heavier than their predeceſſors 
loins. The whig faction is ſo dextrous at corrupting, 


and the people ſo ſuſceptible of it, that you cannot be 


ignorant how eaſy it will be after ſuch a turn of affairs 
_- a new election to procure a majority againſt you. 

hey will reſume their power with a ſpirit like that of 
Marius or Sylla, or the laſt triumvirate ; and thoſe mi- 


|  Nifters, who have been moſt cenſured for too much heſi- 


tation, will fall the firſt ſacrifices to their vengeance : 
but theſe are the ſmalleſt miſchiefs to be apprehended 
from ſuch returning exiles. What ſecurity can a prince 
hope for his perſon, or his crown, or even for the monar- 
chy itſelf ? He muſt expect to ſee his beſt friends brought 
to the ſcaffold for aſſerting his rights ; to ſee his preroga- 
tive trampled on, and his treaſure applied to feed the a- 
varice of thoſe, who make themſelves his keepers ; to hear 
himſelf treated with inſolence and contempt ; to have 
| his family purged at pleaſure by their humour and malice ; 
and to retain even the name and ſhadow of a King no 
longer than his Ephori ſhall think fit. 

| heſe are the inevitable conſequences of ſuch a 
change of affairs, as that envenomed party is now pro- 
jecting; which will beſt be prevented by your firmly 
adhering to the preſent miniſtry, until this domeſtic ene- 
any is out of all poſſibility of making head any more. 


{ 


The End of the SEcoxnD VoLum 
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